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PREFACE. 



So ttiuch has been written of the North American 
Indians of late, that very little explanation is neoessar j 
to prepare the reader for the incidents and allusions of 
tSiis tale. The principal aborigines that are introduced 
are historical; and, although the situations are ima- 
gined, they so nearly, resemble facts that are known to 
have occMirred, as to give a si^iendy correct idea of 
the opinions, habits, and feelings of a dass of beings 
whom we ^re pleased t» term savages. Metaoom, or, 
as he was called by the £nglish> King Philip, Uncas, 
Conffi^het,Mianlonimoh) and Ounawon were all Indian 
<^iefii of great note, whose names have become identi* 
fod wilih the history <t Kew^Eng^and. The ^pellation 
of Uncas, in "particular, af^ears to have belonged lo an 
«ntb*e tace among the Mohegans, fbr it was borne by 
a succesnon of ^Sagamores, and at a later day was 
ibund, among their ilescendants, wiitod to tiia cosimon 
baptismd tiamto, sueh as John, Henry, Thomas, Scc^ 
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havbg been regularly adopted as the surname of a 
family. 

Metacom, or Philip, who figures in these pages as 
the most ruthless enemy of the whites, eventually fell 
in the war which he had been the principal agent in 
inciting. Thb was much the most serious contest in 
which the English were ever engaged with the native 
occupants of the country ; and there was a moment 
when it threatened serious obstades to their system of 
colonisation. The defeat and death of Philip finally 
enabled the whites to maintain the possession of N<ew 
England. Had he succeeded in uniting all the hostile 
tribes in a common effort, secretly supported, as there 
is little doubt was the case, by the French of the 

I 

Canadas and the Dutch of the New Netherlands, the 
realisation of his vast and noble plans was an event fyx 
more likely to prove true, than we may be disposed to 
admit at this distant day. 

There is believed to be no exaggeration in the ac- 
count of the temper and the practices of Indian warfare, 
as they are here, presented to the reader. The tradi- 
tions common to the whole of the western frontiers of 
the United States, the well-authenticated and printed 
accounts of the dangers and struggles of those who first 
peopled them, and all known circumstances, go to cor- 
roborate what there is an attempt here to delineate. 
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It will be seen that the writer has departed a little 
from the usual style of novel-writing in this work, his 
object having been to produce a familiar poem, rather 
than a common work of fiction. The motive for this 
experiment grew out of his communications with cer. 
tain literary men on the continent o£ Europe, the style 
beitig better suited, perhaps, to translations than to the 
language in which the book was originally written. 
The result would seem to be what might have been ex- 
pected, as it is believed the tale has had more success 
abroad than at home. 

The work was originally prmted as well as written in 
Italy, and the workmen employed on it were utterly 
unacquainted with the English language. So many 
errors are found in books which are printed under the 
most &vourable circumstances, that the writer will be 
readily believed, when he ascribes very many of those 
which existed in the original edition of this work to 
the facts just mentioned. The punctuation was par- 
ticularly bad, often so faulty as to destroy the sense, 
and^ in many instances, words of the same sound were 
substituted for those that bore a different meaning. 
In the present edition care has been had to correct 
these errors ; and it is hoped that the book, in these 
particulars at least, has been materially improved. 
Some redundancy ha/s been curtailed ; the style has 
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been occasionally altered, it is thought for the better ; 
and such explanatory notes have been added m it W9» 
belieyed might help the European reader in coxfipt^ 
bending the allusions and incidents of the book. In 
other respects, the tale remains as it waa originally 
conceived ond written. 



London, 
September, 1833. 
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THE WEPT OF WISH-TON- WISH. 



CHAPTER I. 

I may dujoin mj hand, but not my faith. — SoAJUntMZ. 

Xhe historical allusions of this tale belong to a remote pe- 
riod of American annals. A colony of self-devoted and 
pious refugees^ who fled from religious persecution^ had 
landed on the rock of Plymouth less than half a century 
befcHre the time at which the narrative commences^ and 
they^ and their descendants^ had already transformed a 
broad waste of wilderness into smiliug fields and cheerful 
villages. The labours of the original emigrants was chiefly 
limited to the country on the ooast^ which, by its proximity 
to the waters that rolled between them and Europe, affi)rded 
the semblance of a connexion with the land of their fore, 
fathers and the distant abodes of civilisation. But enter. 
prise and a desire to search for still more fertile domains^ 
together with the temptation offered by the vast and un- 
known regions that lay along their western and northern 
bordersy soon induced bolder adventurers to penetrate more 
deeply into^the forests^ abandoning as it were all their ties 
and hopes of communication with what it was their prac*- 
tice to call the old world. The precise spot to which we 
desire to transport the imagination of the reader was one 
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of these establishments of what may be called the forlorn 
hope^ in the march of civilisation through the country. 

So little was then known of the great outlines Of tbe 
American continent that^ when the lords Say and Seal^ 
and Brooke^ connected with a few associates^ obtained a 
grant of the territory which now composes the state of Con- 
necticut^ the king of England affixed his name to a patent^ 
which constituted them proprietors of a country that ex- 
tends from the shores of the Atlantic to those of the South 
Sea. Nothwithstanding the apparent hopelessness of ever 
subdidng^ or of even occupying a territory like this^ emi- 
grants from the mother colony of Massachusetts were fdund 
ready to commence the Herculean labour^ within fifteen 
years from the day on which they had first put foot upon 
the well-known Jrock of Hymouth. The fort of Say-Brooke^ 
the towns of Windsor, Hartford, and New Haven, soon 
sprang into existence ; and, from that period to this, the 
little community which then had birth has been steadily, 
calmly, and prosperously advancing in its career, a model 
of order and reason, and the hive from which swarms of 
industrious, hardy, and enlightened yeomen have since spread 
themselves over a surface so vast, as to create an impression 
that they still aspire to the possession of the immense re- 
gions included in their original grant. 

Among the religionists whom disgust or persecution had 
early driven into the voluntary exile of the colonies, there 
was more than an usual proportion of men of character and 
education. The reckless and the gay, younger sons, soldiers 
unemployed, and students from the inns of courts, early 
sought advancement and adventure in the more southern 
provinces, where slaves offered impunity from labour, and 
where war, with a bolder and more stirring policy, oftener 
gave rise to scenes of excitement, and of course to the ex- 
ercise of the faculties best suited to their habits and dispo- 
sitions. The more grave and religiously disposed found 
refuge in the colonies of New England. Thither a muiM- 
tude of private gentlemen transferred their fortunes and 
their families, imparting a character of intelligence and a 
moral elevation to the country which it has nobly sustained 
to the present hour. 
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>:- The natoie of the dvil wan m Engluid had enlisted 
many men of deep and sinoere piety in the profession of 
arms. Some of them had retired to die colonies before the 
troubles .of Ae mother countiy reached their crisis^ and 
others continued to arrive, throughout the whole period of 
their existence^ until the Restoration^ when crowds of those 
who had been disaffected to the house of Stuart sought 
the security of these distant possessions. 

A stem^ fanatical soldier^ of the name of Heathoote, had 
been among the first of his class to throw aside the swosd 
for the implements of industry peculiar to the advancement 
of a newly-established country. How far the influence of 
a young wife may have affected his decision it is not ger« 
mane to our present ol]gect to consider^ though the vecords^ 
from which the matter we are about to relate is gleaned^ 
give reason ^to suspect that he thought his domestic harmony 
would not be less secure in the wilds of the new worlds than 
among the companions with whom his earlier associations 
would naturally have brought him in commumon. 

Like.bimselfy his consort was born of one of those fami- 
lies which, taking their rise in the Franklins :of the times 
of the. Edwards and Henries, had become possessors of 
hereditary landed estates that, by their gradually increasing 
value, had elevated them to the station of small country 
gentlemen. In most other nations of Europe they would 
have been rated in the class of the petite nobksee. Not- 
withstanding the disparity in their years, the .union had 
been happy, and the stern Christian soldier had reason to 
believe, now that he had reached a region in which civil 
and religious strife were unknown, that the tranq^uiUity of 
his future life was tO' repay the hardships and dangers to 
which he had been exposed in his youth and earlier man- 
hood. But the domestic happiness of Captain Heathcote 
was dooined to receive a fatal blow, from a quarter where, 
apparently, he had least reason to apprehend danger. The 
very day he landed in the long-wished-for asylum, his 
wife, n^ade^him the father of a noble boy, a gift that was 
bes^wed' at the melancholy price of her own existence. 
Twenty years the senior of the woman who followed his for*, 
tunes to tibese distant regions, the retired warrior had always 
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considered it so perfectly within the order of Mngs, that 
he himself was to he the first to fiay the debt of natmv^ 
that this blow fell upon . him with doable Tic^noe for 
being so unexpected. While the visions which Captain 
Heathcote entertained of a fiitnre world were sufficiently 
▼iyid and distinct^ there is reason^ too, to think that they 
were seen through a tolerably long vista of quiet and com- 
fortable enjoyment in this. The calamity cast an addi- 
tional shade of seriousness over a mind that was already 
more than chastened by the subtleties of sectarian doc- 
trines^ and from being grave and thoughtful^ his character 
gradually assumed a cast that approached to austerity and 
melancholy. Still he was not of a nature to be unmanned 
by any vicissitude of human fortune. He lived on^ useful 
and unbending in his habits^ a pillar of strength in the 
way of wisdom and courage to the immediate ndgh- 
bourhood among whom he resided^ but reluctant from 
temper^ and from a disposition which had been shadowed 
by withered happiness^ to enact that part in the public 
affairs of the little state to which his comparative wealth 
and previous habits might well have entitled him to aspire. 
He gave his son such an education as his own resources 
and those of the infant colony of Massachusetts afforded ; 
and, by a sort of delusive piety into whos^ merits we have 
no desire to look^ he thought he had also furnished a com- 
mendable evidence of his own desperate resignation to the 
will of Providence^ in causing him to be puUicly christened 
by the name of Content. His own baptismal appellation 
Was Mark^ as indeed had been that of most of his ancestors^ 
for two or three centuries. When the world was a little 
uppermost in his thoughts^ as will sometimes happen with 
the most humbled spirits^ he had even been heard to speak 
of a Sir Mark of his family^ who had ridden a knight in the 
train of one of the more warlike kings of his native land. 

There is sonic ground for believing that the great parent 
of evil early looked with a malignant eye^ on the example 
of peaoefulness and of unbending morality that the colo* 
nists of New £ngland were setting to the rest of Christen, 
dom. At any rate^ come from what quarter they mighty 
scjiisms and doctrinal contentions early arose among the 



cilmgrants themselyeB ; and the miem, Dvbo together had de« 
serted the flresidet of their fbrefathers in quest of religious 
peaee^ were ere long seen separating their fortunes^ in order 
that each might enjoy unmolested those peculiar shades of 
iaith^ which all had the presumption no less than the folly 
to believe were necessary to propitiate the omnipotent and 
merdfiil Father of the universe. If our task were one of 
Queokngy, a wholesome moral on the vanity^ no less than on 
t|ie absurdity of the human race^ might be here introduced 
to some advantage. 

Under the influence of this new impulse^ and scrupu. 
lously believing in the wisdom and necessity of the change^ 
Mark Heathcote announced to the community in which he 
had BOW sojourned more than twenty years^ that he intended 
for a second time to establish his altars in the wilderness^ 
HI the hope that he and his household might worship God 
as to them seemed right. The authoritative and gravely 
communicated intelligence was received with a feeling akin 
to awe. Doctrine and seal were momentarily forgotten in 
die respect and attachment which had been unconsciously 
created by' the stem severity of his principles, united to the 
ondeniable virtues of his practice. The elders of the settle-. 
ment communed with him freely and in charity ; but the 
voioe of condliadon came too late. He listened to the 
reasonings of the ministers, who were assembled from all 
the adjoining parishes, in sullen respect ; and he joined in 
the petitions for light and instruction, that were oiifered up 
on the occasion, with the deep reverence with which he 
ever drew near to the footstool of the Almighty ; but he 
did both in a temper into which too much positiveness of 
spiritual pride had entered, to open his heart to that sym- 
pathy and charity which, as they are the characteristics of 
our mild and forbearing doctrines, should be the chief 
study of those who profess to follow their precepts. All 
that was seemly, and all that was usual, were done ; but 
Ae purpose of the stubborn sectarian remained unchanged. 
His iinal decision is worthy of being recorded. 

'' My youth was wasted in ungodliness and ignorance," 
he said, ^< but in my manhood have I known the Lord. 
Near two score years have I toiled for the truth, and all 
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that weary time have I passed in trimming my lamps^ lest^ 
like the foolish virgins^ I should he caught unprepared ; 
and now^ when my loins are girded and my race is nearly 
tnn, shall I hecome a hackslider and falsifier of the word ! 
Much have I endured, as ye know^ in quitting the earthly 
mansion of my fathers^ and in encountering the dangers of 
sea and land for the faith ; and rather than let go its hold, 
win I once more cheerfully devote to the howling wilderness, 
ease, offspring, and, should it be the will of Providence, 
life itself!" 

. The day of parting was one of unfeigned and general 
sorrow. Notwithstanding the austerity of the old man's 
character, and the nearly unhending severity of his brow, the 
milk of human kindness had often been seen distilling from 
his stem nature in acts that did not admit of misinterpret- 
ation. There was scarcely a young beginner in the laborious 
and ill-requited husbandry of the township he inhabited, 
a district at no time considered either profitable or fertile, 
who could not recall some secret and kind aid which had 
flowed from a hand that, to the world, seemed clenched 
in cautious and reserved frugality; nor did any of the 
faithful of his vicinity cast thdr fortunes together in 
wedlock without receiving from him evidences of an in- 
terest in their worldly happiness that was far more sub- 
stantial than words. 

On the important morning, therefore, when the vehicles, 
groaning with the household goods of Mark Heathcote, 
were seen quitting his door and taking the road which led 
to the sea-side, not a human being of sufficient age^ within 
many miles of his residence, was absent from the interest- 
ing spectacle. The leave-taking, as usual on all serious 
occasions, was preceded by a hymn and prayer, and then 
the sternly-minded adventurer embraced his neighbours 
with a mien in which a subdued exterior struggled fear- 
fully and strangely with emotions that, more than once, 
threatened to break through the formidable barriers of 
even his acquired manner. The inhabitants of every 
building on the road were in the open air to receive and 
to return the parting benediction. More than once the 
men who guided his teams were commanded to halt, and 
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all Bear^ possessiiig human aspirations and human respon- 
sibility^ were collected to offer petitions in favour of him 
who departed, and of those who remained. The requests 
for mortal privileges were somewhat light and hasty, hut 
the askings in behalf of intellectual and spiritual light were 
long, ferventi and oft repeated. When the tongue was 
wearied^ and the mind was exhausted of all its immediate 
stores of doctrinal subtleties, the aged traveller went his 
way, followed by a train of those whose temporal fortunes 
were dependent on his wisdom or caprice. In lliis cha- 
racteristic manner did one of the iirst of the emigrants to 
the new world make his. second removal into scenes of 
renewed bodily suffering, privation and danger. 
* Neither person nor property was transferred from place 
to place, in this .country, at the middle of the seventeenth 
.ceiUury, with the despatch and with the facilities of the 
present time. The roads were necessarily few and short, 
and communication by water was irregular, tardy, and 
far from commpdious. A wide barrier of forest lying 
between that portion of Massachusetts Bay from which 
Mark Heathcote emigrated, and the spot, near the Con. 
i&ecticut river, to which it was his intention to proceed, he 
was induced to adopt the latter mode of conveyance. But 
a long delay intervened between the time when he com- 
menced liis short journey to the coast, and the hour when 
he was finally enabled to embark. During this detention, 
he and his household sojourned among the godly-minded 
of the narrow peninsula where there already existed the 
germ of a flourishing town, and where the spires of a noble 
and picturesque city now elevate themselves above so many 
thousands of roofs. 

The son did not leave the colony of his birth and the^ 
haunts of his youth, with the same unwavering obedience 
to the, call of duty as the father. There was a fair, a 
youthful, and a gentle being in the recently established 
town of Boston, of an age, station, opinions, fortunes, and, 
what was of still greater importance, of sympathies suited 
to his own. Her form had long mingled with those holy 
images which his stem instruction taught him to keep 
-ffiOBt familiarly before the mirror of his thoughts. It is 
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not rarprbdng^ then^ tbat the yoitth hailed the dakj at 
propitious to his wishes^ or thait be turned it to the account 
which the promptings of a pure affection so nataraUy 
suggested. He was united to the gentle Ruth Harding^ 
only the week before his father sailed on his second jnl* 
grimage. 

It is hot our intention to dwdl on the incidoits of the 
Toyage. Though the genius of an extraordinary roan bad 
discorered the world which was now beginning to fill with 
eivOised men^ nayigation at that day was not rich in 
attainments. A passage among the shoals of Nantucket 
must have been one of actual danger^ no less than of terror ; 
and the ascent of the Connecticut itself was an exploit 
worthy of being mentioned ; stilly perseverance^ resolution^ 
and great caution^ effected what is now readily performed 
by the aid of science^ and all the obstacles were overcome. 
If not with facility at least without loss. In due time the 
adventurers landed at the English fort of Hartford^ where, 
they tarried for a season^ in order to obtain rest and 
spiritual comfort. But the peculiarity of doctrine^ on 
which Mark Heathcote laid so much stress^ was one thai 
rendered it advisable for him to retire still further from 
the haunts of men. Accompanied by a few followers^ he 
proceeded on an exploring expedition^ and the end of the 
summer found him once more established on an estate that 
he had acquired by the usual simple forms practised in the 
colonies^ and at the trifling cost for which extensive dia. 
tricts were then set apart as the property of individuals. 

The love of the things of this life, while it certainly 
existed^ was far from being predominant in the afiections 
of the puritan. He was frugal from habit and principle, 
more than from an undue longing after worldly wealth. 
He contented himself^ therefore, with acquiring an estate 
lliat should be valuable^ rather from its quality and beauty 
than from its extent. Many such places offered themselves,, 
between the settlements x>f Weathersfield and Hartford,, 
and that imaginary line whidi separated the possessions of 
the colony he had quitted from those of the one- he joined. 
He made his location, as it is termed in the language of 
the country, near the northern boundary of the latter. 



Thiv spot, by the aid of an expenditure tlMt miglit liaye 
been oonaidered lavish for the oonntry and the age^ of 
some lingering of taste^ which eren the self-denying and 
subdued hftbits of his later life had not entirely extin. 
goished, and of great natural beauty In the distribution of 
land, water and wood, the emigrant contrived to convert 
into an abode that was not more desirable for its retire- 
nent from the temptations of the world, than for its rural 
loveliness. 

After this memorable act of conscientious self-devotion, 
years passed away in quiet amid a species of negative pro- 
sperity. Rumours from the old world reached the ears of 
liie tenants of this secluded settlement months after the 
events to which they referred were elsewhere forgotten, and 
tumults and wars in the sister colonies came to their 
knowledge only at distant and tardy intervals. In the 
mean time, the limits of the other colonial establishments 
were gradually extending themselves, and valleys were 
beginning to he cleared nearer and nearer to their own. 
Old age had now begun to make a visible impression on 
the iron frame of the captain, and the fresh colour of youth 
and health, with which his son had entered the forest, was 
giving way to the brown covering produced by exposure 
and toil. We say of toil, for, independently of the habits 
and opinions of the country which strongly reprobated 
idleness, even in those most gifted by fortune, the daUy 
difficulties of their situation, the chase, and the long and 
intricate passages that the veteran himself was compelled 
to adventure in the surrounding forest, partook largely of 
the nature of the term we have used. Ruth ocmtinued 
blooming and youthful, though maternal anxiety was soon 
added to her other causes of care. Still, for a long season, 
nought occurred to ex<nte extraordinary regrets for the 
step they had taken, or to create particular uneasiness in 
behalf of the future. The borderers, for such by their 
frontier position diey had in truth become, he«t[ the 
strange and awfiil tidings of the dethronement of one 
king, of the interregnum, as a reign of more than usual 
vigour aikd prosperity is called, and of the restoration of 
the son of him who is strangely enough termed a martyr^ 
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To all these eTentfol and unwonted dianoes in the fortanea 
of kinga, Mark Heathoote listened with deep and reveren- 
tial submission to the will of Him^ in whose eyes crowns 
and sceptres are merely the more costly baubles of the 
world. Like most of his contemporaries who had sought 
shelter in the western continent^ his pditical opinions^ if 
not absolutely republican^ had a leaning to liberty that was 
strongly in oj^sition to the doctrine of the divine rights 
of the monarcii^ while he had been too far removed frovn 
the stirring passions which had gradually excited those 
nearer to the throne to lose their respect for its sanctity^ 
and to sully its brightness with blood. When the transient 
and straggling visitors that at long intervals visited his 
settlement^ spoke of the Protector, who for so many years 
ruled England with an iron hand, the eyes of the old man 
would gleam with sudden and singular interest ; and ouce, 
when commenting, after evening prayer, on the vanity and 
the vicissitudes of this life, he a^cknowledged that the ex. 
traordinary individual, who was, in substance if not in 
name, seated on the throne of the Plantagenets, had been 
the boon companion and ungodly associate of many of his 
youthful hours. Then would follow a long, wholesome, 
extemporaneous homily on the idleness of setting the afiec« 
tions on the things of life, and a half suppressed, but still 
intelligible commendation of the wiser course which had 
led him to raise his own tabernacle in the wildamess, 
instead of weakening tlve chances of eternal glory by 
striving too much for the possession of the treadierouB 
vanities of the world. 

But even the gentle and ordinarily little observant Ruth> 
could trace the kindling of the eye, the knitting of the 
brow, and the flushings of his pale and furrowed cheek, as 
the murderous conflicts of the civil wars became the themes 
of the ancient soldier's discourse. There were momenta, 
too, when religious submission and, we had almost said^ 
religious precepts, were partially forgotten, as he explained 
to his attentive son and listening grandchild, the nature of 
the onset, or the quality and dignity of the retreat. At 
such times, his still nervous hand would even Wield the 
Idade in order to instruct the latter in its uses, and many & 
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long wintry evening was passed in thus indirectly teaduag 
an art^ that was so much at variance with the mandates of 
his. Divine Master. The chastened soldier^ however^ never 
forgot to close his instruction with a petition extraordinary^ 
in the customary evening prayer^ that no descendant of his 
should ever take life from a heing unprepared to die^ ex- 
cept in justifiable defence of his faith^ his person^ or his 
lawful rights. It will be seen that a liberal conslniction 
of the reserved privileges^ would leave sufficient matter to 
exercise the subtlety of one subject to any extraordinary 
propensity to arms. 

Few opportunities offered^ however^ in their remote 
situation^ for the practice of a theory that had been taught 
in so many lessons. Indian alarms^ as they were termed^ 
were not unfrequent^ it is true ; but as yet they had never 
produced more than terror in the bosoms of the gentle 
Ruth and her young offspring. They had also heard of 
travellers massacred^ and of families separated by captivity ; 
but^ either by a happy fortune^ or by more than ordinary 
prudence in the setters who were established along that 
immediate frontier^ the knife and the tomahawk had as yet 
been sparingly used in the colony of Connecticut. A 
threatening and dangerous struggle with the Dutch of the 
adjoining province of New Netherlands^ had been averted 
by the foresight and moderation of the rulers of the new 
plantations; and, though a warlike and powerful native 
chief kept die neighbouring colonies of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island in a state of constant watchfulness^ the ap- 
prehension of danger from this cause was not great in the 
breasts of those so remote from the scene of strife as the 
individuals who composed the family of our emigrant. 

In this quiet ipanner did years ^de by^ the surround- 
ing wilderness slowly retreating from the habitations of the 
Heathcotes^ until they found themselves in the possession 
of as many of the comforts of life as their utter seclusion 
from the rest of the world could give them reason to 
expect. 

With this preliminary explanation^ we shall refer the 
reader to the succeeding narrative for a more minute^ and^ 
'we hope^ for a more interesting account of the incidents of 
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a legend tbat we apprehend wili prove too homely for the 
tastes of those whose imaginations seek the excitement of 
scenes more stirrings or of a condition of life kss natural. 



CHAPTER II. 

I%r, I do know you ; 
And dare, upon the warrant of my art, 
Commend a dear tbuig to you. — King Lear. 

At the precise time when the action of our piece com- 
mences, a fine and fruitful season was drawing to a close* 
The harvests of the hay^ and of the smaller coms^ had long 
heen over^ and the younger Heathcote with his lahourers 
had passed, a day in depriving the luxuriant maize of it^ 
tops^ in order to secure the nutritious hlades for fodder *, 
and to admit the sun and air to harden a grain that is 
almost considered the staple production of the region he 
inhabited. The veteran Mark had ridden among the work- 
men during their light toil^ as well to enjoy a sight which 
promised abundance to his flocks and herds^ as to throw ia, 
on occasion^ some wholesome spiritual precept^ in which, 
doctrinal subtlety was far more prominent than the rules 
of practice.. The hirelings of his son^ for he had long 
since yielded the management of the estate to Contentj^ 
were^ without an exception^ young men bom in the coun- 
try^ and long lise and much training had accustomed them 
to a blending of religious exeircises with most of the em-« 
ployments of life. They listened^ therefore^ with respect ; 
nor did an impious smile^ or an impatient glance^ escape 
the lightest-minded of their number during his exhortations^ 
though the homilies of the old man were neither very brief 
nor particularly original. But devotion to the one great 
cause of their existence^ austere habits^ and unrelaxed in^* 

* The maize is the staple product of every American farm on which the richer 
planU, such as the cotton, tobacco, Stc are not grown. The grain is universally 
termed '* corn," par etcellpnce, and it is said there is no animal, t)ie purely car. 
BirorouA escepted, that will not thrive oa it 



duMry iii keeping viXhre a fifttne of ceal tihat liad l)een 
kindled in the other hemisphere to bum longest and 
brightest in this^ had interwoven die practice mentioned 
with most of the opinions and pleasures of these metaphy- 
sical though simple-minded people. The toil went on 
none the less cheerily for the extraordinary accompaniment, 
and Content himself, by a certain glimmering of supersti- 
tion, which appears to be the usual concomitant of excited 
religious zeal, was fsan to think that the sun sbone more 
brightly on their labours, and that the earth gave forth 
more of its fruits, while these holy senitiments were flowing 
from the lips of a father whom he piously loved, and so 
deeply reverenced. 

But when the sun, usually at that season in the climate 
of Connecticut a bright unshrouded orb, fell towards the 
tree tops which bounded the western horizon, the old man 
began to grow weary with his own well-doing. He there- 
fete finished his discourse with a prudent admonition to 
the youths to complete their tasks before they qtdtted the 
field, and, turning the head of his horse, he rode slowly, 
and with a musing air, towards the dwelHngs. It is pro. 
bable that, for some time, the thoughts of Mark were 
occupied with the intellectual matter he had Just been 
handling with so much power ; but when his little nag 
stopped of itself on a small eminence, which the crooked 
cowpath he was foDowing crossed, his mind yielded to the 
impression of more worldly and more sensible objects. As 
the scene that drew his contemplations from so many 
abstract theories to the realities of life was peculiar to the 
country, and is more or less connected with the subject of 
our tale, we shaU endeavour briefly to describe it. 

A small tributary of the Connecticut divided the view 
into two nearly equal parts. The fertile flats, that ex. 
tended on each of its banks for more than a mile, had been 
early stripped of their burthen of forests, and they now 
lay in placid meadows, or in fields from which the grain o 
the season had lately disappeared, and over which the 
plough had already left the marks of recent tillage. The 
whole of the plain, whidi ascended gently from the rivulet 
towards the forest, was subdivided in enclosures by num- 
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berksB fences*^ constructed in the rude but sabfitantial 
manner of the country. Rails^ in which lightness and 
economy of wood had been but little consulted, lying in 
^g.zag lines^ like the approaches which the besieger makes 
in his cautious advance to the hostile fortress, were piled 
on each other, until barriers seven or eight feet in height 
were interposed to the inroads of vicious cattle. In one 
spot, a large square vacancy had been cut into the forest; 
and though numberless stumps of trees darkened its sur-^ 
face, as indeed they did many of the fields on the flats 
themselves, bright green grain was sprouting forth luxu- 
riantly from the rich and virgin soil. High against the 
side of an adjacent hill, that might aspire to be called a 
low rocky mountain, a similar invasion had been made on 
the dominion of the trees : but caprice or convenience had 
induced an abandonment of the clearing, after it had ill 
requited the toil of feUing the timber by a single crop. In 
this spot, straggling, girdled, and consequently dead trees, 
piles of logs, and black and charred stubbs, were seen 
deforming the beauty of a field, that would otherwise have 
been striking from its deep setting m the woods. Much 
of the surface of this opening, too, was now concealed by 
bushes of what is termed the second growth, though, here 
and there, places appeared in which the luxuriant white 
clover, so natural to the country, had followed the dose 
grazing of the flocks. The eyes of Mark were bent 
enquiringly on this clearing, which, by an air line, might 
have been half a mile from the place where his horse had 
stopped, for the sounds of a dozen differently toned cow- 
bells were brought to his ears, on the still air of the 
evening, from among its bushes. 

The evidences of civilisation were the least equivocal, 
however, on and around a natural elevation in the land 
which arose so suddenly on the very bank of the stream^ 
as to give to it the appearance of a work of art. Whether 
these mounds once existed everywhere on the face of the 

* Hedges are nearly unknown in America, but each field is defended by.a 
fence or a wall Tbis peculiarity distinguishes the landscapes oftbe country ftam 
any in the eastern hemisphere^ where fences are sometimes found, but are 
never general. 
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%0di^ and have disappeared before long tillage and labour^ 
ire shall not presume to conjecture ; but we haye reason to 
ihink that they occur much more frequently in certain parts 
of our own country^ than in any other familiarly known to 
ordinary travellers^ imless perhaps it may be in some of the 
yalleys of Switzerland. The practised veteran had chosen 
the summit of this flattened cone for the establishment of 
that species of military defence which the situation of the 
country^ and the character of the enemy he had to guard 
against^ rendered advisable as well as customary. 

The dwelling was of wood^ and it was constructed of the 
ordinary frame-work^ with the usual thin covering of 
boards. It was long, low^ and irr^ular^ bearing marks of 
having been reared at difierent periods, as the wants of an 
increasing family had required additional accommodation. 
It stood near the verge of the natural declivity^ and on 
diat side of the hill where its base was washed by the 
rivnlet, a rude piazza stretched along the whole front of 
the edifice overhanging the stream. Several large, irregular, 
and dumsy chimneys, rose out of difierent parts of the 
roofs, anodier proof diat comfort, rather than taste, had 
been consulted in the disposition of the buildings. There 
were also two or three detached offices on the summit of 
the hill, placed near the dwellings, and at points most con- 
venient for their several uses. A stranger might have 
remarked that they were so disposed as to form, far as they 
went, the difibrent sides of a hollow square. Notwithstand- 
ing the great length of the principal building and the dis- 
position of the more minute and detached parts, this desir- 
able formation would not, however, have been obtained, 
were it not that two rows of rude constructions in logs, 
f^om wbich the bark had not even been stripped, served to 
eke out the parts that were deficient. These rude primeval 
edifices were used to contain various domestic articles, and 
provisions; and they also furnished numerous lodging 
rooms for the labourers, and the inferior dependants of the 
farm. By the aid of a few, strong, high gates of hewn 
timber, those parts of the buildings which, had not been 
made to unite in the original construction^ were sufficiently 
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connected ta oppose so many btrriers agdiist 'admUiiMi 
jiato the inner court. 

But the building which was most oonspicuousy by its 
position as well as by the singularity of its construction, 
jBtood on a low, artificial mound in tiie centre of the qua- 
drangle. It was high, hexagonal in shape, and crowned 
with a roof that came to a point, and from whose peak pro* 
jected a flag-staff. The foundation was of stone ; but, at 
the height of a man above the earth, the sides were made 
of massive, squared logs, firmly united by an ingenious 
combination of their ends, as well as by perpendicular sup- 
porters pinned closely into their sides. In this citadel, or 
block-house, as from its materials it is technically called, 
there were two different tiers- of long, narrow loop-holes, 
but no regular windows. The rays of the setting sun, how- 
ever, flittered on one or two small opaiings in the roof, in 
which glass had been set, furnishing evidence that the sum- 
mit of the building was sometimes used for other purposes 
than those of defence. 

About half-way up the sides of the eminence on which 
the dwelling stood, was an unbroken line of high palisadoes 
made of the bodies of young tre§s firmly knit together by 
braces and horizontal pieces of timber, and evidently kept 
in a state of jealous and complete repair. The air of the 
whole of this frontier fortress was neat and comfortable, 
and, considering that the use of artillery was unknown to 
those forests, not unmilitary. 

At no great distance from the base of the hill stood the 
bams and the stables. They were surrounded by a vast 
range of rude but warm sheds, beneath which sheep and 
horned cattle were usually sheltered fr<»n the storms of Che 
rigorous winters of the climate.* The surfaces of the 
meadows immediately around the out-buildings, were of a 
smoother and richer sward than those in the distance, and 

* The European obtaini a venr confused notion of the American continent, 
from the circumstance of its differing *o much, in many particulars, from his 
own. Connecticut, the scene of this tale, lies in the latitude of Lower Italy, and 
yet its winters are as rude as those of the north of Germany, while its summery 
produce the fruits of a warm climate. The eastern shores of both the two 
great continents possess, in a greater or less degree, this peculiarity, while their 
western have a smaller range of the thermometer. It Is not easy to account satis, 
factorily for the circumstance, but the fact seems certain. 
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the fiettoes w«re to ft for. nidre IrtifiridL^ «id peiiia^i 
though scarcely on a miMre aerTieeaMe, plaoh A lax^e or.- 
chard, of some ten or fiftoen years' gprowth, too^ added 
gnady to the air •£ iiiif»roVemeiit which put thia smiHiig 
Talky in mah strong and pfeaaing eootrast to the andleai 
and neariy uatenaated woods by which it was enTironed* 

Of the interminable forest it is not necessary to apeak. 
With the solitary exception^ on die mountain sidoy and of 
here and there a wind-iow, idong which the trees had been 
ufffiooted by the furious Uasts that sometimes sweep off 
acres of oar Izees in a minute, the eye could find iio odier 
olsgect to study in the vast setting of thia quiet rural pic^ 
tuie, but the seemingly endless maae of wilderness. The 
broken surfaee o£ the knd^ however, limited the view to 
an horizon of no great extent, though the art of man couid 
scarcely devise colours so vivid or so gay as those which 
were afforded by the brilliant hues of the fbliage. The keen, 
biting fiosts, known at the dose of a New £n^nd autumn, 
had already touched the broad and fringed leaves of the 
maples, and the sudden and secret process had been wrought 
upon all the other varieties of the forest, producing a ma. 
gical eSSectt which can be nowhere seen unless in regions in 
whidi nature is so bountiful and luxuriant in summer, and 
so sudden and so stem in the change of the seasons. 

Over this picture of pros]ierity and peace, the eye of old 
Mark Headicote wandeied with a keen degree of woridly 
prudence. The melancholy sounds of the variously toned 
beUa ringing hoUow and plaintivdy among the arches of 
the woods^ gave him reason to believe that the herds of the 
family were voluntarily returning from their unlimited fo. 
rest pasturage. His grandson, a fine spirited boy of some 
fourteen yeaars, was approaching through the fields^ driving 
before hkn a small flocks vi^ch domestic necessity eom^ 
polled the ^nnily to keep at great occasienal loss, and at a 
heavy expense of time and trouble, both of which could 
alone jnrotect it from the ravages of tlie beasts of prey. A 
species of half-witted serving lad, whom charity had in- 
dticed the old man to harbour among his dependants, wtis. 
seen issuing from the woods, nearly in a line with the neg-R ', 
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lected clearing on the. mountain side. The latter advanced^ 
shouting and urging before him a drove of colts^ as shag^, 
as wayward, and nearly as untamed^ as himself. 

'^ 'How now^ weak one^" said the Puritan^ with a seyere 
eye^ as the two lads approached him^ with their several 
charges from different directions, and nearly at the same 
instant ; '' how now^ sirrah ; dost worry the cattle in this 
gaitj when the eyes of the prudent are turned from thee ? 
Do as thou wouldst be done by^ is a just and healthful ad* 
monition, that the learned and the simple^ the weak' and the 
strong of mind^ should alike recall to their thoughts and 
their practice. I do not know^ moreover, that an over- 
driven colt will be at all more apt to make a gentle and use- 
ful beast in its prime, than one treated with kindness and 
care.*' 

'^ I believe the evil one has got into aU the kine^ no less 
than into the foals," sullenly returned the lad ; '^ I've 
called to them in anger, and I've spoken to them as if they 
had been my natural kin, and yet neither fair word, nor 
foul tongue, will bring them to hearken to advice. There 
is something frightful in the woods this very sun-down, 
master ; or colts, that I have driven the summer through, 
would not be apt to give this unfair treatment to one they 
ought to know to be their friend." 

'^ Thy sheep are counted, Mark ? " resumed the grand- 
father, turning towards his descendant with a less austere, 
but always with an authoritative brow ; '^ thy mother hath 
need of every fleece to provide covering for thee and others 
like thee ; thou knowest, child, that the creatures are few, 
and that our winters are weary and cold." 

'^ My mother's loom shall never be idle from careless- 
ness of mine," returned the confident boy ; '' but counting 
and wishing cannot make seven and thirty fleeces, where 
there are only six and thirty backs to carry them. I have 
been an hour among the briars and bushes of the hi£L 
logging *, looking for the lost wether, and yet neilher loek, 

* After the trees are feOed in clearing land, they are cut into convmiiflot 
lengths to be rolled into' piles, in order that they may be burnt This process U 
called ** logging," and a field while in thif ftate is called <*tbe loggint/* 
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hoof, hide^ nor horn, is there to say what hath befallen the 
aniinal." 

^< Thou hast lost a sheep 1 — thk carelesstiess will cause 
thy mother to grieve.*' i ^ 

'^ Grandfather, I have been no idler. Since the last 
hunt, the flock hath been allowed to browse thewooda, 
for no man in all that week saw wolf, panther, or bear* 
though the country was up, from the great river to the 
outer settlements of the colony. The biggest four-footed 
animal that lost its hide in the muster was a thin-ribbed 
deer, and the stoutest battle given was between wild 
Whittal Ring here, and a wood-chuck that kept him at 
arms* length for the better part of an afternoon." 

" Thy tale may be true, but it neither finds that which 
is lost, nor completeth the number of thy mothw's flock. 
Hast thou ridden carefully through the new clearing ? — 
it is not long since I saw the animals grazing in that 
quarter. What hast thou twisting in thy fingers, in that 
wasteful and unthankful manner, Whittal ? " 

'* What would make a winter blanket, if there was 
enough of it ! wool ! and wool too, that came from the 
thigh of old Straight-Horns ; else have I forgotten a 1^ 
that gives the longest and coarsest hair at the shearing." 

" That truly seemeth a look from the animal that is 
wanting," exclaimed the other boy. '' There is no other 
creature in the flock, with a fleece so coarse and shaggy. 
Where found you the handful, Whittal Ring?" 

" Growing on the branch of a thorn. Queer fruit this, 
masters, to be seen where young plums ought to ripen ! *' . 

" Go to," interrupted the old man, " tibou idlesty and 
misspendest the time in vain talk. Go, fold thy flock, 
Mark; and do thou, weak one, house thy charge with less 
uproar than is thy wont. We should remember that the 
Toiee is given to man, — firstly^ that he may improve the 
blessing in thanksgivings and petitions ; secondly, to com- 
municate cuch gifts as may be imparted to himself, and 
which it is his bounden duty to attempt to impart to 
Others; and then, thirdly, to declare his natural wants 
and inclinations/* 

With this admonition, which probaUj proceeded fmu 
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ft neOrei ttmae&ifashtsu in die Poritiui that he hid peirmitted 
a momentary cloud of selfishness to obscure the brightness 
t0f his owti ftith^ the iM^y separated. The grandson and 
the hireling took their several ways to the ft^ds^ while old 
Mark himself slowly continued his course towants the 
dwdlitaga. It was near enough to the hoUIrs of darkness^ 
to render the preparations we have mentioned prudent ; 
st^ no Ui^eney ciJled for particulm- haste in the return of 
the Veterui to the shelter and protection ef his own com-^ 
fortable and secure abode. He therefore loitered ideng 
the path^ occasionally iTVoppIng to loolt into the prospects 
of the young crops that were beginning to spring up in 
readiness foir ^e coming year^ imd at times bending his 
gaze arowid the whole of his Umited horiaon, like one 
who had the hatat of exceeding and unremitted care. 

One ef these numerous pauses promised to be much 
longer than "usual. Itotrtead of iteeping his understandiog 
eye on the grain^^e look of the <^d man appeared fietstened, 
as by a charm, on some distant and obseiire olject. Doubt 
and uncertainty, for many minutes, seemed to mingle in 
his gaze. But all hesitation had apparently disappeared, 
as his lips severed and he spoke, peihaps unconsciously to 
himself, alond. 

'* It is no decepti<wi," were the low words^ *' but a 
living and an accountable creature of the Lord's ! Many 
a day hath passed since such a sight hath been witnessed 
in this vale ; but my eye greatly deceives me, or yonder 
cometh otae ready to ask for hoi^itality, and, peradventure, 
for Christiam and brotherly communion." 

The sight of the aged emigrant had not deceived him: 
One, who appeared a way- worn and weary traveller, had 
indeed ridden out of the forest, at a point where a path 
that was easier to be traced by the blazed * trees that lay 
tiong its route than by any marks on the earth itself, 
issued into the cleared land. The progress of the stranger 
had at first been so wary and dow, as to bear the manner 
of exceeding and mysterious caution. The blind road, 
along whiish he must have ridden not oiify far but hard, 

* A trae that hu haA a itripeof Iti bark removed t;ftbe axe isaaidto be 
" blazed." It it the uftual manner of marking a path in the wildemecs. 



or nij^t had certainly oyertakeB kim m d» wooda» led to 
one of die dbtant settkmenta that laf nearer to the feiiUe 
haxiks of the ConneeCieiiA. Few ever iottowed itB windingB 
Int gcKh as kid especial nMuis, or extraordioary com- 
nimaea in the way of religionB friendihips, with die pro. 
prietors of the Wish-Ton- Wish *^ aa^ in commemoration 
of liie first bird that had been seen by the emigianta, the 
▼alley of the Heathcotes was caled. 

Onoe fidrly in view^ an^ dbuibt or apprehcBiioa that the 
stranger might at first ha^e entertaiaed, disappeared. He 
rode holdlj and steadily fiarwavd^ until he drew a rein tihat 
his impoTeriflhed and weary beast g^dly obeyed^ within a 
few feet of the proprietor of the raliey^ whose gase had 
never eeased to watoh 1^ movements^ Irom the instant 
when the other first came within view. Befbore speaking, 
the stranger, a man whose head was gettii^ g^sy^ Vf^^ 
rently as much with hardship as with time, and oa» whose 
great weight would have proved a grieyoiia burthen in a 
long ride^ to even a better conditioned beaat than the ill- 
favoiired procvinoial hack he had riddsn, dismonnted and 
threw the bridle loose upon the drooping neck of the 
animaL The latter, without a momeBt'a delay, and with 
a greediness that denoted long abstinence, profited by ito 
liberty to ctop the herbage where it stood. 

'^ I camM)t be mistaken when I sappose that I haye at 
length reaclted the valiey of the Wish-Ton* Wish," the 
visiter said, touching a soiled and slouched beaiver that 
more than half concealed his features. The question was 
put in an English that bespoke a descent from those who 
dweU in the midland counties of tine mother country, ratiier 
than in that intanation whi^ is still to be traoed, equally 
in the western portions of En^nd and in the eastern 
states of the Union. Notwithstanding the purity of hia 
accent, there was enough in the form of his speech to dem 
note a severe cemplianoe with the fksbion of the leligionista 
of the times. He used that measured and methodical tonci, 
which was, singularly enough, believed to distinguish an 
entire absmce c^ afibctation in language. 

* Tl%^ bird is called tlie Wbip.poor.ymi by tke people of Aiqierica, from 
tosat mntiked rMemblaxwe^to these wordi in its notei. 
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* " Thou hast reached the dwelling of him thou aeekest ; 
one who is a submissive sojourner in the wilderness of the 
world, and an humUe servitor. in the outer temple." 

'^ ThiSj then^ is Mark Heathcote ! " repeated the stran- 
ger^ regarding die other with a look of long^ and^ possibly^ 
of suspidoua investigation. 

*' Such is the name I bear. A fitting cbnfidenoe in 
Him who knows so well how to change the wilds into the 
haunts of m)»i, and much suffering have made me the 
master of what thou seest. MHiether thou comest to tarry 
a night, a week, a month, or even for a still longer season, 
as a brother in care, and I doubt not one who striveth for 
the right, I bid thee welcome." 

The stranger thanked his host^ by a slow inclination of 
the head, but the gaze, which began to partake a little of 
the look of recognition, was still too earnest and engross- 
ing to admit of verbal reply. On the other hand, though 
the old man had scanned ihe broad and rusty beaver, the 
coarse and well-wom doublet, the heavy boots, and, in 
short, the whole attire of his visiter^ in which he saw no 
vain conformity to idle fashions to condemn, it was evident 
that personal recollection had not the smallest influence in 
quickening his hospitality. 

^' Thou hast arrived happily,'' continued the Puritan ; 
^' had night overtaken thee in the forest, unless much prac- 
tised in the shifts of our young woodsmen, hunger, frost, 
and a supperless bed of brush, would have given thee mo« 
tive to tiiink more of the body than is ^ther profitable or 
seemly." 

The stranger tnight possibly have known the embarrass* 
ment of these several hardships, for the quick and uncon- 
scious glance he threw over his soiled dress, seoned to be- 
tray some familiarity already with the privations to which 
his host alluded. As neither of them however appeared 
disposed to waste further time on matters of such light 
moment, the traveller put an arm through the bridle of 
his horse, and, in obedience to an invitation from the 
owner of the dwelling, they took their way towards the 
fortified edifice on the natural mound. 

The task of furnishing litter and provender ta the jaded 



beast was performed by Whittal Ring^ under the inspec 
tion^ and at times under the instructions of its owner and 
his host^ both of whom appeared to take a kind and com. 
nendable interest in the comfort of a faithful hack^ that 
had evidently suffered long and much in the serrice of its 
master. When this duty was discharged, the old man and 
bis unknown guest entered the house together ; the frank 
and unpretending hospitality of a country like that they 
were in, rendering suspicion, or hesitation, unknown to the 
reception of a man of white blood, more especially if he 
spoke the language of the island which was then first send- 
ing out its swarms, to subdue and occupy so large a por- 
tion of a continent that nearly divides the earth in moieties. 



CHAPTER III. 

* f 

This is most strange : your father 's in some passion 

That works him strongly. Ten^st. 

A VBW hours made a great change in the occupations of 
the different members of our simple and secluded family. 
The kine had yielded their nightly tribute ; the oxen had 
been released from the yoke, and were now secure beneath 
their sheds ; the sheep were in their folds, safe from the 
assaultB of the prowling wolf, and care had been taken to 
«ee that every thing possessing life was gathered within the 
particular defences provided for its security and comfort. 
But while all this caution was used in behalf of living 
things, the utmost indifibrence prevailed on the subject of 
that spedcB of moveable property which, elsewhere, would 
have been guarded with at least an equal jealousy. * The 
homely falnics of the looms of Ruth lay on their bleaching 
ground, to drink in the night dew : and ploughs, harrows, 
carts, saddles, and other similar articles, were left in situ- 
ations sp exposed, as to prove that the hand of man had 
occupations so numerous and so urgent, as to render it in- 
convenient to bestow labour where it was not considered 
ftbaohitely necessary. 

o 4t 



C^ateat hiauwlf was the lt«ft to quit the fields and Ae 
ant-buUdiQgs. Whi^n he reached the peetern in the paliN 
aadoes^ he 80pped to eall to those above him^ in erder to 
learn, if any yet lingered without the wooden barriosb 
The apfiwer being in ^ negative^ he entered, and drawings 
to the small but heayy gate^ he secured it villi bar, holt 
and. loc](> carefully and jealously, with his own hand. Aa 
this was no more than a nightly and necessary precaution, 
the affairs of the family received no interruption. The 
Boeal of the hour was soon ended, and conversation, with 
those light toils which are peculiar to the long evenings o£ 
the fall and winter in fiuniUes on the frontier, suceceded, 
as fitting employments to dose the business of a laborious 
and well-spent day. 

Notwithstanding the entire simplicity which marked the 
opinions and usages of the colonists at that period, and the 
great equality of condition which even to this hour distin- 
guishes the particular community of which we write, choice 
and inclination drew some natural distinctions in the 
ordinary intercourse of the inmates of the Heathcote 
family. A fire, so bright and cheerful as to render candles 
or torches unnecessary, blaaed on an enormous hearth in a 
sort of upper kitchen. Around it were seated six or seven 
hardy and athletic young men, some drawing coarse tools 
carefully through the curvatures of ox-bows, others scraping 
down the helves of axes, or perhaps fashioning sticks of 
birch into homely but convenient brooms. A demure, 
side-looking, young woman kept her great wheel in motion^ 
while one or two others were passing from room to 
room, with the notable and stirring industry of hand- 
maidens busied in the more familiar cares of the households 
A door communicated with an inner and a superior apart, 
ment. Here was a smaller but an equally cheerful fire ; a 
fioor which had recently been swept, while that without 
had been freshly sprinkled with river sand; candles of 
tallow on a table of cherry .wood from the neighbouring 
forest; walls that were wainscotted in the black-oak of 
the country; and a few other articles, of a fadbion so 
antique, and of ornaments so ingenious and rich, as ^ 
announce that they had been transported from beyond seft» 



Abcfre the mantel were mqpended the armorial bearings of 
the Heathcotes and die Hardings, each elaVorately emm 
hUxoDed in tent^stitch. 

The principal personages of the fiamily w&ee seated 
avoand the hitter heapth, while a straggler ffom the other 
room^ of more than usual curiosity^ had placed himself 
among them, marking the distinction ia vsahs^ or rather in 
situation^ merely hy the extraordinary oare which he took 
that none of the scrapings that fell from the axe helve he 
was polishii^ should litter the spotlese oaken floor. 

Until this period of the ev^iing^ the duties of hospitality 
and the observances of religion had prevented famiHar 
discourse. But the regular offices of the housewife were 
now ended for the night ; the handmaidens had all retired 
to their wheels; and as the bustle of a busy and more 
stirring domestic industry ceased^ the cold and self-restrained 
silence, which had hitherto only been broken by distant 
and brief observations of courtesy, or by some wholesome 
aUusion to the lost and probationary condition of man^ 
aeemed to invite an intercourse of a more general 
character. 

^' You entered my clearing by the southern path,'' 
oommenoed Mark Heathcote, addressing himself to his 
guest with sufficient courtesy to denote a breeding superior 
to that of most of those who dwelt in the wilderness^ ^^ and 
needs must bring tidings from the towns on the riter side. 
Has aught been done by our counsellors at home, in the 
matter that pertaineth so closely to the welLbeIng of this 
colony ? " 

^' You would have me say whether he that now sitteth 
on the throne of England hath listened to the petitions of 
his people in this province, and hath granted them pro. 
tection against th^ abuses which mi^t so readily flow out 
of his own ill-advised will, or out of the violence and 
lajustice of his successors ? " 

'* We will render unto Ciesar the things that are 
CiBsar's, and speak reverently of men having authority. I 
would fain know whether the ageut sent by our people hath 
gained the ears of those who counsel the pxi|ice^ and 
obtained that which he sought ? " 
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'' He hadi done more^" returned the stranger ; '^ he 
hath even gained the ear of the Lord's anointed." 

'^ Then is Charles of hetter mindand of stronger justice 
^an report hath spoken. We were told that light mannen 
and unprofitahle companions had led him to think more of 
the vanities of the worlds and less of the wants of those 
over whom he hath heen called by Providence to rule^ than 
is meet for one that sitteth on a high place. I rejoice 
that the arguments of the man we sent have prevailed 
over more evil promptings, and that peace and freedom of 
conscience are likely to be the fruits of the undertaking. 
In what manner hath he seen fit to order the future govern- 
ment of this people ? ** 

** Much as it hath ever stood; — by their own ordi- 
nances. Winthrop hath returned, and he is the bearer of 
a Royal Charter^ which granteth aU the rights long 
claimed and practised. None now dwell under the crown 
of Britain with fewer offensive demands on their con- 
sciences, or with lighter calls on their political duties, than 
the men of Connecticut." 

'^ It is fitting that thanks should be rendered, therefore, 
where thanks are most due," said the Puritan, folding his 
hands on his bosom, and sitting for a moment with closed 
eyes, like one who communed with an unseen being. *' Is 
it known by what manner of argument the Lord moved 
the heart of the prince to hearken to our wants ; or was 
it an open and manifest token of his power ? " 

'^ I think it must needs have been the latter," rejoined 
the visiter, with a manner that grew caustic and emphatic. 
'' The bauble, that was the visible agent, could not have 
weighed gready with one so proudly seated before the eyes 
of men." 

Until this point in the discourse. Content and Ruth^ 
with their ofispring, and the two or three other individuals 
who composed the audience, had listened with the demure 
gravity which characterised the manners of the country. 
The language, united with the ill-concealed sarcasm con. 
veyed by the countenance, no less than the emphasis of the 
speaker, caused them now to raise their eyes, as by a com- 
mon impulse. The word " bauble " was audibly and 
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curioaslj repeated. But the look of cold irony had already 
passed from the features of the stranger, and it had given 
place to a steni and fixed- austerity^ that imparted a cha- 
racter of grimness to his hard and sun-burnt visage. Still 
he betrayed no disposition to shrink from the subject ; but^ 
afler regarding his auditors with a glance in which pride 
and suspicion were singularly blended^ he resumed ibe 
discourse, 

. '' It is known/' he added^ '^ that the grandfather of him 
the good people of these settlements have commissioned to 
bear their wants over sea^ lived in the favour of the man 
who last sat upon the throne of England ; and a rumour 
goeth forth^ that the Stuart^ in a moment of princely con- 
descension^ once decked the finger of his subject with a 
ring wrought in a curious fashion. It was a token of the 
love which a monarch may bear a man." 

^^ Such gifts are beacons of friendiship^ but may not be 
used as gay and sinful ornaments^" observed Mark^ while 
the other paused like one who wished none of the bitterness 
of his allusions to be lost. 

• '^ It matters not whether the bauble lay in the cofibrs of 
the Winthrops^ or has long been glittering before the eyes 
of the faithful in the Bay, since it hath finally proved to 
be a jewel of price," continued the stranger. '^ It is said, 
in secret, that this ring hath returned to die finger of a 
Stuart, and it is openly proclaimed that Connecticut hath 
a charter ! '' 

Content and his wife regarded each other in melancholy 
amazement. Such an evidence of wanton levity and of 
unworthiness of motive, in one entrusted with the gift of 
earthly government, pained their simple and upright minds; 
while old Mark, of still more decided and exaggerated 
ideas of spiritua] perfection, distinctly groaned. The 
stranger took a sensible pleasure in this testimony of their 
abhorrence of so gross and so unworthy a venality, though 
he saw no occasion to heighten its efiect by further speech. 
When his host stood erect, and, in a voice that was ac- 
customed to obedience, he called on his family to join, in 
bdialf of the reckless ruler of the land of their fadiers, in 
a petition to Him who alone could soften the hearts of 



princes, hd ^Iso arose fyom his seiit. But even in ibis aid 
<Nf devotkn^ the stranger bore the air of one who wished to 
do plei^ure to his ent^tainers^ rather than to obtain the 
boon that was so ostentatiously asked. 

The prajfer^ though she^rt^ was pointed^ ferventj and 
B&fficiently personal. The wheels in the outer room ceased 
their hum^ and a general movement denoted ^at all there 
had arisen to join in the office^ while one or two oi thdur 
number, impelled by deeper pletys or str<N|ger interest^ 
drew near to the ^^pen door between the rooms in wder to 
listen. With this singular^ but charaeteristic, inteiruptioB^ 
that particular branch of the discourse which had given 
rise to it^ altogether ceased. 

^ And have we reason to dread a rising of the savages 
on the borders ? " asked Content, when he found that the 
moved spirit of his father was not yet sufficiently calmed, 
to return to the examination of temporal tilings ; . '^ one 
who brought wares from the towns below, a few months 
since, recited reasons to itv a movement among the red 
men." 

The subject had not sufficient interest to open the ears 
of the stranger. He was deaf, or he chose to al^ct deaf- 
ness^ to the interrogatory. Laying his two large and 
weather.worn though still muscular hands, on a visage 
that was much darkened by exposure, he appeared to ahukt 
out the objects of the world, whik he communed deeply, 
and, as would seem by a slight tremor that shook even hia 
powerful frame, terribly with his own thoughts. 

" We have many to whom our hearts strongly cling to 
heighten the smallest symptom of alarm from that ^uartar," 
added the tender and anxious mother, her eye glancing at 
the uplifted countenances of two little girls, whoi, busied 
with their light needle-work, sate on stools at her £ael. 
^' But I rejoice to see that one who hath journeyed from 
parts where the minds of the savages mnU be better under^ 
ptood, hath not feared to do it unarmed." 

The traveller slowly uncovered his features, .and the 
glance that his eye shot over the face of the l«3t ^aker, 
was not without a gentle and iBtereated expiession. In-^ 
•tantly recgverii^ his oomposiurey ho arose^ and tnuming ta 
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ibe iAdulife leat^dm Mdc^ Wllfch hi^ beeti borne on th^ 
cropper of his beg, and Tvfaich now lay at no ^at distance 
from hto seat^ lie dieir a pair of borseinan's pistols from 
two well-eonvrived pockels in its stdes^ and laid them deli*, 
herately on the table. 

" Though Kt^e disposed to seek an encounter with atoy 
bearing Ibe Image of man/' he said^ *' I have not neg- 
lected the litsual precautions of those who enter the wilder- 
Bess. &ere are weapons t^at^ in steady hands^ might' 
easily take life^ or^ at need^ preserve it." 

Tlie young Ma^k drew near with boyish curiosity, and 
while one finger ventured to touch a lock, as he stole a 
consdous glance of wrong-doing towards his mother, he 
sud, wi1& as mu(^ of contempt in his air as the schooling 
of his mimners wotihl allow — 

^ An Indian arrow would make a surer aim than a bore 
as short as this ! When the trtdner from Hartford struck 
1^ w^d-ciat on the hill.clearing, he sent tftie bullet from a 
five-foot barrel ; besides, ibis short-sighted gun would be a 
dull weapon in a hug against the keen-edged knife that the 
wicked Warapanoag is known to carry." 

*' Boy, thy years are few, and thy boldness of speedi 
marvellous," sternly interrupted his grandfather. 

The stranger manifested no displeasure, however, at the 
confident language of the lad. Encouraging him with a 
look whidi plainly proclaimed that martial qualities in no 
degree lessened the stripling in his favour, he observed 
tbat — 

'* The youth who is not afraid to think of the fight, or 
to reason on its chances, will lead to a manhood of spirit 
and independence. A hundred thousand striplings like 
this, might have spared Winthrop his jewel, and die Stuart 
the shame of yielding to so vain and so trivial a bribe. 
But thou mayest see by this weapon, child, that had we 
come to the death-hug, the wicked Wampanoag might 
have found a blade as keen as his own." 

The stranger, whSe speaking, loosened a few strings of 
his doublet, and thrust a hand into his bosom. The action 
enabled more than one eye to catch a momentary glimpse 
of another weapon of the same description, but of a size 
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much smaller than those he had atoeady so freely exhiMted.N 
As be immediately withdrew his hand^ and again closed 
the garment with studied care^ no one presumed to advert 
to the circumstance, but all turned their attention to the 
long, sharp, hunting knife that he deposited by the side of 
the pistols, as he concluded. Mark ventured to open its 
blade, but he turned away with sudden consciousness^ 
when he found that a few fibres of coarse, shaggy wool, 
that were drawn from the loosened joint, adhered to his 
fingers. 

" Straight-Horns has been against a bush sharper than 
the thorn !" exclaimed Whittal Ring, who had been at 
hand^ and who watched with childish admiration the 
smallest proceedings of the different individuals. " A 
fiint for the back of the blade, a few dried leaves and 
broken sticks, with such a carver, would soon make roast 
and broiled of the old bell-wether himself ! I know that 
the hair of all my colts is sorrel*, and I counted five at 
sundown, which is just as many as went loping through 
the underbrush when I loosened them from the hopples in 
the morning; but six-and-thirty backs can never carry 
seven-and-thirty growing fleeces of unsheared wool. 
Master knows that^ for he is a scholar^ and can count a 
hundred ! '' 

The allusion to the fate of the lost sheep was so plain as 
to admit of no misinterpretation of the meaning of the 
witless speaker. Animals of that class were of the last 
importance to the comfort pf the settlers, and there was not 
probably one within hearing of Whittal Ring, that was at 
all ignorant of the import of his words. Indeed^ the loud 
chuckle and the open and deriding manner with which the 
lad himself held above his head the hairy fibres that he 
had snatched from young Mark, allowed of no concealment^ 
had it been desirable. 

^^ This feeble- gifted youth would hint that thy knife 
hath proved its edge on a wether that is missing from our 
flock, since the animals went on their mountain range in 

* *' Sorrel '* is a colour much known among the American horsea. It 1« a 
reddUh chestnut The word if old English, but has fiiUen into disufe in the 
aotber country. ^ 
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the morning/' said ihe hMt, calmly ; diougfa eren he bent 
his eye to the floor as he waited for an answer to a remark 
direct as the one his sense of justice and his indomitable 
loye of right had prompted. 

^^. Is hunger, then, a crime, that they who dwell so far 
firom the haunts of selfishness visit it with their anger ? " 

" The foot of christian man never approadied the gates 
of Wish-Ton- Wish to be turned away in uncharitableness, 
but that which is freely given should not be taken in 
licentiousness. From off the hill, where my flock is wont 
to graze, it is easy, through many an opening of the forest, 
to see these roofs; and it would have been better that the 
body should languish, than that a grievous sin should be 
placed on that immortal spirit, which is abready too deeply 
laden, imless thou art far more happy than others of the 
fallen race of Adam." 

" Mark Heathcote," said the accused, with an unwaver* 
ing tone, " look further at those weapons, which, if a 
guilty man, I have weakly placed within^ thy power. Thou 
wilt find more there to wonder at, than a few straggling 
hairs that the spinner would cast from her as too coarse for 
service." 

*^ It is long since I found pleasure in handling the 
weapons of strife ; may it be longer to the time when they 
shall be needed in this abode of peace. These are instru- 
ments of death resembling those used in my youth by 
cavaliers that rode in the levies of the first Charles and of 
his pusillanimous father. There were worldly pride and 
great vanity, with much and damning ungodliness, in the 
wars that I bave seen, my children ; and yet the carnal 
man found pleasure in the stirrings of those graceless 
days ! Come hither, younker ; thou hast often sought to 
know the manner in which the horsemen are wont to lead 
into the combat, when the broad-mouthed artillery, and 
pattering leaden hail have cleared a passage for the struggle 
of horse to horse, and man to man. Much of the justifi* 
cation of these combats must depend on the inward spirit, 
and on the temper of him that striketh at the life of his 
fellow sinner ; but righteous Joshua, it is known, contended 
with the heathen throughout a supernatural day: and 



therefore^ always hamUy confiding that our canseis juat^ I 
will open to thy young mind the lues of a weapon that 
ha& never hefoie been seen in dieae forests." 

*' I have hefted many a heavier piece than this/' said 
young Mark, frowning equally with the exertion and with 
the instigations of his aspiring spirit, as he held out the 
ponderous weapon in a single hand ; " we have guns that 
might tame a wolf with greater certainty than any barrel^ 
of a bore less tlian my own height. Tell me, grand'therj, 
at what distance do the mounted warriors you so often 
name, take liieir sight ? " 

But the power of speech appeared suddenly to have 
deserted the aged veteran. He had interrupted his own 
discourse, and now^ instead of answering* the interrogatory 
of the boy, his eye wandered, slowly and with a look of 
painful doubt, from the weapon, that was still held before 
him, to the countenance of the stranger. The latter con- 
tinued erect, like one courting a strict and close examin- 
ation of his person. This dumb show could not fail to 
attract the observation of Content. Rising from his seat. 
With the quiet authoritative manner which is still seen in 
the domestic government of the people of the region where 
he dwdt, he beckoned to all present to qtdt the apartment. 
Ruth and her daughters, the hirefings, the ill-gifted 
Whittal,. and even the reluctant Mark, preceded him to 
the door J which he dosed with respectful care : and then 
the whole of the wondering party mingled with those o£ 
the outer room, leaving the one they had quitted to the 
sole possession of the aged chief of the settlement, and to 
his still unknown and mysterious guest. 

Many anxious, and, to those who were excluded, seem- 
ingly interminable minutes passed, and the secret interview 
appeared to draw no nearer its close. That deep reverence, 
which the years, paternity, and character of the grand, 
father had inspired, prevented all from approaching the 
quarter of the apartment nearest to the room they had left ; 
bat a silence, still as the grave, did all that silence could 
do, to enlighten their minds in a matter of so mnch general 
interest. The deep, smothered sentences of the speakers 
were often heard, each dwelling with steadiness and pro- 



ptietj on his particular theme : but no souifd that conveyed- 
meaning to the minds of those without^ passed the envious 
walls. At length the voice of old Mark became more^ 
liian usually audible^ and then Content arose^ with a 
gesture to those around him to imitate his example. The 
young men threw aside the subjects of their light employ* 
ments^ the maidens left the wheels^ which had not been' 
turned for many minutes, and the whole party disposed 
themselves in the decent and simple attitudes of prayer. 
For the third time that evening was the voice of the Puri- 
tan heard, pouring out his spirit in a communion with that* 
Being on whom it was his practice to repose all his worldly 
cares. But, though long accustomed to all the peculiar 
forms of utterance by which their father ordinarily ex- 
pressed his pious emotions, neither Content nor his atten- 
tive partner was enabled to decide on the nature of the 
feeling that was now uppermost. At times it appeared to 
be the language of thanksgiving, and at others it assumed 
more of the imploring sounds of deprecation and petition ; 
in short, it was so varied, and though tranquil, so equi-' 
vocal, if such a term may be applied to so serious a subject, 
as completely to baffle every conjecture. 

Long and weary minutes passed after the voice had 
entirely ceased, and yet no summons was given to the 
expecting family, nor did any sound proceed from the 
inner room, which the respectful son was emboldened to 
construe into an evidence that he might presume to enter. 
At length, apprehension began to mingle with conjec- 
tures, and then the husband and wife communed apart^ in 
whispers. The misgivings and doubt of the former, soon 
manifested themselves in still more apparent forms. He 
arose, and began to pace the wide apartment, gradually 
approaching nearer to the partition which separated the 
two rooms, evidently prepared to retire beyond the limits 
of hearing, the moment he should detect any proofs that' 
his uneasiness was without a sufficient cause. Still no 
sound proceedc^d from the inner room. The breathless 
silence which had so shortly before reigned where he was, 
appeared to be suddenly transferred to the spot in which 
he was vainly endeavouring to detect the smallest proof of' 
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liuman existence. Again he returned to Ruth^ and again 
they consulted in low voices^ as to the step that filial duty 
■eemed to require at their hands. 

<' We were not bidden to withdraw," said his gentle 
companion ; '^ why not rejoin our parent, now that^ time 
' hath been given to understand the subject which so evi- 
dently disturbed his mind ? *' 

Content, at length, yielded to this opinion. With that 
cautious discretion which distinguishes his people, he 
motioned to the family to follow, in order that no unne* 
cessary exclusion should give rise to conjectures, or excite 
suspicions, for which after all the circumstances might prove 
no justification. Notwithstanding the subdued manners of 
the age and country, curiosity, and perhaps a better feel* 
ing, had become so intense, as to cause all present to obey 
this silent mandate, by moving as swiftly towards the 
open door as a never- yielding decency of demeanour would 
permit. 

Old Mark Heathcote occupied the chair in which he 
had been left, with that calm and unbending gravity of 
eye and features, which was then thought indispensable to 
a fitting sobriety of spirit. But the stranger had dis- 
appeared. There were two or three outlets by which the 
room, and even the house, might be quitted, without the 
knowledge of those who had so long waited for admis- 
sion, and the first impression led the family to expect his 
reappearance through one of these exterior passages. 
Content, however, read in the expression of his father's 
eye that the moment of confidence, if it were ever to arrive, 
had not yet come ; and so admirable and perfect was the 
domestic discipline of this family, that the questions which 
the son did not see fit to propound, no one of inferior 
oondition, or lesser age, might presume to agitate. 

With the person of the stranger, every evidence of his 
recent visit had also vanished. Mark missed the weapon 
that had excited his admiration ; Whittal looked in vain for 
the hunting knife which had betrayed the fate of the wether; 
Mrs. Heathcote saw by a hasty glance of the eye that the 
leathern sacks, which she had borne in mind ought to be 
transferred to the sleeping apartment of their guestj^ were, 

u 
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gone; and ft mild and playful image of herself^ who bore 
her name^ no less than most of those features which had 
rendered her own youth so attractive^ sought without success 
a massive silver spur^ of curious and antique workmanship^ 
which she had been permitted to handle until the moment 
when the family had been commanded to withdraw. 

The night had now worn later tiian the hour at which 
it was usual for people of habits so simple to be out of 
their beds. The granilfather lighted a taper^ and^ bestow- 
ing the usual blessing on those around him with an air as 
calm as if nothing had occurred, he prepared to retire to 
his own room. And yet matter of interest seemed to linger 
on his mind. Even on tbe threshold of the door he turned ; 
and^ ^r an instant^ all exx^ected some explanation of a cir. 
cumstance which began to wear no littie of the aspect of an 
exciting and painM mystery. But their hopes were raised 
only to be disappointed. 

" My thoughts have not kept the passage of the time," 
he said. '^ In what hour of the night are we, my son ? " 

He was told that it was already past the usual moment 
of sleep. 

*' No matter ; that which Providence hath bestowed for 
our comfort and support should not be lightiy and un- 
thankfiilly disregarded. Take thou the beast I am wont 
to ride. Content, and follow the path which leadeth to the 
mountain clearing ; bring away that which shall meet tiiine 
eye near the first turning of the route toward the river 
towns. We have got into the last quarter of the year ; and 
in order tiiat our industry may not flag, and that all may 
be stirring with the sun, let the remainder of the household 
seek their rest." 

Content saw, by tiie manner of his father, that no de- 
parture from the strict letter of these instructions was ad- 
missible. He closed the door after his retiring form, and 
llben, by a quiet gesture of authority, indicated to his de- 
pendants that they were expected to withdraw. The maidens 
of Ruth led the children to their chambers ; and, in a few 
more minutes, none remained in the outer apartment, al- 
ready so often named, but the obedient son^ with his ansi« 
dus and affectionate consort 
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^' I will be thy oompanion^ husband,*' aaid Ruth in a 
half whisper, so soon as the little domestic preparations for 
securing the fires and the doors were ended. " I like not 
that thou shouldst go forth into the forest alone, at so late 
an hour/' 

" One will be with me there, who never deserteth those 
who rely on his protection. Besides, my Ruth, what is 
there to apprehend in a wildeniess like this ? The beasts 
have been lately hunted from the hills^ and, excepting those 
who dwell under our own roof, there is not a man within 
a long day's jdde." 

" We know not. Where is the stranger that came within 
our doors as the sun was setting ? " 

" As thou sayest, we know not. My father is not minded 
to open his lips on the.subject of this traveller ; and surely 
we are not now to learn the lessons of obedience and self- 
denial.*' 

" It would, notwithstanding, be a great easing to the 
spirit to hear at least the name of him who hath eaten of 
our bread and joined in our family worship, though he were 
immediately to pass away for ever from before the sight." 

" That may he have done already;" returned the less 
curious and more self-restrained husband. " My father 
will not that we enquire." 

" And yet there can be little sin in knowing the con- 
dition of one whose fortunes and movements can excite 
neither our envy nor our strife. I would that we had tar- 
ried for a closer mingling in the prayers ; it was not seemly 
to desert a guest who, it would appear, had need o^ an es- 
pecial up-offering in his behalf." 

'^ Our spirits joined in the asking, though our ears were 
shut to the matter of his wants. But it will be needful 
that I should be afoot with the young men in the paoming, 
and a mile of good measurement would not reach to the 
turning in the path to the river towns. Go with me to the 
postern, and look to the fastenings ; I will not keep thee 
Long on thy watch.** 

Content and his wife now quitted the dwelling by the 
only door that was left unbarred. Lighted by a moon that 
was fiill, though clouded, they passed a gateway between two 
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of the outer buildings, and descended to the pafisadoes. 
The bars and bolts of the little postern were removed ; and 
in a few minutes the former^ mounted on the back of his 
father's own horse^ was galloping briskly along the path 
which led into the part of the forest he was directed to 
seek. 

While the husband was thus proceedings in obedience to 
orders that he never hesitated to obey^ his faithful wife 
withdrew within the shelter of the^wooden defences. More 
in compliance with a precaution that was become habitual^ 
than from any present causes of suspicion, she drew a single 
bolt, and remained at the postern, anxiously awaiting the 
residt of a movement that was as unaccountable as it was 
extraordinary. 



CHAPTER IV. 

F the name of something hoIy,^Sir, why stand jou 
In this strange stare? Tempea, 

As a girl, Ruth Harding had been one of the mildest and 
gentiest of the human race. Though new impulses had 
been given to her naturally kind affections by the attach- 
ments of a wife and mother, her disposition sufiered no 
change by marriage. Obedient, disinterested, and devoted 
to those she loved, as her parents had known her, so, by 
the experience of many years, had she proved to Content. 
In the midst df the utmost equanimity of temper and of 
deportment, her watchful solicitude in behalf of the few 
who formed the limited circle of her existence never slum- 
bered. It dwelt impretendingly, but active, in her gentle 
•bosom, like a great and moving principle of life. Though 
'circumstances had placed her on a remote and exposed 
frontier, where time had not been given for the several 
customary divisions of employments, she was unchanged 
in habits, in feelings, and in character. The affluence of 
ber husband had elevated her above the necessity of bur- 
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thensome toil ; and while she had encountered the duigers 
of the wilderness, and neglected none of the duties of her 
active station^ she had escajied most of those injurious 
consequences which are a little apt to impair the peculiar 
loveliness of woman. Notwithstanding the exposure of a 
border life, she remained feminine, attractive, and singu* 
larly youthful. 

The reader will readily imagine the state of mind with 
which such a being watched the distant form of a hus- 
band, engaged in a duty like that we have described. 
Notwithstanding the influence of long habit, the forest 
was rarely approached, after night-fall, by the boldest 
woodsman, without some secret consciousness that he 
encountered a positive danger. It was the hour when its 
roaming and hungry tenants were known to be most in 
motion ; and the rustling of a leaf, or the snapping of a dry 
twig, beneath the Ught tread of the smallest animal, was 
apt to coiffure images of the voracious and fire.eyed pan- 
ther, or perhaps of a lurking biped, which, though more 
artful, was known to be scarcely less savage. It is true 
that hundreds experienced the uneasiness of such sensations 
who were never fated to undergo the realities of the fearful 
pictures. Still facts were not wanting to supply sufficient 
motive for a grave and reasonable apprehension. 

Histories of combats with beasts of prey, and of mas* 
sacres by roving and lawless Indians, were the moving 
legends of the border. Thrones might be subverted, and 
kingdoms lost and won in distant Europe, and less should 
be said of the events, by those who dwelt in these woods, 
than of one scene of peculiar and striking forest incident^ 
that called for the exercise of the stout courage and the 
keen intelligence of a settler. Such a tale passed from 
mouth to mouth, with the eagerness of powerful personal 
interest ; and many were already transmitted from parent 
to child, in the form of tradition, until, as, in more artifi- 
cial communities graver improbabilities creep into the 
doubtful pages of history, exaggeration became too dosely 
blended with truth ever again to be separated. 

Under the influence of these fedings, and perhaps 
prompted by his neverJfailing discretion. Content had 
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'ifoown a weE-tried piece over Ms shoulder : and when he 
rose the ascent on. which his father had met the stranger^ 
Ruth caught a glimpse of his form^ bending on the neck 
of his borse^ and gliding through the misty light of the 
hovr^ resembling one of those fancied images of wayward 
and hard^iding sprites^ of which the tales of the eastern 
continent are so fond of speaking. 

Then followed anxious moments, during which neither 
sight nor hearing could in the least aid the conjectures of 
the attentive wife. She listened without breathing, and 
once or twice she thought t&e blows of hoofs, falling on 
the earth harder and quicker than common, might be dis- 
tinguiehed; but it was only as Content mounted the 
sudden ascent of the hill-side tliat he was again seen, for a 
brief instant, while dashing swiftly into the cover of the 
woods. 

Though Ruth had been familiar with the cares of the 
frontier, perhaps she had never known a moment more 
intensely painful than that when the form of her husbatid 
became blended with the dark trunks of the trees. The 
time was to her impatience longer than usual : and, under the 
excitement of a feverish inquietude, that had no definite 
object, she remove<l the single bolt that held the postern 
closed, and passed entirely without the stockade. To her 
oppressed senses, the palisadoes appeared to place limits 
€0 her vision. StiU, weary minute passed after minute, 
without bringing relief. During these anxious moments 
she became more than usually conscious of the insulated 
situation in which he and idl who were dearest to her 
heart were placed. . The feelings of a wife prevailed. 
Quitting the side of the acclivity, she -began to walk slowly 
along the path her husband had taken, - until apprehension 
insensibly urged her into a quicker movement. She paused 
only when she stood nearly in the centre of the clearing, on 
die eminence where her father had halted that evening to 
^contemplate the growing improvement of his estate. 

Here her steps were suddenly arrested, for she thought 
a form was issuing from the forest, at that interesting spot 
which her eyes had never ceased to watch. It proved to 
be no more than the passing shadow of a doud, which 
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. threw the body of its darkness on the trees^ and a portian 
of its outline on the ground near the margin of the wood. 
. Just at this instant the recollection that she hadincautioualy 
' left the postern open flashed upon her mind ; and,* with 
feelings divided between husband and children, she oon- 
menoed her return, in order to repair a neglect, to which 
habit no less than prudence imparted a high degree of eul- 
- pability. The eyes of the mother, for the feelings of that 
' sacred character were now powerftQly uppermost, were fas- 
tened on the ground, as she eagerly picked her way akmg 
the uneven surface, and so engrossed was her mind by the 
omission of duty with which she was severely reproaching 
herself, that they drunk in objects without conveying dis- 
tinct or intelligible images to her brain. 
. Notwithstanding the one engrossing thought of the mo- 
ment, an object met her eye that caused even the vacant 
organ to recoil, and every fibre in her frame to tremble 
with terror. There was a moment in which delirium neaiiy 
heightened terror to madness. She fled instinctively and 
with the swiftness of the hind. Reflection came only 
when she had reached the distance of many hundred feet 
from the spot where the startling sight had half unconsci- 
ously crossed her vision. Then for a single and a fearful 
instant she paused, like one who debated cm the course she 
ought to foUow. Maternal love prevailed, and the deer of 
her own woods scarcely bounds with greater agility than 
the mother of the sleeping and defenceless family now con- 
tinued her flight towards the dwellings. Pantkig and 
breathless she gained the postern, which she entered and 
closed with hands that performed their office more by in- 
stinct than in obedience to thought, and doubly and trebly 
barred. 

For the first time in some minutes, Ruth now breathed 
distinctly and without pain. She strove to rally her 
' thoughts, in order to deliberate on the course that prudence 
and her duty to Content, who was stiQ exposed to the dag- 
ger she had herself escaped, prescribed. Her first impulse 
was to give the established^ signal that was to recall the 
< labourers from the field, or to awake the sleepers, in the 
: event of an alarm ; but better reflection told her that such 
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/ft itep mi^t prove fatal to him who balanced in her afibe* 
tions against the reat of the world. The struggle in her 

^mind only ended^ as she clearly and itnequiyocally caught a 
Tiew of her husband^ issuing from the forest^ at the very 

. point where he had entered. The return path unfortunately 
led directly past the spot where such sudden terror had 

• seised her mind. She would haye given worlds to have 
Jaiown how to apprise him of a danger with which her 
own imagination was full^ without communicating the 

r warning to other and terrible ears. The night was stiU^ 

-and though the distance was considerable, it was not so 
great as to render ihe chances of success desperate. 
Scarcely knowing what she did^ and yet preservings by a 
sort of instinctive prudence^ the caution which constant 

'Exposure weaves into all our habits^ the trembling woman 

jnade the efibrt. 

'^ Husband ! husband ! " she cried^ commencing plain, 
tivdy, but her voice rising with the energy of excitement, 

'*' husband, ride swiftly ; ' our little ftnth lyeth in the 
agony. For her life and thine, ride at thy horse's speed. 

'Seek not the stables, but come with all haste to the postern ; 
it shall be open to thee.'' 

This was certainly a fearful summons for a father's ear, 
and there is little doubt that, had the feeble powers of 

.Ruth succeeded in conveying the words as far as she had 

iwished, they would have produced the desired effect. But 
in vain did she call ; her weak tones^ though raised on the 
notes of the keenest apprehension, could not force their 
way across so wide a space. And yet had she reason to 
think they were not entirely lost, for once her husband 
paused and seemed to listen, and once he quickened the 
pace of his horse ; though neither of these proofs of intel- 
ligence was followed by any further signs of his having 
understood the alarm. 

Content was now upon the ominous hillock. If Ruth 
breathed at all during its passage, it was more impercepti- 

My than the gentlest respiration of the sleeping infant. 
.But when she saw him trotting with unconscious security 
along the path on the side next the dwellings, her impatience 
broke through all restraint, and throwing open the postern. 
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flhe renewed her cries, in a Yoice that was no longer useless. 
The clattering of the unshodden hoof was again rapid, and 
in another minute her husband galloped unharmed to her 
side. 

" Enter ! *' said the nearly dizzy wife, seizing the bridle, 
and leading the horse within the paUsadoes; '^ enter, 
husband ; for the love of all that is thine, enter, and be 
thankful." 

" What meaneth this terror, Ruth ? '* demanded Con- 
tent, in as much displeasure, perhaps, as he could manifest 
to one so gentle, for a weakness betrayed in his own be- 
half; ^^ is thy confidence in Him whose eye never closeth, 
and who equally watcheth the life of man and that of the 
falling sparrow, utterly lost ? " 

Ruth was deaf. With hurried hands she drew the 
fastenings, let fall the bars, and turned a key which forced a 
triple^bolted lock to perform its office. Not till then did 
she feel either safe herself, or at liberty to render thanks 
for the safety of him over whose danger she had so lately 
watched in agony. 

" Why this care ? Hast forgotten that the horse will 
suffer hunger, at this distance from the rack and manger ?'.' 

'^ Better that he starve than hair of thine should come 
to harm ! " 

*' Nay, nay, Ruth ; dost ndt remember that the beast is 
the favourite of my father, who will ill brook his passing a 
night within the palisadoes." 

*^ Husband, there is one in the fields." 

" Is there place where One is not ? " 

'' But I have seen creature of mortal birth, and creature 
too that hath no claim on thee or thine, and who trespas. 
seth on our peace, no less than on our natural rights, to be 
where he lurketh." 

^' Go to ; thou art not used to be so late from thy 
pillow, my poor Ruth ; sleep hath come over thee, whilst 
standing on thy watch. Some cloud hath left its shadow 
on the fields, or, truly, it may be that the hunt did not 
drive the beasts as far from the clearing as we had thought. 
Gome, since thou, wilt cling to my side, lay hand on the 
bridle of the horse, while I ease him of his burthen." 
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As Content oooHy proeeeded to the task he had men- 
tienedj the. thoijghts of his wife vrere momentarily diverted 
from dieir other sources of uneasiness, hy the object which 
lay on the crupper of the nag, and which, until now, had 
entirely escaped her observation. 

'' Here is, indeed, the animal this day missuig from our 
flock ! " she exclaimed, as the carcass of a sheep feQ 
heavily on the ground. 

*' Ay, and killed with exceeding judgment, if not aptly 
dressed to our hands. Mutton will not be wanting for the 
husking feast, and the stalled creature whose days were 
counted may live another season." 

" And where didst find the slaughtered beast ? " 

^' On the limb of a growing hickory. Eben Dudley, 
with aU his slight in butchering, and in setting forth the 
excellence of his meats, could not have left an animal 
hanging from the branch of a sapling, with greater know- 
ledge of his craft. Thou seest, but a single meal is 
missing from the carcass, and thy fleece is unharmed." 

" This is not the work of a Pequod !" exclaimed Ruth^ 
surprised at her own discovery ; '* the red men do their 
mischief with less care." 

" Nor has the tooth of wolf opened the veins of poor 
Straight-Horns. Here has been judgment in the slaughter- 
ing, as well as prudence in the consumption of the food. 
The hand that cut so lightly had intention of a second 
visit." 

*' And our father bid thee seek the creature where it 
was found ! Husband, I feak* some heavy judgment for 
my sins, is likely to befall our poor children ! " 

" Thy babes are quietly in their slumbers, and, thus 
far, little wrong hath been done us. Ill cast the halter 
from the stalled animal ere I sleep, and Straight. Horns 
fi^all content us for the husking. We may have mutton 
less savoury for this evil chance, but the number of thy 
flock will be unaltered." 

*' And where is he, who hath mingled in our prayers, 
and hath eaten of our bread ; he who counselled so long in 
secret widi our father, and who hath now vanished from 
among us Hke a vision ? " 
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'' That, indeed, is a question not readily to be answered," 
returned Content, who had hitherto maintained a cheerful 
air, in order to appease what he was fain to believe a cause- 
less terror in the bosom of his partner, but who was in* 
duced by this question to drop his head Uke one that 
sought reasons within the repository of his own thoughts. 
/' It mattereth not, Ruth Hcathcote ; the ordering of the 
affair is in the hands of a man of many years and great 
experience ; should his aged wisdom fail, do we not know 
that One even wiser than he, hath us in keeping ! I will 
return the beast to his rack: and when we shall haye 
jointly asked favour of eyes that never, sleep, we will go in 
confidence to our rest.'' 

'^ Husband, thou quittest not the palisadoes agun this 
night," said Ruth, arresting the hand that had already 
drawn a bolt, ere she spoke. " I have a warning of evil." 

^' I would the stranger had found some other shelter in 
which to pass his short resting reason. That he hadi 
made fiiee with my flock, and that he hath administered to 
his hunger at some cost, when a single asking would have 
made him welcome to the best that the owner of the Wish- 
Ton- Wish can command, are truths that may not be 
denied. Still is he mortal man, as a goodly appetite hath 
proven, even should our belief in Providence so far waver 
as to harbour doubts of its unwillingness to suffer beings 
of injustice to wander in our forms, and substance. I tell 
thee, Ruth, that the nag will be needed for to-morrow's 
service, and that our father will give but ill thanks should 
we leave it to make a bed on this cold hill-side. Go to 
thy rest and to thy prayers, trembler: I will dose the 
postern with all care. Fear not ; the stranger is of human 
wants, and his agency to do evil^ must needs be limited by 
human power.*' 

" I fear none of white blood, nor of Christian parentage; 
the murderous heathen is in our fields." 

" Thou dreamest, Ruth ! " 

'^ 'Tis not a dream — I have seen the glowing eye-bafls 
of a savage. Sleep was little Uke to come over me, when 
■et upon a watch like this. I bethought me that the 
errand was of unknown character, and that our father was 
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exceedingly aged^ and that perdiance his senses might be* 
duped^ and how an obedient son ou^t not to be exposed 
—thou knowest, Heathcote, that I could not look upon, 
the danger of my children's father with indi£Perence^ and 
80 I fdlowed thee to the nut-tree hillock." 

^' To the nut-tree ! It was not prudent in thee.— But 
the postern ? " 

^' It was open ; for were the key turned^ who was there 
to admit us quickly^ had haste been needed?" returned* 
Ruth, momentarily averting her face to conceal the flush 
«xcited by conscious delinquency. ^' Though I failed in 
caution^ 'twas for thy safety^ Heathcote ; but on that hil« 
lock^ and in ^ the hollow left by a fallen tree^ lies concealed 
a heathen ! " 

'^ I passed the nut-wood in going to the shambles of our 
strange butcher^ and I drew the rein to give breath to the- 
nag near it^ as we returned with the burthen. It cannot 
be ; some creature of the forest hath alarmed thee." 

'^ Ay ! creature, formed, fashioned, gifted Uke our- 
selyes, in all but the colour of the skin and blessing of the 
faith." 

'^ This is a strange delusion ! If there were an enemy 
at hand, would men, subtle as those you fear, suffer the 
master of the dwelling, and, truly I may say it without 
vain glory, one as likely as another to struggle stoutly for 
his own, to escape, when an ill-timed visit to the woods 
had delivered him unresisting into their hands ? Go, go, 
good Ruth ; thou mayst have seen a blackened log ; per- 
chance the frosts have left a fire-fly untouched ; or it may 
be that some prowUng bear has scented out the sweets of 
thy lately gathered hives." 

Ruth again laid her hand firmly on the arm of her 
husband, who had withdrawn another bolt, and, looking 
him steadily in the face, she answered by saying, solemnly, 
and with touching pathos — 

' ^^ Thinkest thou, husband, that a mother's eye could be 
deceived ? " 

It might have been that the allusion to the tender beings 
whose fate depended on his care, or that the de^ly serious,' 
though mild and gentle, manner of his consort produced 
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some fresher impression on the mind of Content, but in- 
stead of undoing the fastenings of the postern, as he had 
intended, he deliberately drew its bolts again, and paused 
to think. 

" If it produce no other benefit than to quiet thy fears, 
good Ruth/* he said, after a moment of reflection, '^ a 
Uttle caution will be well repaid. Stay thou, then, here, 
where the hillock may be watched, while I go wake a 
couple of the people. With stout Eben Dudley and expe- 
rienced Reuben Ring to back me, my father's horse may 
surely be stabled." 

Ruth contentedly assumed a task that she was quite 
equal to perform with intelligence and zeal. '^ Hie thee 
to the labourers* chambers, for I see a light still burning in 
the room of those you seek,** was the answer she gave to 
a proposal that at least quieted the intenseness of her fears 
for him iu whose behalf they had so lately been excited 
nearly to agony. 

" It shall be quickly done ; nay, stand not thus openly 
between the beams, wife. Thou mayst place thyself here, 
at the doublings of the wood, beneath the loop, where 
harm would scarcely reach thee,, though shot from artillery 
were to crush the timber.'* 

With this admonition to be wary of a danger that he 
had himself so recently affected to despise. Content de- 
parted. The two labourers he had mentioned by name, 
were youths of mould and strength, and they were well 
inured to toil no less than to the particular privations and 
dangers of a border life. Like most men of their years and 
condition, they were practised too in the wiles of Indian 
cunning ; and though the province of Connecticut, com- 
pared to other settlements, had suffered but little in this 
species of murderous warfare, they both had martial feats 
and perilous experiences of their own to recount, during 
the light labours of the long winter evenings. 

Content crossed the court with a quick step, for, not- 
withstanding his steady unbelief, the image of his gentle 
wife posted on her outer watch harried his movements. 
The rap he gave at the door, on reaching the apartment of 
tliOBe.he sought^ was loud as it was sadden. 
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" Who calls ? " demanded a deep-toned and firm voice 
from within, at the first blow of the knuckles on the plank. 

" Quit thy beds quickly, and come forth with the arms 
appointed for a sally/' 

*' That is soon done," answered a stout woodsman, 
throwing open the door and standing before Content in the 
garments he had worn throughout the day. '' We were 
jjist saying that the night was not to pass without a sum- 
mons to the loops." 

Hast seen aught ? " 

Our eyes were not shut, more than those of others ; 
we saw him enter that no man hath seen depart." 
. *^ Come, fellow ; Whittal Ring would scarce give wiser 
iq»eech than this cunning reply of thine. My wife is at 
^e postern, and it is fit we go to relieve her watch. Thou 
wilt not forget the horns of powder, since it would not tell 
tp our credit were there service for the pieces, and we 
lacking in wherewithal to give them a second discharge." 

The youths obeyed, and as httle time was necessary to 
arm those who never slept without weapons and ammu- 
nition within reach of their hands. Content was speedily 
followed by his dependents. Ruth was found at her post, 
but when lurged by her husband to declare what had passed 
in his absence, she was compelled to admit that, though 
the moon had come forth brighter and clearer from behind 
the clouds, she had seeii nothing to add to her alarm. 
. " We will then lead the beast to his stall, and close our 
duty by setting a single watcher for the rest of the night," 
said the husband. *' Reuben shall keep the postern, while 
£beu and I wiU have a care for my father's nag, not for- 
getting the carcass for the husking feast. Dost hear, deaf 
Dudley ? — cast the mutton upon the crupper of the beast, 
and follow to the stables." 

" Here has been no common workman at my office," 
said the blunt Eben, who, though an ordinaryfarm labourer, 
according to an usage still very generally prevalent in the 
country, was also sldlful in the craft of the butcher. '^ 1 
have brought many a wether to his end, but this is the first 
sheep, within all my experience, that hath kept the fleece 
while a portion of the body has been in the pot ! lie there. 
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poor Straight-Horns^ if quiet thou canst lie after such a 
strange butchery. Reuben^ I pai4 thee^ as the sun rose^ a' 
Spanish piece in silver^ for the trifle of debt that lay be- 
tween us in behalf of the good turn thou didst the riioes^ 
which were none the better for the last hunt in the hills. 
Hast ever that pistareen about thee ? '* 

This question^ which was put in a lowered tone^ and only 
to the ear of the party concerned^ was answered in the af- 
firmative. 

'^ Give it me^ lad ; in the morning thou shalt be paid 
urith usurer's interest/' 

Another summons from Content^ who had now led the 
nag loaded with the carcass of the sheep without the pos- 
tem^ cut short the secret conference. Eben Dudley^ haying- 
received the coin^ hastened to follow. But the distance to 
the out.buildings was sufficient to enable him to effect his 
mysterious purpose without discovery. Wliilst Content en- 
deavoured to calm the apprehensions of his wife^ who still 
persisted in sharing his danger^ by such reasons as he could 
on the instant command, the credulous Dudley placed the- 
thin piece of silver between his teeth, and with a pressure 
that denoted the prodigious force of his jaws, caused it to 
assume a beaten and rounded shape. He then slily dropped ' 
the battered coin into the muzzle of his gun, taking care to 
secure its presence, until he himself should send it on its 
disenchanting message, by a wad torn ^m the lining of 
part of his vestments. Supported by this redoubtable aux- 
iliary, the superstitious but still courageous borderer followed' 
his companion, whistling a low air that equally denoted his' 
indifference to danger of an ordinary nature, and his sensi- 
bility to impressions of a less earthly character. 

They who dwell in the older districts of America, where 
art and labour have long united to clear the earth of its in- 
equalities, and to remove the vestiges of a state of: nature, 
can form but little idea of the thousand objects that may^ 
exist in a clearing, to startle the imagination of one who* 
has admitted alarm, when seen in the doubtful Ught of even' 
a cloudless moon. Still less can they who have never > 
quitted the old world, and who, having only seen can only^ 
imagine fields smooth as the surface of tranquil water, j^c^' 
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tvre the effeet produced by'thiMe lingering remnants^ which 
nay be likened to so many mouldering monuments of the 
&Uen Ibreat^ seattescd at luch an hour over a broad surface 
of ppen land. Aoenstomed as they were to the sights Con- 
tent and his partner^ excited by their fears^ fancied ea<ih 
dark and distant stamp a savage^ and they passed no angle 
in the high and heavy fences, without throwing a jealous 
glance^ to see that some enemy did not lie stretched within 
its shadows. 

Still no new motiye fbr aj^rehension arose during the 
brief period that the two adventurers were employed in ad- 
mimstering to the comfort of the Puritan's steed. The 
task was ended^ the carcass of the slaughtered Straight. 
lieriis had been secured^ and Ruth was already urging her 
hsaband to vetiim, when their attention was drawn to the 
alrtitnde and mien of their companion. 

'* The man hath departed as he came/' said £ben Dud. 
ley, who stood shaking his head, in open doubt, before an 
empty, stall ; *' here is no beast, though with these eyes did 
I see the.half.wit bring hither a wdl.fiUed measure of 
speckled oats, to feed the nag. He who favoured us widi his 
presence at the supper and the thanksgiving, hath tired of 
hta company before the hour of rest had come/' 

*' The hone is truly wanting," said Content : *' the 
man must needs be in exceeding haste to have ridd^ into 
the finest as the night grew deepest, and when the longest 
summer day would scarce bring a better hack than that he 
node to another Christian dwelling. There is r^scm for 
this inihislry, but it is enough that it concerns us not We 
will Boiw aedc our rest, in ^e certainty that One watcheth 
our slumbers whose vigilance can never fail.'' 

Thong^ man could not trust himsdf to sleep in that 
eoutttry without the security of bars and bolts, we have aL. 
veady had .occasion to say, that property was guarded wi^ 
hnt'iittie cave. The stable.door was merely closed by a 
wooden: latch, and the party returned from this short sortie 
irith. steps that were a little quickened by a sense of an un- 
<tsnieBS that beset ^em in forms suited to their several 
diaaeters. But shelter was at hand, and it was speedily 
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'* Thou hast seen nothings" said Content to Reaben 
Kngy who had b^n chosen for his quick eye^ and a saga* 
city that in its way was quite as remarkable as was his 
brother's impotency ; ^' thou hast seen nothing at thy 
watch ? " 

" Nought unusual ; and yet I like not yonder billet of 
wood^ near the fence against the knoll. If it were not so 
plainly a half.bumt log, one might fancy there is life in it. 
But when fancy is at work^ the sight is keen. Once or 
twice, 1 have thought it seemed to be rolling towards the 
brook ; I am not, eTen now, certain that when first seen it 
did not lie at least eight or ten feet higher against the bank." 

'^ It may be a liviDg thing ! " 

^^ On the faith of a woodman's eye^ it well may be," 
said £ben Dudley ; '' but should it be haunted by a legion 
of wicked spirits, one may bring it to lie quiet from the 
loop at the nearest comer. Stand aside, Madame Heath- 
cote," for the character and wealth of the proprietors of 
the valley gave Ruth a daim to this term of respect 
among the labourers ; ^< let me thrust the piece through 
the <— ^ Stop ! there is an especial charm in the gun, which 
it might be sinful to waste on such a creature. It may 
after all be no more than some sweet-toothed bear. I will 
answer for the charge at my own cost, if thou wilt lend 
me thy musket, Reuben Ring." 

" It shall not be,'* said his master ; " one known to 
my father hath this night entered our dwelling and fed 
at our board ; if he hath departed in a way but little wont 
among those of this colony, yet hath he done no great 
wrong. I will go nearer to the knoll, and examine with 
less risk of error." 

There was, in this proposal, too much of the spirit of 
right-doing which governed all of those simple regions, to 
meet serious opposition. Content, supported by* Eben 
Dudley, again quitted the postern, and proceeded directly, 
though still not without sufficient caution, towards the 
point where the suspicious object lay. A bend in the 
fence had first brought it into view ; for, previously to 
reaching that point, its apparent direction might for some 
distance have been taken under shelter of the shadows of 
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^e nils^ which^ at the immediftte spot where it was seen, 
tamed suddenly in a line with the eyes of the spectators. 
It seemed as if the movements of those who approached 
were watched^ for the instant they left the defences^ the 
dark object was assuredly motionless^ — even the keen eye 
of Reuben Ring beginning to doubt whether some decep- 
tion of vision had not led him^ after all^ to mistake a billet 
of wood for a creature possessing life. 

But Content and his companion were not induced to 
change their determination. Even when within fifty feet 
of the object, though the moon fell full and brightly upon 
its surface^ its character baffled conjecture. One affirmed 
it was the end of a charred log, many of which still lay 
scattered about the fields^ and the other believed it some 
cringing animal of the woods. Twice Content raised his 
piece' to fire, and as often did he let it fall in reluctance to 
do injury to even a quadruped of whose character he was 
ignorant. It is more than probable that his less considerate, 
and but half obedient, companion would have decided the 
question soon after leaving the postern, had not the pe- 
culiar contents of his musket rendered him delicate of its 
uses. 

'* Look to thy weapons," said the former, loosening his 
own hunting knife in its sheath. ' ^' We will draw near, 
and make certainty of that which is now so doubtful." 

They did so, and the gun of Dudley was thrust rudely 
into the side of the object of their distrust, before it again 
betrayed life or motion. Then, indeed, as if further dis- 
guise wer6 useless, an Indian lad of some fifteen years rose 
deliberately to his feet, and stood before them in the sullei^ 
dignity of a captured warrior. Content hastily seized the 
stripling by an arm, and, followed by £ben, who occa- 
sionally quickened the footsteps of the prisoner by an im- 
petus obtained from the breech of his own musket, they 
hurriedly returned within the defences. 

^' My life against that of Straight-Horns, which is now 
of no great value," said Dudley, as he pushed the last bolt 
of the fastenings into its socket, " we hear no more of this 
red skin's companions to-night. I never knew an Indiau 
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raise his whoops when a scout had fallen into the hands of 
the enemy." 

*^ This may he true," returned the other, '< and yet 
must a sleeping household he guarded. We may he 
brought to rely on the overlooking favour of Providence, 
working with the means of our own manhood, ere the sun 
shall arise." 

Content was a man of few words, but one of exceeding 
steadiness and resolution in moments of need. He was 
perfectly aware that an Indian youth, like him he had 
captured, would not have been found in that place, and 
under the circumstances in which he was actually taken, 
without a design of sufficient magnitude to justify the 
hazard. The tender age of the stripling, too, forbade the 
belief that he was unaccompanied. But he silently agreed 
with his labouring man that the capture would probably 
cause the attack, if any such were meditated, to be de- 
ferred. He therefore instructed his wife to withdraw into 
her chamber, while he took measures to defend the dweU. 
ing in the last emergency. Without giving any unneces- 
sary alarm, a. measure that would have produced less effect 
on the- wily enemy without than the imposing stiUness 
which now reigned within the defences, he ordered two or 
three more of the stoutest of his dependants to be sum- 
moned to the palisadoes. A keen scrutiny was made into 
the state of all the different outlets of the place ; muskets 
were carefully examined ; charges were given to be watch* 
ful, and regular sentinels were stationed within the shadows 
of the buildings, at points where, unseen themselves, they 
could look out in safety upon the fields. 

Content then took his captive, with whom he had made 
no attempt to exchange a syllable, and led him to the 
block-house. The door which communicated (with the 
basement of this building was always open, in readiness for 
refuge in the event of any sudden alarm. He entered, 
caused the lad to mount by a ladder to the floor above, 
and then, withdrawing the means of retreat, he turned the 
key without, in perfect confidence that his prisoner was 
secure. 

Notwithstanding all this care, morning had nearly 
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dawned before the prudent father and husband sought his 
pillow. His steadiness^ however, had prevented the appre- 
hensions, which kept his own eyes and those of his gentle 
partner so long open, from extending beyond the few 
whose services were, in such an emergency, deemed indis- 
pensable to safety. Towards the last watches of the night 
only, did the images of the scenes through which they had 
just passed become 'dim and confused, and then both hus- 
band and wife slept soundly, and without disturbance. 



CHAPTER V. 

Are you so brave f 1 11 have you talked with anon. 

Cotioianui. 

The axe and the brand had been early and effectually 
used immediately around the dwelling of the Heathcotes. 
A double object had been gained by removing most of the 
vestiges of the forest from the vicinity of the building ; the 
necessary improvements were executed with greater facility 
;-— and, a consideration of no small importance, the cover, 
which the American savage is known to seek in his attacks, 
was thrown to a distance that greatly diminished the 
danger of a surprise. 

Favoured by the advantage which had been obtained by 
this foresight, and by the brilliancy of a night that soon 
emulated the brightness of day, the duty of Eben Dudley 
and of his associate on the watch was rendered easy of ac- 
complishment. Indeed, so. secure did they become towards 
morning, chiefly on account of the capture of the Indian 
lad, that more than once eyes, that should have been dif- 
ferently employed, yielded to the drowsiness of the hour 
and to haUt, or were only opened at intervals that left 
their owners in some doubt as to the passage of the inter- 
mediate time. But no sooner did the signs of day ap- 
proach, tban^ agreeably to their instructions, the watchers 
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sought their heds^ and for an hour or two they slept 
soundly and without fear. 

It was only when his father had closed the prayers of 
the mornings that Content^ in the midst of the assembled 
family^ communicated as many of the incidents of the past 
night as in his judgment seemed necessary. His discre- 
tion limited the narrative to the capture of the natire 
youth^ and to the manner in which he had ordered the 
watch for the security of the family. On the sul]ject of 
his own excursion to the forest^ and all connected there- 
with, he was guardedly silent. 

It is unnecessary to relate the manner in which this 
startling information was received. The cold and reserved 
brow of the Puritan became still. more thoughtful; the 
young men looked grave but resolute ; the maidens of the 
household grew pale^ shuddered^ and whispered hurriedly 
together ; while the little Ruth, and a female child of 
nearly her own age, named Martha, dung close to the 
side of the mistress of the family^ who, having nothing 
new to learn, had taught herself to assume the appearance 
of a resolution she was far from feeling. 

The first visitation which befell the listeners, after their 
eager ears had drunk in the intelligence Content so briefly 
imparted, was a renewal of the spiritual strivings of his 
father in the form of prayer. A particular petition was 
put up in quest of light on their ^ture proceedings, for 
mercy on all men, for a better mind to those who wandered 
through the wilderness seeking victims of their wrath^ for 
the gifts of grace on the heathen, and finally for victory 
over all their carnal enemies, let them come whence or in 
what aspect they might. 

Fortified by these additional exercises, old Mark next 
made himself master of all the signs and evidences of the 
approach of danger, by a more rigid and minute enquiry 
into the visible circumstances of the arrest of the young 
savage. Content received a merited and grateful reward 
for his prudence, in the approbation of one whom he stiU 
continued to revere with a mental dependence little less 
than that with which he had leaned on his wisdom in the 
days of his own childhood. 
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*' l^ott hast doiie well and ytiwly,** said his father; 

but more remaineth to be performed by thy wisdom and 
fortitude. We have had tidings that the heathen near the 
Providence plantations are unquiet^ and that they are lend- 
ing their minds to wicked counsellors. We are not to 
sleep in too mudi security, because a forest journey of a 
few days lies between their villages and our own ck»ring« 
Bring for^ the captive; I will question him on the 
matter of this visit." 

Until now^ so much did the fears of all turn towards the 
enemies who were believed to be lurking near, that little 
tibought had been bestowed on the prisoner in the block- 
house. Content, who well knew the invincible resolution, 
no less than the art, of an Indian, had forborne to question 
bim when taken ; for he believed the time to be better 
suited to vigilant action, than to interrogatories which the 
character of the boy was likely to render perfectly useless. 
He now proceeded, however, with an interest that began to 
quicken as circumstances rendered its indulgence less 
unsuitable, to seek his captive, in order to bring him before 
the searching ordeal of his father's authority. 

The key of the lower door of the block-house hung where 
it had been deposited ; the ladder was replaced, and Content 
mounted quietly to the apartment where he had placed his 
active. The room was the lowest of three that the build- 
ing contained, all being above that which might be termed 
its basement. The latter, having no aperture but its door, 
was a dark, hexagonal space, partly filled with such articles 
as might be needed in the event of an alarm, and which, 
at the same time, were frequently required for the pur- 
poses of domestic use. In the centre of the area was a 
deep well, so fitted and protected by a circular wall of 
stone, as to admit of water being drawn into the rooms 
above, which served the double purpose of a communication 
with the shaft, and that of an additional suppcnrt to the 
wooden superstructure itself. The door was of massive 
hewn timber. The squared logs of the upper stories prou 
jected a little beyond the stonework of the basement, the 
second tier of the timbers containing a few holes, out of 
which missiles might be discharged downwards, on any 
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aenudlmto that approached nearer than shouM be deemed 
safe fbr the security of the basement. As has been stated,^ 
llie two principal stories were perforated witii long narrow 
slits through the timber^ which answered the donUe pur- 
poses of windows and loop-holes. Though die apartments 
were so evidently arranged for defence^ the plain domestic 
Aimiture they contained was suited to the wants of the 
&mily^ should they be driTen to the building for refuge. 
There was also an apartment in the roof^ or attic^ as already^ 
mentioned, but'it scarcely entered into the more important 
uses of the block-house. Still the advantage which it re« 
eeived from its devation was not overlooked. A small 
cannon^ of a kind once known and used in the forests 
under the name of grasshoppers, had' been raised to the 
place, and there had been a time when it was rightly con. 
sidered as of the last importance to the safety of the inmates 
of the dwelling. For some years its muzzle had been seen^ 
by all tlie straggling aborigines who visited the valley^ 
frowning through one of those openings which were now 
converted into glazed windows; and there is reason to 
think, that the reputation which the little piece of ordnance' 
thus silently obtained, had a powerfitl agency in so long 
preserving the peace of the valley unmolested. 

The word unmolested is, after all, perhaps too strong. 
More than one alarm had in fact occurred, though no 
positive acts of violence had ever been committed within 
the limits which the Puritan claimed as his own. On onlj 
one occasion, however, did matters proceed so far that the 
veteran had been induced to take his post in this warfike 
attic, where there is little doubt, hsd occasion further 
offered for his services, he would have made a suitable 
display of his knowledge in the science of gunnery. But 
the simple history of the Wish- Ton. Wish had furnished 
anotlier evidence of a political truth which cannot be too 
often presented to the attention of our countrymen ; we 
mean that which is contained in the maxim that the best 
preservative of peace is preparation fbr war. In the case 
before us, the hostile attitude assumed by old Mark and hia 
dependants eHeeted all that was desirable, without proceed- 
ing to the extremity of shedding blood. Such peaceM 
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triumpks were far more in aooordaaoe mth die present 
priaci{des of the Pixritan than they woold ha^e been with 
the reehlesti temper whidi governed kb youlh. In the 
quaint and fanatical humour of the times, he had held a 
family thanksgiving around the inatrument of their secu* 
rity, and from that moment the room itsdf became a 
favourite resorting place for the old soldier. Thither he 
often mounted, even in the hours of deep ni^t, to indulge 
in those secret spiritual exercises which formed the chiefest 
aolaoe, and seemingly, indeed, the great employments of his 
life. In consequence of this habit, die attie of the block* 
house came in time to be consideied sacred to the uses of 
the master of the valley. The care and thought of Coiw 
tent gradually supplied it wi^ man^ conveniences that 
might conlrifaute to the personal comfort of his &ther while 
his spirit was engaged in these earnest mental oonflictB* 
At length, the old man hq^n to use die mattnss diat, 
among other things, it now contained, and to pass the 
whole time between the setting and risisg of die sun in its 
aolitttde* The aperture originally cut for the exhibition of 
the grasshopper was ghtsed, and no article of comfort,, 
which was ence carried up the difficult ladder dsat led to 
the chamber, was ever seen to desosnd. 

There waa sosaething in the au^ere sanctity of old Marit 
Heathcote favourable to die practices of an anchoiitB^ 
The youdis of the dwelling regarded his unbending brow^ 
and the undisturbed gravity of the eye it shadowed, widi n 
reject allied to awe* Had the genuine benevolence of his 
character beoi less tried, or had he mingled in active life 
at a later period, it might possibly have been his &te to 
shate in the persecutions which his countrymen heaped on 
those who were bdieved to deal widft infliienees it is thought 
Impious to exercise. Under actual circumstances, however, 
the sentiment went no farther than a de^ and universal 
reverence, that left its otgect and die neglected litde piece 
of artillery to the quiet possession of an apartmoit, to 
invade which wosld hare been deemed an sict bordering on 
sacrilege. 

The business of Content, on die occasion wfaicb caused 
bis present visit to the ediiftee whose history and descrip* 
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tion we have thought it expedient thus to give^at some 
lengthy led him no farther dian to the lowest of its more 
military apartments. On raising the trap, for the first 
time a feeling of doubt came over him^ as to the propriety 
of having left the hoy so long unsolaced by words of kind, 
ness or by deeds of charity. It was appeased by observing 
that his concern was awakened in behalf of one whose 
apirit was equal to greater trials. 

The young Indian stood before one of the loops^ looking 
out upon that distant forest in which he had so lately 
roamed at liberty^ with a gaze too riveted to turn aside 
even at the interruption occasioned by the presence of his 
captor. 

^' Come from thy prison^ child^" said Content, in the 
tones of mildness ; " whatever may have been thy motive 
in lurking around this dwelling, thou art human, and must 
know human wants : come forch then, and recdve food ; 
:none will harm thee.'' 

• The language of commiseration is universal. Though 
the words of the speaker were evidently unintelligible to 
him for whose ears they were intended, their import was 
conveyed in the kindness of the accents. The eyes of the 
boy turned slowly from the view of the woods, and he 
looked his captor long and steadily in tbe face. Content 
now, indeed, discovered that he had spoken in a language 
that was unknown to his captive, and he endeavoured, by 
gestures of kindness, to invite the lad to follow. He was 
silently and quietly obeyed. On reaching the court, how. 
ever, the prudence of a border proprietor in some degree 
overcame his feelings of compassion. 

^^ Bring hither you tether,'' he said to Whittal Ring, 
who at the moment was passing towards the stables; 
'^ here is one wild as the most untamed of thy colts. Man 
is of our nature and of our spirit, let him be of what 
colour it may have pleased Providence to stamp his features; 
but he who would have a young savage in his keeping on 
the morrow, must look sharply to his limbs to-day." 

The lad submitted quietly, until a turn of the rope was 
passed around one of his arms ; but when Content was fain 
to complete the work by bringing the other limb into tUe 
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cast the fetters from him in disdain. This act of decided 
Ksistanoe was, howeyer, followed by no efSdftt to escape* 
The moment his person was released from a confinement 
which he probably considered as implying distrust of his 
ability to endure pain with the fortitude of a warrior, the 
lad turned quietly and proudly to his captor, and, with an 
eye in which scorn and haughtiness were alike glowing^ 
seemed to defy the fulness of his anger. 

" Be it so," resumed the equal-minded Content ; ^^ if 
tbou likest not the bonds, which, notwithstanding the 
pride of man, are often healthful to the body, keep then 
the use of thy limbs, and see that they do no mischief. 
Whittal, look thou to the postern, and remember it is for- 
bidden to go afield until my father hath had this heathen 
under examination. The cub is seldom found far from 
die cunning of the aged bear." 

He then made a sign to the boy to follow, and proceeded 
to the apartment where his father, surrounded by most 
of the family, awaited their coming. Uncompromising 
domestic discipline was one of the striking characteristics 
of the sway of the Puritans. That austerity of manner 
which was thought to mark a sense of a fallen and pro- 
bationary state was early taught ; for, among a people who 
deemed all mirth a sinful levity, the practice of self- 
command would readily come to be esteemed the basis Of 
virtue. But whatever might have been the peculiar merit 
of Mark Heathcote and his household, in this particular, 
it was likely to be exceeded by the exhibition of the same 
quality in the youth who had so strangely become their 
captive. 

We have already said that this child of the forests 
might have seen some fifteen years. Though he had shot 
i]^wardft like a vigorous and thrifty plant, and with the 
freedom of a thriving sapling in his native woods rearing 
its branches towards- the light, his stature had not yet 
leached that of men. In height, form, and attitudes^ 
he was a model of active, natural, and graceful boyhood. 
But while his limbs were so fair in their proportions, they 
were scarcely muscular. Still every movement exhibited 
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a freedom and eaae whidi annoiinced the grace of chikL 
hood, without the smallest evidence of that restraint which 
creeps into our air as the factitious feelings of later life 
begin to assert their influence. The smooth, rounded 
trunk of the mountain ash is not more upright and free 
from blemish, than was the figure of this boy, who now 
mored into the curioua circle that opened for his entrance 
and closed against his retreat, with the steadiness of one 
who came to bestow, instead of appearing to receive. 
Judgment 

'' I will question him," said old Mark Hieatheote, atten-f 
tively regarding the keen and settled eye that met hia 
long, stem gaze as steadily as a less intelligent creature of 
the woods would return the look of man -^ ^' I will ques-^ 
tion him ; perchance fear will wring from his lips a con. 
fession of the evil that he and lus have meditated against 
me and mine." 

'^ I think he is ignorant of our forms of speech," re- 
turned Contemb : '^ for the words of neither kindness nor 
anger will force him to a change of feature." 

^' It is then meet that we commence by asking Him 
who hath the secret to open all hearts to be our assistsnt." 
The Puritan then raised his voice in a short and exceed^ 
ingly particular petition, ia which he implored the Ruler 
of the universe to interpret his meaning during the forth- 
coming examination, in a manner that, had his request 
been granted, would havo savoured not a little of the mi- 
raculous. With this preparation he proceeded directly to 
bis task. But neither questions, signs, noir prayer pro* 
duced the slightest visibk fruits. The boy gazed at thfs 
rigid and austere countenance of his interrogator while the 
words were issuing from his lips ; but the instant they 
ceased, his searching and quick eye rcdled over the different 
curious faces by which he was hemmed in, as if he trusted 
more to the sense oi sight than that of h^ng fibr the in. 
formation he naturally soitght coneenung his own. future 
lot. It wss found impossiUs to obtain from him any ges« 
tore or sound, that should betiay either the purport of faia 
qiiestionable viatt, lus oiwn personal appellation^ or that of 
his tcihe. 
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I have been among the red skins of the Proridenoe 
Plantations/' Eben Dudley at length ventured to obserTe ; 
'^ and their language^ though but a croolced and irrational 
jargon^ is not unknown to me. With the leave of all 
present/' he continued, regarding the Puritan in a manner 
to betray that this general term meant him alone^ — " with 
the leave of all present, I wiU put it to the younker, in 
Bueh a fashion that he will be glad to answer." 

Receiving a look of assent, the borderer uttered certain 
uncouth and guttural sounds, which, notwithstanding they 
entirely failed of their effect, he stoutly maintained were 
the ordinary terms of salutation among the people to whom 
the prisoner was supposed to belong. 

'' I know him to be a Narragansett," continued Eben^ 
reddening with vexation at his defeat, and throwing a 
glance of no peculiar amity at the youth who had so pal- 
pably refuted his claim to skill in the Indian tongues; 
'^ you see he hath the shells of the sea-side worked into 
the bcn^ering of his mocassins : and besides this sign^ 
which is certain as that night hath its stars, he beareth the 
look of a chief that was dain by the Pequods, at the widi 
of us Christians, after an affair, in which, whether it was 
Well done or ill done, I did some part of the work myself/' 

" And how call you that chief P ". demanded Mark. 

" Why he had various names, according to the business 
he was on. To some he was known as the leaping Pan- 
ther, for he was a man of an extraordinary jump ; and 
others again used to style him Pepperage, since there was 
a saying that neither bullet nor sword could enter his 
body ; though that was a mistake, as his death hath fully 
proven. But his real name, according to the uses and 
Bounds of his ewn peofde, was My Anthony Mow." 

'' My Anthony Mow ! " 

'' Yes ; My, meaning that he was their chief ; An. 
thony being the given name, and Mow that of the breed 
of which he came, as I understand the matter," rejoined 
Eben, with confidence, satisfied that he had finally pro- 
duced a sufficiently sonorous appellative, and a perfectly 
Kicld etymological explanation. But criticism was diverted 
from its aim by die action of the prisoner^ as these equi- 
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Toeal sounds stnick his ear. Ruth recoiled^ and clasped 
her little namesake doeer to her side^ when she saw the 
dazzling hrigfatness of his eyes, and the sudden and ex- 
pressive dilation of his nostrils. For a moment^ his lipt 
were compressed with more than the usual force of Indian 
gravity, and then they slightly severed. A low, soft, 
and, as even the startled matron was ohliged to confess, 
a plaintive sound issued from hetween them, repeating 
mournfully — 

*' Miantonimoh !" 

The word was uttered with a distinct hut deeply gut- 
tural enunciation. 

''.The child moumeth for its parent," exclaimed the 
sensitive mother. '' The hand that slew that warrior may 
have done an evil deed ! " 

'' I see the evident and fore-ordering will of a wise 
Providence in this," said Mark Heathcote, with solemnity. 
" The youth hath heen deprived of one who might have 
enticed him still deeper into the honds of the heathen, and 
hither hath he heen led in order to he placed upon the 
straight and narrow path. He shall become a dweller 
among mine, and we will strive against the evil of his 
mind until instruction shall prevail. Let him be fed and 
nurtured, equaDy with the things of life and the things of 
the world, for who knoweth that which is designed in his 
behalf!" .. 

If there were more of faith than of rational conclusion 
in this opinion of the old Puritan, there was no external 
evidence to contradict it. While the examination of the 
boy was going on in the dwelling, a keen scrutiny had 
taken place in the out-buildings and in the adjacent fields. 
Those engaged in this duty soon returned to say, that not 
the smallest trace of an ambush was visible about the 
place, and as the captive himself had no weapons of hos- 
tility, even Ruth began to hope that the mysterious con- 
ceptions of her father on the subject were not entirely 
delusive. The captive was now fed. and old Mark was on 
the point of making a proper beginning in the task he had 
so gladly assumed, by an up-ofiering of thanks, when 
Whittal Ring broke rudely into the room, and disturbed 
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,ihe solemnity of his preparations by a sudden and boiste. 
rous outcry. 

Away with scythe and sickle ! ** shouted the witling ; 

it's many a day since the fields of the Wish-Ton. Wish 
have been trodden down by horsemen in buff jerkins^ or 
ambushed by creeping Wampanoags." 

'' There is danger at hand ! " exclaimed the senaitire 
Ruth. ^' Husband, the warning was timely ; there is 
certainly great danger near.'' 

^' Here are truly some riding from the forest, and 
drawing nigh to the dwellings ; but as they are seemingly 
men of our kind and faith, we have need rather of njoidng 
than terror. They bear the air of messengers from the 
River." 

Mark Heathcote listened with surprise, and perhaps 
with a momentary uneasiness; but all emotion passed 
away on the instant, for one so disciplined in mind rarely 
permitted an outward exposure of his secret thoughts. 
The Puritan calmly issued an order to replace the^prisoner 
in the block-house, assigning the upper of the two prin- 
cipal floors for his keeping : and then he prepared himself 
to receive guests that were little wont to disturb the quiet 
of his secluded valley. He was still in the act of giving 
forth the necessary mandates, when the tramp of horses 
was heard in the court, and he was summoned to the door 
to greet his unknown visiters. 

" We have reached Wish-Ton- Wish, and the dwelling 
of Captain Mark Heathcote,'' said one, who appeared, by 
his air and better attire, to be the principal of four that 
composed the party. 

" By the favour of Providence, I call myself the un- 
worthy owner of this place of refuge.'* 

'^ Then a subject so loyal, and a man who hath so long 
proved himself faithful in the wilderness, will not turn 
from his door the agents of his Anointed Master." 

'^ There is one greater than any of earth, who hath 
taught us to leave the latch free. I pray you to alight, 
and to partake of that we can ofier." 

With this courteous but quaint explanation the horse* 
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VK3X dismounted, and 'givinig their steedB into ifae keeping 
of the lahourers of the farm, tliey entered the. dwelling. 

While the maidens of Ruth were preparing a repast 
suited to the hour and to the quality of the guests, Mafk 
•and his son had abundant opportunity to examine the ap- 
pearance of the strangers. They were men who seemed 
to wear visages peculiarly adapted to the characters of their 
entertainers, being in truth so singularly demure and grave 
in aspect, as to excite some suspicion of their being newly 
converted zealots to the mortifying customs of the colony. 
Notwithstanding their extraordinary gravity, and contrary 
to the usages of those regions, too, they bore about their 
persons certain evidence of their being used to the fashieiis 
of the other hemisphere. The pistols attached to their 
saddle bows, and other accoutrements of a warlike as]»ect, 
would perhaps have attracted no observation, had they not 
been accompanied by a fashion in the doublet, the hat, 
and the boot, that denoted a greater intercourse with ^be 
mother country than was usual among the less sophisticated 
natives of those regions. None traversed the forests with- 
out the means of defence ; but, on the other hand, few 
wore the hostile implements with so much of a worldly 
air, or with so many minor particularities of some recent 
caprice in fashion. As they had however announced 
themselves to be officers of ihe king, they who of ne- 
cessity must be chiefly concerned in the ibject of their 
visit, patiently awaited the pleasure of the stnmgers, to 
learn why duty had called them so far from the ordinary 
haunts of men : for, like the native owners of the soil, the 
self-restrained religionists appeared to reckon an indiscreet 
haste in any thing, among the more unmanly weaknesses. 
Nothing for the first half hour of ^dr visit escaped thd 
guarded lips of men evidently well skilled in their present 
duty, which might lead to a clue of its purport. The 
morning meal passed almost without dtsooorse, and one of 
the party had arisen with the professed object • of looking 
' to llieir steeds, before he who seemed the chief led the 
conversation to a subject that, by its poHtieal bearii^, 
might, in some degree, be supposed to have a remote con- 
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nectum Tdth the prisci^ object of Yob journey to that 
sequestered valley. 

^' Have the tidings of the gracious boon that hath lately 
flowed from the favour of the King reached this distant 
settlement ? " asked the principal personage, one that wore 
a far less military air than a younger companion, who, by 
bis confident mien, appeared to be the second in authority. 

" To what boon hath thy words import ? " demanded 
the Puritan, turning a glance of the eye at his son and 
daughter, together with the others in hearing, as if to ad- 
monish them to be prudent. 

'^ I speak of the Royal Charter, by which the people on 
the banks of the Connecticut, and they of the colony of 
New-Haven*, are henceforth permitted to unite in govern- 
ment ; granting them Uberty of conscience, and great free. 
dom of self-eontroL^' 

'' Such a gift were worthy of a king ! Hath Charles 
truly done this ? " 

'' That hath he, and much more that is fitting in a kind 
and royal mind. The realm is finally freed from the abuses 
of usiurpers, and power now resteth in the hands of a race 
long set apart for its privileges." 

'^ It is to be wished that practice shall render them ex. 
pert and sage in its uses," r^oined Mark, somewhat drily. 

^^ It is a merry prince ! and one but littie given to the 
study and exercises of his martyred father; but he hath 
great cunning in discourse, and few around his dread per. 
son have keener wit, or a more ready tongue." 

Mark bowed his head in silence, seemingly littie disposed 
to push the discussion of his earthly master's qualities to a 
oondusion that might prove offensive to so loyal an admirer. 
One inclining to suspicion would have seen, or thought he 
saw, certain equivocal glances from the stranger, while he 
waa thus lauding the vivacious qualities of the restored mo« 
mrch, which should denote a desire to detect how far the 
culogiums might be grateful to his host. He acquiesce<^ 

• The little ttate of Gonoecticut was ori^nUly divided into two small eo. 
lonies ; that of New.Haveu and that of Connecticut They were united about 
a- century and a half ago under the provisions of a charter which continued 
to be its sole constitution until the year 181& 
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however^ in the widies of the Pttriten^ thoagh whether on- 
derstandingly, or without design^ it would have heen diffi* 
Cult to Bay, and flubmitted to change the discourse. 

^' It is Ukdy, by thy presence, that tidings have reached 
the colonies fW>m home^" said Content, who understood, by 
the severe and reserred expression of his father's features^ 
that it was a fitting time for him to interpose. 

^* There is one lately arrived in the Bay, by means of a 
king's frigate ; but no trader hath yet passed between the 
countries, except the ship which makedi the annual voyage 
from Bristol to Boston." 

** And he who hath arrived, doth he come with autho. 
rity ?" demanded Mark ; ^' or is he merely another servant 
of the Lord, seeking to rear his tabemade in the wilder- 
ness?" 

*' Thou shalt know the nature of his errand," returned 
the stranger, casting a glance of malicious intelligehce 
obliqudy towards his companions, at the same time thiit he 
arose and placed in the hand of his host a commission which 
evidently bore the seal of state. *^ It is expected that all 
aid will be given to one bearing this warranty, by a subject 
of a loyalty so approved as that of Captain Mark Heath- 
«ote." 



CHAPTER VI. 

But. by your leav^ 
I am an officer of state, and come 
To speak with ^-^^ Coriolanus. 

Notwithstanding the sharp look whidi the messenger of 
the crown deliberately and now openly fastened on the 
master of Wish-Ton- Wish, while the latter was reading 
the instrument that was placed before his eyes, there was 
no evidence of uneasiness to be detected in the tmmoved 
features of the latter. Mark Heathcote had too long schooled 
his passions to suffer an unseemly -manifestation t>f surprise 
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to escape him^ and he was by natoie a man of far too much 
nerve to betray alarm at a trifling exhibition of danger* 
Returning the parohmait to the other^ he said, with un. 
moved cabnness, to his son,— ^ 

" We must open wide the doors of Wish-Ton-Wish. 
-Here is one charged with authority to look into the secrets 
of all the dwellings of the colony." Then turning with 
dignity to the agent of the orown, he added, '' Thou hadst 
better commence thy duty in season, for we are many, and 
occupy much space." 

The face of the stranger flushed a little ; it might have 
been with shame for the vocation in which he had come so 
far, or it might have been in resentment at so direct a hint 
that the sooner his disagreeable office should be ended the 
better it would please his host. Still he betrayed no inten*< 
tion of shrinking from its performance. On the contrary, 
discarding somewhat of that subdued manner which he had 
probably thought it politic to assume while sounding the 
opinions of one so rigid, he broke out rather suddenly in 
ihe exhibition of a humour somewhat better suited to the 
tastes of him he served. 

" Come, then," he cried, winking at his companions, 
'^ since doors are opened, it would speak ill of our breeding 
should we refuse to enter. Captain Heathcote hath been 
a soldier, and he knows how to excuse a traveller's freedom. 
Surely . one who has tasted of the pleasures of the camp 
must weary at times of this sylvan life ! " 

^' The steadfast in faith weary not, though the road be 
long, and the wayfaring grievous.'' 

'< Hum — 't is pity that the journeying between merry 
England and these colonies is not more brisk. I do not 
presume to instruct a gentleman who is my senior, and 
peradventure my better, but opportunity is every thing in 
a man's fortunes. It were charity to let you know, worthy 
sir, that opinions have changed at home: it is i^ a 
twelvemonth since I have heard a line of the Psdms, or a 
verse of St. Paul quoted, in discourse ; at least by men 
who are at all esteemed for their discretion.'' 

^' This change in the fashion of speech may better suit 
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thy earthly than thy heavenly Master^" said Mark Heath- 
cote^ sternly. 

*' WeH, well^ that peace may exist between us^ we will 
not bandy words about a text more or less^ if we may 
escape the sermon^" rejoined the stranger^ no longer affect- 
ing restraint^ but laughing with sufficient freedom at his 
own conceit; a species of enjoyment in which his compa- 
nions mingled with great good wiU^ and without much 
deference to the humour of those under whose roof they 
found themselves. 

A small glowing spot appeared on the pale cheek of the 
Puritan^ and disappeared again^ like some transient decep- 
tion produced by the play of light. Even the meek eye of 
Content kindled at the insult ; but, like his father, the 
practice of self-denial, and a never slumbering consciousness 
of his own imperfections, smothered the momentary exhi- 
bition of displeasure. 

^^ If thou hast authority to look into the secret places of 
our habitations, do thy office," he said, with a peculiarity 
of tone which served to remind the other, that though he 
bore the commission of the Stuart, he was in an extremity 
of his empire, where even the authority of a king lost 
some of its value. 

Affecting to be, and possibly in reality conscious of his 
indiscretion, the stranger hastily disposed himself to the 
execution of his duty. 

^^ It would be a great and a pain-saving n^ove- 
ment," he said, " were we to assemble the household 
in one apartment. The government at home would be 
glad to hear something of the quality of its lieges in this 
distant quarter. Thou hast doubtless a bell to summon 
thy flock at stated periods." 

" Our people are yet near the dwelling," returned Con- 
tent : " if it be thy pleasure, none shall be absent from the 
search." 

Gathering from the eye of the other that he was 
ierious in this wish, the quiet colonist proceeded to the 
gate, and placing a shell to his mouth, blew one of those 
blasts that are so often heard in the forests summoning fa- 
milies to their homesy and which are alike used as the 
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signals of peaceful recall^ or of alann. The sound soon 
brought all within hearing to the courts whither the Puritan 
and his unpleasant guests now repaired^ as the spot best 
suited to the purposes of the latter. 

'* Hallam^" said the principal personage of the four 
visiters^ addressing him who might once have been^ if he 
were not stilly some subaltern in the forces of the crown^ for 
he was attired in a manner that bespoke him but a half* 
disguised dragoon^ ^^ I leave thee to entertain this goodly 
assemblage. Thou mayest pass the time in discoursing on 
xhe vanities of the worlds of which I believe few are better 
qualified to speak understandingly than thyself ; or a few 
words of admonition to hold fast to the faith would come 
with fitting weight from thy Hps. But look to it^ that 
none of thy flock wander ; for here must every creature 
of them remain, stationary as the indiscreet partner of 
Lot, till I have cast an eye into all the cunning places of 
their abode. So set wit at work, and show thy breeding 
as an entertainer." 

After this irreverent charge to his subordinate, the 
speaker signified to Content and his father that he and his 
remaining attendant would proceed to a more minuto 
examination of the premises. 

When Mark Heathcote saw that the man who had so 
rudely broken in upon the peaceful habits of his family was 
ready to proceed, he advanced steadily in his front, like one 
who boldly invited enquiry, and by a grave gesture desired 
him to follow. The stranger, perhaps, as much from habit 
as from any settled design, first cast a free glance around at 
the bevy of fluttered maidens, leered even upon the modest 
and meek-eyed Ruth herself, and then took the direction 
indicated by him who had so unhesitatingly assumed the 
office of a guide. 

The object of this examination still remained a secret 
between those who made it and the Puritan, who had pro- 
bably found its motive in the written warranty which had 
been submitted to his inspection. That it proceeded from 
fitting authority none might doubt ; and that it was in some 
manner connected with the events that were known to have 
irrongfat so sadden and so great a change in the govern* 
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ment of the mother comitry^ all bdiered prohable. Not' 
withstanding the seeming mystery of the proeedn^, th^ 
ftearch was not the less rigid. Few habitations^ of any 
size or pretension^ were erected in those times^ whidi did 
not contain certain secret places^ where valuables and eren 
persons might be concealed at need. The strangers displayed 
great famiUarity with the nature and ordinary positions 
of these private recesses. Not a chesty a closet^ or even a 
drawer of size^ escaped their vi^ance^ nor was there a 
plank that sounded hollow^ but the master of the valley 
was called -on to explain the cause. In one or two 
instances^ boards were wrested violently from their fasten* 
iqgs^ and the cavities beneath were explored with a wari« 
ness that increased as the investigation proceeded without 
success. 

The strangers appeared irritated by their failure. An 
hour passed in the keenest scrutiny^ and nothing had 
transpired which brought them any nearer to their oljeet. 
That they had commenced the search with more than 
usually confident anticipations of a favourable result^ might 
have been gathered from the boldness of tone assumed by 
their chief, and the pointed personal allusions in which^ 
from time to time^ he indulged^ often too freely^ and always 
at some expense to the loyalty of the Heathcotes. But 
when he had completed the circuit of the buildings^ having 
entered all parts from their cellars to the garrets^ his spleen 
became so strong as^ in some d^ee^ to get the better of a 
certain parade of discretion^ whidi he had hitherto managed 
to maintain in the midst of all his levity. 

'^ Hast seen nothings Mr. Hallam ? " he demanded of 
the individual left on watch^ as they crossed the court in 
retiring from the last of the outbuildings ; " or have those 
traces which led us to this distant settlement provied false? 
Captain Heathcote^ you have seen that we come not with- 
out sufficient warranty^ and it is in my power to say we 
come not without sufficient ' " 

Checking himself^ as if about to utter more than was 
prudent^ he suddenly cast an eye on the Uock-house and 
demanded its uses. . 
; ^' It is^ as thou seest^ a building erected for the purposeB 
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of ddfenoe," replied Ma«k'; " one to which^ in die eyentr 
of an inrood of the larages^ the family may fly for lefiige." 

'^ Ah 1 these dtadela are not unloiown to me. I haye 
met with others during my journey^ but none so formidable 
or so military as this. It hath a soldier for its goyemor, 
and should hold out for a reasonable siege. Being a place 
of pretension^ we will look doser into its mystery.'' 

He then signified ui intention to dose the seardi by an 
examination of this ecUfioe. Content unhesitatingly threw 
open its door, and invited him to enter. 

'' On the word of one who, though now engaged in a 
more peaceful calling, has been a campaigner in his time, 
't would be no child's play to carry iMs tower without ar. 
tillery. Had thy spies given notice of our approach. 
Captain Heathcote, the entrance mi^t have been more 
difficult than we now find it. We have a ladder, here ! 
Where the means of mounting are found, there must be 
something to tempt one to ascend. I will taste your forest 
tir from an upper room/' 

" You will find the apartments above, like this bdow, 
merdy provided for the security of the unoftnding dwellers 
of the habitations," said Content, while he quietly arranged 
the ladder before the trap, and then led the way himsidf 
to the floor above. 

'* Here have we loops for the musketoons,*' cried the 
stranger, loddng about him, understandingly, ^' and rea* 
sonable defences against shot Thou hast not forgotten 
thy art, Ci^taan Heathcote, and I consider myself fortunate 
in having entered thy fortress by surprise, or, I should 
rather say, in amity, since the peace is not yet broken be- 
tween U8» But why have we so much of household gear 
in a place so evidAitly equipped for war ? " 

" Thou forgettest that women and children may be 
driven to this block for a residence," replied Content. ^' It 
would show little discretion to neglect matters that might 
be useful to their wants." 

^' Is there trouble with the savages?" demanded the 
tlianger, a little quickly ; '^ the gossips of the colony bade 
us fear nothing on that head.*' 

. '' One cannot say at what hour creatures trained in^ dieir 
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urild natures may choose to rise. The dwellers on th« 
borders^ therefore^ neyer n^lect a fitting caution." 

^^ Hist ! " interrupted the stranger ; " I h^ar a footstep 
above. Ha! the scent will prove true at last! Hilloa, 
Master Hallam ! " he cried from one of the loops^ ^' let thy 
statues of salt dissolve^ and come hither to the tower* 
Here is work for a regiment ; for well do we know the 
nature of that we are to deal with." 

The sentinel in the court shouted to his companion in 
the stables^ and then^ openly and boisterously exulting in 
the prospects of a final success to a search which had 
hitherto given them useless employment throughout many 
a long day and weary ride> they rushed together to the 
block-house. 

'^ Now^ worthy lieges of a gracious master/' said the 
leader, when he perceived himself backed by all his armed 
foUowers^ and speaking with the air of a man fiushed with 
success, ^^ now quickly provide the means of mounting to 
the upper story. I have thrice heard the tread of man 
moving across that floor ; though it hath been light and 
wary, the planks are tell-tales, and have not had their 
schooling." 

Content heard the request, which was uttered sufficiently 
in the manner of an order, perfectly unmoved. Without 
betraying either hesitation or concern, he disposed himself 
to comply. Drawing the light ladder through the trap 
below, he placed it against the one above him, and ascend- 
ing, he raised the door. He then returned to the floor 
beneath, making a quiet gesture to imply that they who 
chose might mount. But the strangers regarded eadi other 
with very visible doubts. Neither of the inferiors seemed 
disposed to precede his chief, and the latter evidently 
hesitated as to the order in which it was meet to make the 
necessary advance. 

^' Is there no other manner of mounting, but by this 
narrow ascent?" he asked. 

'^ None : thou wilt find the ladder secure, and of no 
difficult height. It is intended for the use of women and 
children." 
. *' Ay," muttered the officer, ^< but your women and 
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diikbfen are not called upon to confront the. deril in a 
human form. Fellows^ are thy weapons in serviceahle 
condition? Here may he need of spirit. ere we get our 

Hist ! hy the divine right of our gracious master^ 

tbei^e is truly one stirring ahove. Harkee^ my friend; 
ihou knowest the road so well^ we will choose to follow 
Iby conduct." 

Content^ who seldom permitted ordinary events to dis« 
turh the equanimity of his temper^ . quietly assented^ and 
led the way up the ladder, like one who saw no ground 
fpr . apprehension, in the undertaking. The agent of the 
crown sprang after him^ taking care to keep as near as 
possible to the person of his leader^ and calling to his in- 
feriors to lose no time in backing him with thdr support. 
The whole mounted through the trap, with an alacrity 
nothing short of that with which they would have pressed 
tbrqugh a dangerous breach ; nor did either of the four 
take time to survey the lodgment he had made, until the 
whole party was standing in array, with hands grasping 
the haifdles of their pistols, or seeking, as it were instinct-* 
ively, the hilts of their broadswords, 

'^By the dark visage of the Stuart!" exelaimed the 
principal personage, after satisfying himself by a long and 
disappointed gaze, that what he said was true> '^ here ia 
nougbt but an unarmed savage boy ! " 

'^ Didst expect to meet else?'' demanded the still un-* 
moyed Content. 

'' Hum — that which we expected to meet is sufficiently, 
l^nown to the quaint old gentleman below, and .to our own 
good wisdom. If thou doubtest of our right to look into 
thy very hearts, warranty for that we do can be forth- 
coming. King Charles hath little cause to be tender of 
his mercies to the dwellers of these colonies^ who lent but 
too willing ears to the whinings and hypocrisies of the 
"irolves in sheep's clothing, of whom old £ngland hath now 
so happily gotten rid. Thy buildings shall again he rum- 
Qiaged ftom the bricks of the chimney tops to the comer 
atone in thy cellars^ unless thy deceit and rebellious cun- 
ning are abandoned^ and the truth proclaimed with the 
^penneas and fairness of bold-speaking Engliahmen." 
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*^ I know not what 1b called the fairness of bold-spealdng 
Englishmen^ sinoe fairness of speech is not a quality of 
one people, or of one land; but well I do know that 
deceit is sinfiil^ and little of it, I humbly trusty is practised- 
in this settlement. I am ignorant of what is sought^ and* 
therefore it cannot be that I meditate treachery." 

^< Thou hearest^ Hallam ; he reasoneth on a matter 
tondiing the peace and safety of the King ! But why is 
this dark-skinned boy a prisoner ? Dost dare to constitute 
thyself a sovereign over the natives of this continent^ and 
a£fect to have shackles and dungeons for such as meet thy 
displeasure?*' 

^^ The lad is in truth a captive ; but he has been taken 
in defence of life, and hath little to complsin of more than 
loss of freedom." 

'' I will enquire closely into this proceeding. Though 
commissioned on an errand of difibrent interest^ yet, aa 
one trusted in a matter of moment, I take upon me the 
office of protecting every oppressed subject of the crown. 
There may grow discoveries out of this practice^ Hallam^ 
fit to go before the council itself." 

" Thou wilt find but little here^ worthy of the time and 
attention of those burdened with the care of a nation/' 
vetumed Content " The youthful heathen was found 
lurking near our habitations the past night, and he is. k^t 
where thou seest^ that he may not carry the tidings of our 
condition to his people^ who are^ doubtless, outlying in the 
forest, waiting for the fit moment to work their evil." 

" How meanest thou } " hastily exclaimed the other, 
changing colour in spite of a desire to conceal his alarm ; 
'< at hand in the forest, didst say >" 

" There can be little doubt. One young as this would 
scarce be found distsnt from the warriors of his tribe ; 
and that the more especially, as he was taken in the corn-* 
mission of an ambu^." 

" I hope thy people are not without' good provision of 
arms, and other sufficient muniments of resistance. I 
trust the palisadoes are firm, and the posterns ingeniously 
defended." 

'' W^ look With a diligent eye to our safety ; for it 10 



wdl known to ns dwellera on the borders/ that there it 
little security but in untiring watchMness. The young 
men were at the gates until the mornings and we did 
hitend to make a strong scouting into the woods as the 
day advanced^ in order tp look for those signs that may 
lead us to conchiaions on the number and purposes of 
tiiose by whom we are environed^ had not thy visit called 
UB to other duties." 

" And why so tardy in speaking of this intent?" de-i 
manded the agent of the King^ leading the way down file 
ladder with suspicious haste. " It is a commendable 
}midence^ and must not be delayed. I take upon me the 
Ifesponsibleness of commanding that all proper care be had 
m defence of the weaker subjects of the crown who are 
here collected. Are our roadsters well replenished, Hallam ? 
Duty, as thou sayest, is an imperative master ; it recalls us 
more into the heart of the colony. I would it might shortly 
txnnt the way to Europe !" he muttered as he reached the 
ground. . '^ Go, fellows ; see to our beasts, and let them 
foe speedily prepared for dq>arture." 

The attendants, though men of sufficient spirit in open 
iirar, and when it was to be exercised in a fashion to wMch 
they were accustomed, had, like other mortals, a wholesome 
deference for unknown and terrific looking danger. It is 
a well-known truth, and one that has been proved by the 
experience of two centuries, that while the European soldier 
has ever been readiest to have recourse to the assistance of 
the terriUe warrior of the American forest, he has, in 
nearly every instance, when retaliation or accident has 
made him the object instead of the spectator of the ruth- 
less nature of his warfare, betrayed the most salutary, and 
frequently the most abject and ludicrous apprehension of 
the prowess of his ally. While Content, therefore, looked 
to steadily, though stUl seriously, at the peculiar danger in 
which he was placed, the four strangers seemingly saw all 
of its horrors without any of die known means of avoiding 
diem. Their chief quickly abandoned the insolence of 
office, and the tone of disappointment, for a mien of 
greater courtesy ; and as policy is often seen suddenly to 
diange &e sentiments of even more pretending personages, 
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when interests assume a new aspect^ so did his language 
rapidly take a. character of conciliation and courtesy. 

The hand-maidens were no longer leered at ; the mistreai 
of the dwelling was treated with marked deference ; and 
the air of deep respect, with which even the principal of 
the party addressed the aged Puritan, bordered on an ex- 
hibition of commendable reverence. Something was said 
in the way of apology for the disagreeble obligations of 
duty, and of a difference between a manner that was as- 
sumed to answer secret purposes, and that which natuni 
and a sense of right would dictate ; but neither Mark nor 
his son appeared to have sufficient interest in the motives 
of their visiters, to put them to the trouble of repeating 
explanations, that were as awkward to those who uttered 
them, as they were unnecessary to those who listened. i 

So far from offering any further obstacle to the move-' 
ments of the family, the borderers were serioudy urged to 
pursue their previous intentions of thoroughly examining 
the woods. The dwelling was accordingly intrusted, under 
the orders of the Puritan, to the keeping of about half th^ 
labourers, assisted by the Europeans, who clung with 
instinctive attachment to the possession of the block-house } 
their leader repeatedly and rightly enough declaring that/ 
though ready at all times to risk life on a plain, he had an 
unconquerable distaste to putting it in jeopardy in a 
thicket. Attended by Eben Dudley, Reuben Ring, and 
two other stout youths, all well, diough lightly armed/ 
Content then left the palisadoes, and took his way toward9 
the forest. They entered the woods at the nearest pointy 
always marching with the caution and vigilance that a 
sense of the true nature of the risk they ran would inspire/ 
and much practice only could properly direct. 
', The manner of the search was as simple as it was Vkeif 
to prove effectual. The scouts commenced a circuit around 
the clearing, - extending their Une as far as might be done 
without cutting off* support, and each man lending hia 
senses attentively to the signs of the trail, or of the lairs, 
of those dangerous enemies who, they had reason to think; 
were outlying in their neighbourhood. But like the recent 
search in the buildings, the scouting was for a long time 
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attended by no results. Many weary miles were passed 
slowly over^ and more than hadf their task was ended and 
90 sign of a being having life was met^ except the very 
visible trail of their four guests, and the tracks of a single 
l^rse along a path leading to the settlements, from the 
quarter by which the visiter of the preceding night had 
l^n known to approach. No comments were made by 
any of the party, as each in succession struck and crossed 
this path, nearly at the same instant ; but a low call from 
Beuben Ring, which soon after met their ears, caused them 
to assemble in a body at the spot, whence the summons 
had proceeded. 

' '' Here are signs of one passing /910m tbe clearing," said 
the quick^eyed woodsman, " and of one too that is not 
numbered 4miong the family of Wish-Ton- Wish ; since his 
beast hath had a shodden hoof, a mark which belongeth to 
no animal of ours." 

" We will follow," said Content, immediately striking 
in upon a straggling trail, that by many unequivocal signs 
had been left by some animal which had passed that way 
not many hours before. Their search, however, soon 
grew to a dose. Ere they had gone any great distance, 
they came upon the half-demolished carcass of a dead 
horse. There was no mistaking the proprietor of this 
unfortunate animal. Though some beast, or rather beasts, 
of prey, had fed plentifully on the body, which was still 
fresh, and had scarcely yet done bleeding, it was plain, by 
^e remains of the torn equipments, as well as by the 
ccdour and size of the animal, that it was no other than 
the hack ridden by the unknown and mysterious guest^ 
who, after sharing in the worship and in the evening meal 
of the family of the Wish-Ton. Wish, had so strangdy and 
ao suddenly disappeared. The leathern sack, the weapons 
which had so angularly rivetted the gaze of old Mark, and 
indeed all but the carcass and a ruined saddle, were gone ; 
but what was left sufficiently served to identify the animal* 

<< Here has been the tooth of wolf," said Ebea Dudley^ 
stooping to examine into the nature of a ragged wound in 
the neck ; " and here, too, has been cut of knife ; but whe» 
Aer by the hand of a red-^skin it exceedeth my art to say.^' 
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Each individual of the party, now hent curiously oTer A^ 
wound ; but the results of their enquiries went no further 
than to prove that the carcass was undeniably tliat of the 
horse of the stranger. To the fate of its master, however, 
there was not the slightest clue. Abandoning the investiF- 
gation, after a long and fruitless examination, they prOf- 
ceeded to finish the circuit of the clearing. Night had ap^ 
proached ere the fatiguing task was accomplished. As Ruth 
stood at the postern, waiting anxiously for their return, she 
saw, by the countenance of her husband, that, while nothing 
had transpired to give any grounds of additional alarm, no 
satisfactory testimony had been obtained to explain the na^* 
ture of the painful doubts with which, as a tender and sen- 
sitive mother, she had been distressed throughout the day. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Is there not milking-time, 
When you go to bed, or kiln.hole. 
To whistle off these secrets ; but you must be 
Tattling before all our guesu ? Wkaer*$ Tale. '. 

Long experience hath shown that the white man, when 
placed in situations to acquire such knowledge, readily be» 
comes the master of most of that peculiar skill for which the 
North American Indian is so remarkable, and which en- 
ables him, among other things, to detect the signs of a fOr 
rest trail, with a quickness and an accuracy of intelligence 
that amount nearly to an instinct. The fears of the family 
were therefore greatly quieted by the reports of the scoutfi^ 
all of whom agreed in the opinion that no party of savages, 
that could be at all dangerous to a force like their own, was 
lying near the valley ; and some of whom, the loudest c^ 
which number being stout Eben Dudley, boldly offered to 
answer for the security of those who depended on their vi- 
gilance with their own lives. These assurances had, be^ 
yond a doubt, a soothing influence on the apprehensions 
of Ruth and her hand-maidens j but they somewhat failed 
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"of their eSect with those unwdoome viaitem who still con- 
tinued to comber the Wish-Ton- Wish with their presence. 
Though they had evidently abandoned all ideas connected 
with the original ol^eot of their visits they spoke not of de. 
parture. On the contrary, as night approached, their chief 
«ntered into council with old Mark Heathcote ; and made 
certain propositions for the security of his dwdling which 
the Puritan saw no reason to oppose. 

A regular watch was in consequence set^ and maintained 
till morning, at the palisadoes. The different members of 
the family retired to their usual places of rest, tranquil in 
appearance, if not in entire confidence of peace ; and the 
military messengers took post in the lower of the two fight- 
ing apartments of the citadel. With this simple, and^ to the 
strangers, particularly satisfactory arrangement, the hours 
of darkness passed away in quiet, morning returning to the 
secluded valley, as it had so often done before, with its love- 
liness unimpaired by violence or tumult. 

In the same peaceful manner did the sun set successively 
three several times, and as often did it arise on the abode of 
the Heathcotes without further sign of danger, or motive 
of alarm. With the passage of time, the agents of the 
Stuart gradually regained their confidence. Still, they never 
neglected to withdraw within tiie protection of the block- 
house with the retiring light, a post which the subordinate 
named Hadlam more than once gravely observed they were, 
by their disciplined and military habits, singularly qualified 
to maintain. Though the Puritan secretiy chafed under 
'this protracted visit, habituaji self-denial, and a manner so 
kmg subdued, enabled him to conceal his disgust. For the 
first two days after tiie alarm, the deportment of his guests 
WHS unexceptionable. All their faculties appeared to be 
engrossed with keen and anxious watchings of tiie forest, 
out of which, it would seem, they expected momentarily to 
see a band of ferocious and ruthless savages issue; but 
'Symptoms of returning levity began to be apparent, as con- 
fidence and a feeling of security increased with the quiet 
passage of tiie hours. 

It was on the evening of the tiiird day from that on 
which tiiey had made their appearance in the settiemenL 
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that the man called Hallam was Been stroOing^ for the first 
time^ through the postern so often named, and taking a 
direction which led towards the outhuOdings. His air was 
less distrustful than it had heen for many a weary hour, 
and his step proportionahly confident and assuming. In- 
stead of wearing, as had been his wont, a pair of heavy 
horseman's pistols at his girdle, he had even laid aside his 
broad-sword, and appeared more in the guise of one who 
sought his personal ease, than in that cumbersome and 
martial attire which all of his party, until now, had deemed 
it prudent to maintain. He cast his glance cursorily over 
the fields of the Heathcotes, as they glowed under the soft 
light of a setting sun; nor did his eye even refuse to 
wander vacantly along t^e outline of that forest, which his 
imagination had so lately been peopling with beings of a 
fierce and ruthless nature. 

The hour was one when rustic economy brings the 
labours of the day to a close. Among those who were 
more than usually active at that busy moment was a hand- 
maiden of Ruth, whose clear sweet voice was heard in one 
of the enclosures, occasionally rising on the notes of a 
spiritual song, and as often sinking to a nearly inaudible 
hum, as she extracted from a favourite animal liberal por- 
tions of its nightly tribute to the dairy of her mistress. 
To that enclosure ^e stranger, as it were by accident, suf- 
fered his sauntering footsteps to stroll, seemingly as much 
in admiration of the sleek herd, as of any other of its 
comely tenants. 

'' From what thrush hast taken lessons, my pretty 
maid, that I mistook thy notes for one 'of the sweetest 
songsters of thy woods ? '' he asked, trusting his person to 
the support of the pen, in an attitude of easy superiority. 
'^ One might fancy it a robin or a wren, trolling out his 
evening song, instead of human voice rising imd falling in 
every-day psalmody." 

^' The birds of our forest rarely speak," returned the 
girl ; '* and the one among them wldch has most to say 
does it like those who are called gentlemen, when they set 
wit to work to please the ear of simple country maidens." 

" And in what fashion may that be ? " 
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*' Mocskery." 

'^ Ah ! I have heard of the creature's skill. It is said 
to' he a compound of the harmony of all other forest 
songsters ; and yet I see little resemblance to the honest 
language of a soldier in its manner of utterance." 

*' It speaketh without much meaning ; and oftener to 
cheat the ear than in honest reason." 

'' Thou forgettest that which I told thee in the morning, 
child. It would seem that they who named thee have no 
great cause to exult in their judgment of character^ since 
Unbelief would better describe thy disposition than Faith.'' 

" It may be that they who named me^ little knew how 
great must be credulity to give ear to all I have been 
required to credit." 

'< Thou canst have no difficulty in admitting that thou 
art comely^ since the eye itse}f will support tliy belief; nor 
can one of so quick speech fail to know that her wit is 
sharper than common. Thus far^ I admit, the name of 
Faith will not surely belie thy character." 

'' If Eben Dudley hear thee use such vanity-stirring 
discourse," returned the half-pleased girl, '^ he might give 
thee less credit for wit than thou seemest willing to yield 
to others. I hear his heavy foot among the cattle, and ere 
long we shall be sure to see a face that hath little more of 
lightness to boast." 

*' This Eben Dudley is a personage of no mean im- 
portance, I find !" muttered the other, continuing his walk, 
as the borderer named made his appearance at another en- 
trance of the pen. The glances exchanged between them 
were far from friendly, though the woodsman permitted 
the stranger to pass without any oral expression of dis- 
pleasure. 

'' The skittish heifer is getting gentle at last, Faith 
Ring," said the borderer, casting the butt of his musket on 
the ground with a violence that left a deep impression on the 
faded sward at his feet. '' That brindled ox, old Logger, 
is not more willing to come into his yoke, than is the four- 
year-old to yield her milk." 

'' The creature has been getting kind, since you taught 
-me the manner to tame its humour,'' returned the daury 

o 
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girl^ in a voice that, in spite of every effort of maiden 
Jiride^ betrayed something of the flurry of her spirits^ 
while she plied her light task with violent industry. 

" Umph.! I hope some other of my teachings may be 
as well remembered ; but thou art quick at the trick of 
learnings Faith^ as is plain by the ready manner in ivhich 
thou hast so shortly got the habit of discourse with a man 
l» nimble-tongued as yon riding reprobate from over sea." 
'^ I hope that civil listening is no proof of unseemly 
<liscour8e on the part of one who hath been trained in 
modesty of speech^ Eben Dudley. Thou hast often said 
it was the bounden duty of her who was spoken to, to 
give ear, lest some might say she was of scornful mind^ 
and her name for pride be better earned than that for good 
nature." 

'^ I see that more of my lessons than I had hoped for 

are remembered. So thou listenest thus readily, Faith, 

liecause it is meet that a maiden should not be scornful ! ** 

*' Thou sayest so. Whatever ill name I may deserve^ 

thou hast no right to count scorn among my failings." 

« If I do, may I—" Eben Dudley bit his hp, and 
checked an expression which would have given grievous 
offence to one whose habits of decency were as severe as 
those of his companion. " Thou must have heard much 
that was profitable to-day. Faith Ring," he added, " con- 
sidering Uiat thy ear is so open, and that thy opportunities 
have been great." 

' " I know not what thou wouldst say by speaking of 
ray opportunities," returned the girl^ bending still lowef 
beneath the object of her industry, in order to conceal 
the glow which her own quick consciousness told her was 
burning on her cheek. 

" I would say that the tale must be long that needeth 
four several trials of private speech to finish." 

'^ Four ! — as I hope to be believed for a girl of truths 
in speech or deed, ibis is but the third time that the 
•tranger hath spoken to me apart, since the sun hath 



Tiaen." 



'^ If I know the number of the fingers of my hand, it is 
tpie fourth!" 



' ^ Nay^ how canst thou^ Eben Dudley^ who hast [been 
afield since the crowing of the cock, know what hatli 
passed about the dwellingB? It is plain that envy^ or 
some other evil passion^ causeth thee to speak angrily." 

'^ How is it that I know ! — perhaps thou thinkest, 
Faith^ thy brother Reuben only hath the gift of sight/' 

'^ The labour must have gone on with great profit to the 
Captain^ whilst his people's eyes have been roving over 
other matters ! But perhaps they kept the strong of arm 
for the Ipokers-out^ and have set them of feebler bodies to 
the toU." 

" I have not been so careless of thy life as to forget, at 
passing moments, to cast an eye abroad, pert one. What- 
ever thou mayst think of the need, there would be fine 
wailings in the butteries and dairies, did the Wompanoaga 
get into the clearing, and were there none to give the alarm 



in season." 
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Truly, Eben^ thy terror of the child in the block 
must be grievous for one of thy manhood, else wouldst 
thou not watch the buildings so narrowly," retorted^ Faith^ 
laughing ; for, with the dexterity of her sex, she b^an to 
feel the superiority she was gradually obtaining over her 
admirer. '' Thou dost not remember that we have valiant 
troopers from old England, to keep the younker from doing 
harm ! But here cometh the Iwave soldier himself: it 
will be well to ask vigilance at his hands, or this very night 
may bring us to the tomahawk in our sleep ! " 

^' Thott speakest of the weapon of the savages ! " said 
the messenger, who had drawn near again, with a- visible 
willingness to share in an interview which, while he had 
watched its progress at a distance, appeared to be growing 
interesting. ^' I trust all fear is over from that quarter." 

'' As you say, for Am quarter," saidEben^ adjusting his 
lips to a low whistle^ and coolly looldng up to examine the 
heavenly body to which he meant allusion. *' But tho 
iUs^ quarter may bring us a pretty piece of Indian skirm- 
iifaing." 

*' And what hath the moon in connnon with an ilienr* 
aion of the savages ? Are there those anumg them, wh# 
8t«dy the secrets of the stars ?" 

Q 2 
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' '' They study deviltries and other wickedness, more dian 
iught else. It is not easy for the mind of man to fancy 
horrors sudi as they design^ when Providenoe has given 
them success in an inroad.*' 

'^ But thou didst speak of the moon. In wiiat manner 
is the moon leagued with their hloody plots ? *' 

*^ We* have her now in the full, and there is little of the 
night when the eye of a watcher might not see a red skin 
in the clearing : but a different tale may be heard when 
an hour or two of Jet darknesa shall again fall among these 
woods. There will be a change shortly ; it behoveth us, 
therefore, to be on our guard." 

" Thou thinkest then, truly, that there are outlyers 
waiting for the fitting moment/' said the officer, with an 
interest so marked afi to cause even the but half pacified 
Faith to glance an arch look at her companion, though he 
still had reason to distrust a wilful expression that lurked 
in the comer of her eyes, which threatened at each moment 
to contradict his relation of the sinister omens. 

^' There may be savages lying in the hills at a day's 
journey in the forest : but they know the aim of a white 
man's musket too well to be sleeping within reach of its 
range. It is the nature of an Indian to eat and sleep 
while he has time for quiet, and to fast and murder when 
the killing hour hath come." 

*' And what call you the distance to the nearest settle., 
ment on the Connecticut ? " demanded the other, with an 
air 80 studiously indifferent as to furnish an easy clue to 
the inner workings of his mind. 

*' Some twenty hours would bring a nimble runner to 
the outer habitations, granting small time for food and rest. 
He that is wise, however, will take but little of the latter, 
until his head be safely housed within some such building 
as yon block, or until there shall stand between him and 
the forest at least a goodly row of oaken pickets." 

" There is no path ridden by which travellers may 
avoid the forest during the darkness ? " 
. ^' I know of none. He who quits Wish-Ton-Wish for 
t}ie towns below, must make his pillow of the earth, or be 
£un to ride as long as beast can carry.' 



»» 
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" We have truly had experience of this necessity^ journey, 
ing hither. Thou thinkest^ friend^ the savages are in their 
resting time> and that they wait the coming quarter of th^ 
moon ? " 

'' To my seeming we shall not have them sooner," re* 
turned Eben Dudley, taking care to conceal all qualificatiqii 
of this opinion, if any such he entertained, hy closely 
locking its purport in a mental reservation, 

" And what season is it usual to choose for getting 
into the saddle, when business calls any to the settlements 
hdow?" 

" We never fail to take our departure about the time 
the sun touches the tall pine, which stands on yonder 
height of the mountain. Much experience hath told us it 
is the safest hour; hand of time-piece is not more sure 
ihaxi yon tree." 

'^ I like the night,"* said the other, looking about him 
with the air of one suddenly struck with the promising 
appearance of the weather. '' The blackness no longer 
hangs about the forest, and it seems a fitting moment to 
pui^ the matter on which we are sent nearer to its con« 
dusion." 

So saying, and probably believing that he had sufficiently 
concealed the motive of his decision, the uneasy dragoon 
walked with an air of soldierly coolness towards ^e dwell- 
ings, signing at the same time to one of his companions^ 
who was regarding him from a distance, to approach. 

'^ Now dost thou believe, witless Dudley, that the four 
fingers of thy clumsy hand have numbered the full amount 
of all that thou caUest my listenings !" said Faith, when 
i^e thought no other ear but his to whom she spoke could 
catch her words, and at the same time laughing merrily 
beneath her heifer, though still speaking with a vexation 
she could not entirely repress. 

" Have I spoken aught but truth } It is not for such 
as I to give lessons in journeying, to one who follows the 
honest trade of a man-hunter. I have said that which all 
who dweU in these parts know to be reasonable." 
• " Surely not a word else ! But truth is made so power- 
fill in thy hands, that it needs be taken, like a bitter heal- 

Q 3 
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ing draughty with closed eyes and at many swallows. One 
who drinketh of it too freely^ may well nigh he strangled. 
I marvel that he who is so^ vigilant in providing for the 
cares of others^ should take so little heed of those he is set 
to guard." 

'' I know not thy meaning, Faith. When was danger 
near the valley, and my musket wanting ? ** 

" The good piece is truer to its duty than its master. 
Thou mayest have lawful license to sleep on thy post, for 
we maidens know nothing of the pleasure of the Captain in 
these matters ; hut it would he as seemly, if not as soldierly, 
to place the arms at the postern and thyself in tl^e chamhers, 
when next thou hast need of watcldng and sleeping in the 
same hour." 

Dudley looked as confused as one of his mould and 
unhending temperament might well he, though he stuh- 
hornly refused to understand the allusion of his offended 
companion. 

^' Thou hast not discussed with the trooper from over 
flea in vain," he said, " since thou speakest so wisely of 
watches and arms.'^ 

" Truly he hath much schooled me in the matter." 

*' Umph ! and what may he the amount of his teaching ?" 

'^ That he who sleepeth at a postern should neither talk 
too boldly of the enemy, nor expect maidens to put too 
much trust — " 

" In what. Faith } " 

" Thou surely knowest I mean in his watchfulness. 
My life on it, had one happened to pass at a later hour 
than common near the night post of that gentle spoken 
soldier, he would not have been found, like a sentinel of 
this household in the second watch of the night that is 
gone, dreaming of the good things of the madam's buttery." 

'^ Didst truly come then, girl ? " said Eben, dropping 
his voice, and equally manifesting his satisfaction and his 
flhame. ^^ But ihou knowest. Faith, that the labour had 
fallen behind in behalf of the scouting party, and that the 
toil of yesterday exceeded that of our usual burthens. 
Nevertheless I keep the postern again to-night, from eight 
to twelve, and " 



'^ Will make a goodly rest of it^ I doubt Hot. No^ he 
who hath been so vigilajit throughout the day^ must needs 
tire of the task as night draws on. Fare thee well, wake^ 
ful Dudley ; if thine eyes should open on the morrow^ be 
thankful that the maidens have not stitched thy garments 
to the palisadoes I " 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the young man to detain 
her, the light-footed girl eluded his grasp^ and bearing her 
burden towards the dairy^ she tripped along the path with 
a half-averted face, in which triumph and repentance were 
already struggling for the possession. 

In the mean time, the leader of the messengers and hia 
military subordinate had a long and interesting conference. 
When it was ended, the former took his way to the apart^ 
ment in which Mark Heathcote was wont to pass those 
portions of his time that were not occupied in his secret 
strivings for the faith, or in exercise without while super^ 
intending the labourers in the fields. With some little 
circumlocution, which was intended to mask his real motivesi 
the agent of the King announced his intention to take his 
final departure that very night. 

'' I felt it a duty as one who has gained experience in 
arms by some practice in the wars of Europe," he said^ 
^^ to tarry in thy dwelling while danger threatened from 
the lurking savage. It would ill become soldiers to speak 
of their intentions ; but had the alarm in truth sounded^ 
thou wilt believe me when I say that the blockhouse 
would not have been lightly yielded ! I shall make report 
to them that sent me, that in Captain Mark Heathcote 
Charles hath a loyal subject, and ihe constitution a firm 
supporter. The rumours of a seemingly mistaken descrip* 
tion, which have led us hither, shall be contradicted, 
and doubtless it will be found that some accident hath 
given rise to the deception. On the other hand, should 
there be occasion to dwell on the particulars of the late 
alarm, I trust the readiness of my followers to do good 
service to one of the King's subjects, will not be over^^ 
looked." 

" It is the striving of a humble spirit to speak nought 
evil of its fellows> and to conceal no good^'' returned the 

Q 4 
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reseryed Puritaiu *' If thoa hast found thy ahode in my 
dwelling to thy lildng^ thou art wdcome ; and if duty or 
pleasure calleth thee to quit it^ peace go with thee. It will 
be useful to unite with us in asking that thy passage 
through the wilderness may be unharmed ; that He who 
watcheth over the meanest of his creatures shoidd take diee 
in his especial keeping ; and that the savage heathen — " 

" Dost think the savage out of his villages ? " demanded 
the messenger, with an indecorous rapidity^ that cut short 
the enumeration of the particular blessings and dangers 
that his host thought it meet to include in the leave-taking 
prayer. 

^' Thou surely hast not tarried with us to aid in the de- 
fence, and yet feel it doubtful that thy services might be 
useful ? " observed Mark Heathcote^ drily; 

" I would the Prince of Darkness had thee and all the 
other dlabolicals of these woods in his own good gripe ! " 
muttered the messenger between his teeth ; and then^ as if 
guided by a spirit that could not long be queUed, he 
assumed something more of his unbridled and natural air^ 
boldly declining to join in the prayer^ on the plea of haste, 
and the necessity of his looking in person to the move- 
ments of his followers. ^^ But this need not prevent thee, 
worthy Captain, from pouring out an asking in our bdialf, 
while we are in the saddle^'* he concluded ; " for ourselves^ 
there remaineth much of thy previously bestowed pious 
aliment to be digested^ though we doubt not that should thy 
voice be raised in our behalf, while journeying along the 
first few leagues of the forest^ the tread of the hacks would 
not be heavier^ and, of a certainty^ we ourselves should 
be none the worse for the favour.'' 

Then casting a glance of iU-concealed levity at one of his 
followers, who had come to say that their steeds awaited^ 
he made the parting salutation with an air in which the 
respect that one like the Puritan could scarce fail to excite^ 
struggled with his habitual contempt for things of a serious 
character. 

The family of Mark Heathcote, the lowest dependant 
included, saw these strangers depart with great inward 
satisfaction. Even the maidens, in whom nature^ in mo<^ 
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.ttients weaker than common^ had awakened some of the 
Jigger vanities, were gladly rid of gallants^ who could not 
0OOthe their ears with the unction of flattery* without fre- 
quently giving great offence to their severe principles hy 
Ught and irreverent allusions to things on which they them* 
selves were accustomed to think with fitting awe. Ehen 
Dudley could scarcely conceal the phuckle with which he 
'saw the party hury themselves in the forest^ though neither 
he^ nor any of the more instructed in such matters; be-i 
lieved they incurred serious risk from their sudden 
enterprise. 

The opinions of the scouts proved to be founded on 
accurate premises. That and many a subsequent night 
passed without alarm. The season continued to advance^ 
and the labourers pursued their toil to its close^ without an- 
other appeal to their courage^ or any additional reasons for 
vigilance. AVhittal Ring followed his colts with impunity 
among the recesses of the neighbouring forests^ and the 
herds of the family went and came as long as the weather 
would permit them to range the woods^ in regularity and 
peace. The period of the alarm^ and the visit of the 
agents of the crown^ came to be food for tradition : and 
during the succeeding winter^ the former often furnished 
motive of merriment around the blazing fires that were so 
necessary to the coimtry and the season. 

Still there existed in the family a living memorial of 
the unusual incidents of that night. The captive remained^ 
long after the events which had placed him in the power of 
the Heathcotes were beginning to be forgotten. 

A desire to quicken the seeds of spiritual regeneration 
which^ however dormant they might be^ old Mark Heath- 
oote believed to exist in the whole family of man^ and con- 
sequently in the yoimg heathen as weU as in others^ had 
become a sort of ruling passion in the Puritan. The 
fashions and moc|e of thinking of the times had a strong 
leaning towards superstition : and it was far from difficult 
for a man of his ascetic habits and exaggerated doctrines, 
to believe that a special interposition had cast the boy into 
his hands^ for some hidden but mighty purpose^ that time 
in the good season would not fail to reveal. - 
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Notwithstanding the strong colouring of fanaticism whicA 
tinged the characters of the religionists of those days^ they 
were rarely wanting in worldly discretion. The agents 
they saw fit to employ^ in order to aid the more hidden 
purposes of Providence^ were in common useful and rational* 
Thus^ while Mark never forgot to summon the lad from 
his prison at the hour of prayer^ or to include an especial 
askings in behalf of the ignorant heathen in general, and of 
ibis chosen youth in particular, he hesitated to believe that 
a manifest miracle would be exerted in his favour. That 
no blame might attach to the portion of duty that was con^ 
fided to human means, he had recourse to the discreet agency 
of kindness and unremitted care. But all attempts to lure 
the lad into the habits of a civilised man were completely 
unsuccessful. As the severity of the weather increased^ 
the compassionate and thoughtful Ruth endeavoured to in. 
duce him to adopt the garments that were found so neces- 
s^y to the comfort of men who were greatly his superiors 
in hardihood and in strength. Clothes, decorated in a fashion 
suited to the taste of an Indian, were considerately pro- 
vided, and entreaties and threats were both freely used, with 
a view to make the captive wear them. On one occasion 
he was even forcibly clad by Eben Dudley, and being 
brought in the unwonted guise^ into the presence of old 
Mark, the latter offered up an especial petition that the 
youth might be made to feel the merits of this concession 
to the principles of a chastened and instructed man. But 
within an hour, the stout woodsman, who had been made 
on this occasion so active an instrument of civilisation, 
announced to the admiring Faith that the experiment was 
unsuccessful ; or, as Eben somewhat irreverently described 
the extraordinary effort of the Puritan, ** the heathen hath 
already resumed bis skin leggings and painted waist-cloth, 
notwithstanding the Captain has strove to pin better gar- 
ments on his back, by virtue of a prayer that might have 
clothed the nakedness of a whole tribe." In short the 
result proved, in the case of this lad, as similar experimenta 
have since proved in so many other instances, the difficulty 
of tempting one trained in the freedom and ease of a savage^ 
to consent to admit of the restraints of a state of being that 
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18 eommonly thought to be so much superior. In every 
instance in which the youthful captive had liberty of choice, 
he disdainfully rejected the customs of the whites, adhering^ 
with a singular and almost heroic pertinacity^ to the usages 
of his people and his condition. 

The boy was not kept in his bondage without extra 
ordinary care. Once^ when trusted in the fields^ he had 
openly attempted to escape^ nor was the possession of his 
person recovered without putting the speed of £ben Dudley 
and Reuben Ring to a more severe trials as was confessed 
by the athletic young borderers themselves^ than any they 
had hitherto undergone. From that moment he was never 
permitted to pass the palisadoes. When duty called the 
labourers afield the captive was invariably secured in his 
prison^ where^ as some compensation for his confinement, 
he was supposed to enjoy the benefit of long and familiar 
communications with Mark Heathcote^ who had the habit 
of passing mapy hours of each day^ and not unfrequently, 
long portions of the night too^ within the retirement of the 
blockhouse. During the time only when the gates were 
closed^ or when some one of strength and activity sufficient 
to control his movements was present^ was the lad per* 
mitted to stroll^ at will^ among the buildings of the border 
fortress. This liberty he never failed to exercise^ and often 
in a manner that overcame the affectionate Ruth with a 
painful excess of sensibility. 

Instead of joining in the play of the other children^ the 
young captive would stand aloof, and regard their sports 
with a vacant eye : or^ drawing near to the palisadoes, he 
often passed hours in gazing wjstfuUy at those endless forests 
in which he first drew brealli^ and which probably con« 
tained all that was most prized in the estimation of his 
simple judgment. Ruth^ touched to the heart by this silent 
but expressive exhibition of sufferings endeavoured in vain 
to win his confidence^ with a view of enticing him into 
employments that might serve to relieve his care. The 
resolute but still quiet boy would not be lured into a for* 
getfulness of his origin. He appeared to comprehend the 
kind intentions of his gentle mistress^ and frequently he 
even suffered himself to be led by ihe mother into the 
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centre of her own joyous and merry offsprings but it waft 
only to look upon their amusements widi his former cold 
air^ and to return^ at die first opportunity^ to his beloved 
site at the pickets. Still there were singular and even 
mysterious evidences of a growing consciousness of the 
nature of the discourse of which he was occasionally an 
auditor^ that would have betrayed greater familiarity with 
the language and opinions of the inhabitants of the valley^ 
than his known origin and. his absolute withdrawal from 
commmunication could give reason to expect. This impor. 
tant and inexplicable fact was proved by the frequent and 
meaning glances of his dark eye, when aught was uttered 
in his hearing that affected^ ever so remotely^ his own con- 
dition ; and^ once or twice^ by the haughty gleamings of 
ferocity that escaped him^ when ^ben Dudley was heard to 
vaunt the prowess of the white men in their encountera 
with the original owners of the country. The Puritan did 
not fail to note these symptoms of a budding intelligence, 
as the pledges of a fruit that would more than reward his 
pious toils and they served to furnish a great relief to certain 
occasional repugnance, which all his zeal could not entirely 
subdue, at being the instrument of causing so much suf«« 
fering to one who, after all, had inflicted no positive wrong 
on himself. 

At the period of which we are writing, the climate of 
these States differed materially from that which is now 
known to their inhabitants. A winter in the province of 
Connecticut was attended by many successive falls of snow^ 
until the earth was entirely covered with firmly compressed 
masses of the frozen element. Occasional thaws and pass* 
ing storms of rain, that were driven away by a return of the 
clear and cutting cold of the north-western gales, were 
wont at times to lay a covering on the ground that was 
congealed to the consistency of ice, until men, and not un« 
frequently beasts, and sometimes sleighs, were seen moving 
on its surface, as on the bed of a frozen lake. During 
the extremity of a seaspn like this, the hardy borderers, who 
could not toil in their customary pursuits, were wont to 
range the forest in quest of game, which, driven for food 
to known resorting places in the woods, then fell most easily 
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a prey to the intelligence and sidll of 9ucli men as Eben 
lOadley and Renben Ring. 

The youths never left the dwellings on these hunts with- 
out exciting the most touching interest in their movements^ 
on the part of the Indian hoy. On all such occasions he 
would linger at the loops of his prison throughout the day, 
listening intently to the reports of the distant muskets^ as 
they resounded in the forest^ and the only time^ during a 
captivity of so many months, that he was ever seen to smile, 
was when he examined the grim look and muscular claws 
of a dead panther, that had fallen beneath the aim of 
Dudley^ in one of these excursions to the mountains. The 
compassion of all the borderers was powerfully awakened 
in behalf of the patient and dignified young sufierer, and 
gladly would they have given their captive the pleasure of 
joining in the chase^ had not the task been one that was far 
from easy of accomplishment. The former of the woods, 
men just mentioned had even volunteered to lead him^ like 
a hound, in a leash ; but this was a species of degradation 
against which it was certain that a young Indian, ambitious 
of the character and jealous of the dignity of a warrior, 
would have openly rebelled. 

The quick interest of the observant Ruth had, as it 
has been seen, early detected a growing intelligence in the 
boy. The means by which one, who never mingled in the 
employments, and who rarely seemed to listen to the 
dialogues of the family, could come to comprehend the 
meaning of a language that is found sufiiciently difficult 
for a scholar, were, however, as much of a mystery to her^ 
as to all around her. Stilly by the aid of that instinctive 
tact, which so often enlightens the mind of woman, was 
she certain of the fact. Profiting by this knowledge, she 
assumed the task of endeavouring to obtain an honorary 
pledge from her prot^g^, that, if permitted to join the hun- 
ters, he would return to the valley at the end of the day. 
But though the language of the woman was gentle as her 
own kind nature, and her entreaties that he would give 
some evidence of having comprehended her meaning were 
zealous and oft repeated, not the smallest syitiptom of 
intelligence, on this occasion, could be extracted from her 
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pupiL Disappointed^ and not without sorrow^ Ruth had 
abandoned the compassionate design in despair^ when on a 
sudden, the old Puritan^ who had been a silent spectator of 
her fruitless efforts^ announced his faith in the integrity of 
the lad^ and his intention to permit him to make one of 
the very next party that should leave the habitations. 

The cause of this sudden change in the hitherto stem 
watchfulness of Mark Heathcote was^ like so many other 
of his impulses^ a secret in his own bosom. It has just 
been said^ that during the time Ruth was engaged in her 
kind and fruitless experiment to extract some evidence of 
intelligence from the boy, the Puritan was a close and 
interested observer of her efforts. He appeared to sympa- 
thise in her disappointment; by the weal of those un- 
converted tribes who were to be led from the darkness of 
their ways by the instrumentality of this youth^ was far too 
important to admit the thought of rashly losing the vantage 
ground he had gained, in the gradually expanding intellect 
of the boy^ by running the hazard of an escape. To «1I 
appearance^ the intention of permitting him to quit the 
defences had therefore been entirely abandoned^ when old 
Mark so suddenly announced a change of resolution. The 
conjectures on the causes of this unlooked-for determination 
were exceedingly various. Some believed that the Puritan 
had been favoured with a mysterious intimation of the plea- 
sure of Providence in the matter : and others thought that, 
beginning to despair of success in his undertaking, he was 
willing to seek for a more visible manifestation of its pur- 
poses^ by hazarding the experiment of trusting the boy to 
the direction of his own impulses. All appeared to be of 
opinion, that if the lad returned, the circumstance might be 
set down to the intervention of a miracle. Stilly with his 
resolution once taken> the purpose of Mark Heathcote re- 
mained unchanged. He announced this unexpected intend 
tion after one of his long and solitary visits to the block- 
house, where it is possible he had held a powerful spiritual 
strife on the occasion ; and, as the weather was exceedin^y 
fiftvourable for such an olject^ he commanded his depend* 
ants to prepare to make the sortie on the following morning. 
, A. sudden aiid ao vi^controllable gleam of delight ftuinoL 
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ffn the dark features of the captive^ when Ruth was about to 
place in his hands the bow of her own son^ and^ by signs 
and words, she gave him to understand that he was to be 
permitted to use it in the free air of the forest But the 
exhibition of pleasure disappeared as quickly as it had been 
betrayed. When the lad received the weapons^ it was 
Tather with the manner of a hunter accustomed to tibdr ttse^ 
than of one to whose hands they had so long been strangers. 
/is he left the gates of Wish-Ton- Wish^ the handmaidens 
ef Ruth clustered about him in wondering interest^ for it 
was strange to see a youth so long guarded with jealous 
eare^ again free and unwatched. Notwithstanding their 
ordinary dependence on the secret lights and great wisdom 
of the Puritan^ there was a very general impression that 
the lad^ around whose presence there was so much that was 
mysterious and of interest to their own security, was now 
to be gazed upon for the last time. The boy himself was 
unmoved to the last. Still he paused, with his foot on the 
threshold of the dwelling, and appeared to regard Ruth and 
her young offspring with momentary concern. Then, as- 
suming the calm air of an Indian warrior, he suffered his 
eye to grow cold and vacant^ following with a nimble step 
the hunters who were already passing without the palisadoes. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



yftXi, I am your theme ; you have the ftart of me ; I am dffeeted ; I am 
not able to answer the Welsh flannel ; ignorance itself is a plummet over me : 
use me aa you will.— Merty Wives af Windsor. • 

Poets, aided by the general longing of human nature, have 
given a r^utation to the spring that it rarely merits. 
Though this imaginative class of writers have said so much 
of its balmy airs and odoriferous gales, we find it nearly 
everywhere the most reluctant, churlish, and fickle of the 
four seasons. It is the youth of the year^ and, like that 
probationary period of life, most fitted to afibrd the promit) 
«f belter things. There is a coHBtant struggle between 
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reality and hope^ thioaghoat the whole of this slow-moVingp 
and treacherous period^ which has an unavoidahle tendency 
to deceive. All that is said of its grateful productions is 
fallacious^ for the eardi is as little likely to yield a generous 
tribute without the quickening influence of the summer 
heats^ as man is wont to bring forth commendable fruits, 
without the agency of a higher moral power than any he 
possesses in virtue of his innate propensities. On the other 
handy the fall of the year possesses a sweetness, a repose, 
and a consistency, which may be justly likened to the decline 
of a welLspent life. It is, in all countries, and in every 
climate, the period when physical and moral causes unite 
to furnish the richest sources of enjoyment. If the spring 
is Ihe time of hope, autumn is the season of fruition. There 
is just enough of change to give zest to the current of 
existence, while there is too little of vicissitude to be preg- 
nant of disappointment. Succeeding to the nakedness of 
winter, the spring is grateful chiefly by contrast, while the 
glories of autumn are enjoyed and will sustain the com- 
parison after the genial pdwers of summer have been 
lavishly expended. 

In obedience to this great law of the earth, let poets sing 
and fancy as they may, the spring and autumn of America 
partake largely of the universally distinctive characters of 
the rival seasons. What nature has done on this continent 
has not been done niggardly ; and while we may boast of 
a decline of the year, that certainly rivals, and, with few 
exceptions, eclipses the glories of most of the climates of the 
old world, the opening months rarely fail of equalising the 
gifts of Providence, by a very decided exhibition of all the 
disagreeable qualities for which they are remarkable. 

More than half a year had elapsed, between the time 
when the Indian boy had been found lurking in the valley 
of the Heathcotes and that day when he was first permit- 
ted to go into the forest, fettered by no other restraint than 
the moral tie which the owner of the valley either knew, 
or fancied, would not fail to cause him to return to a bond- 
age he had found so irksome. It was April ; but it was 
April as the month was known a century ago in Connecticut, 
and as it is even now so often, found to disappoint all ex« 



pectatiipii^of that capricious season of the year. The weatfa^ 
had retun^ed suddenly and violently to the rigour of winter* 
A thaw had heen succeeded by a storm of snow and sleety 
and the interljide of thjs spring*time of hlosson^ had ter<P 
minated with a biting gale from the north-west^ which h|4 
apparently placed a permanent seal on the lii\geri^g pre* 
sence of a second February. 

On the morning that Content led his followers into the 
forest, they issued from the postern clad in coats of skin. 
Their lower Umbs were protected by the coarse legging^ 
whi^ they had worn in so many previous hunts d,uring 
the past winter^ if that might be called past which had re. 
tuffifid, weakened hut little of its keenness^ and bearing all 
the outward marks of January. When last seen^ Ebei^ 
Dudley^ the heaviest of the band^ was movix^ firmly on 
the Giust of the snow^ with a step as sure as if he had 
trodden on the frozen earth itself. More than one of the 
maidens declared, that though they had endeavoured to trace 
the iSbotsteps of the hunters from the palisadoes^ it would 
have exceeded even the sagacity of an Indian eye to follow 
their trail along the icy path they travelled. 

Hour after hour passed, without bringing tidings from 
the chase. The reports of firearms had indeed been occa- 
simially heard ringing among the arches of the woods^ and 
broken echoes weie, for some hoursi, rolling from one recess 
of the hills to another. But even these signs of the pre^ 
senfie of the huntera gradually re<^ded with the advance of 
the day : and long ere the sun had gained the ipnerldian^ 
and its warmth — at that advanced season^ not without 
power — was shed into ^ valley^ the whole r^nge of the 
a4ioining forest lay in its ordinary dull and solepm silence. 

The incident of the hunt, ap^t from the absence of the 
Indi^ hoy^ W9» one of too con^mon occurrence to give 
birth to any particular motives of excitement. Ruth quietly 
busied herself among her women: and when the recollection 
of tbgte who were scouring the neighbouring forest came 
at aV to Jher .mjindj it was coupled with the care with which 
she wfks providing tp adnunister ^> their ccimforts^ after tho 
fytig^ of a day q£ extrikprclinary personal efibrts. ThJA 
was a duty never Ughtly performed. Her situation was 
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one eminently fitted to foster the best affections of woman, 
since it admitted of few temptations to yield to other than 
&e most natural feelings ; she was^ in consequence, known 
on all occasions to exercise them with the devotedness of 
her sex. 

" Thy father and his companions will look on our care 
with pleasure," said the thoughtful matron to her youthful 
image, as she directed a more than usual provision of her 
larder to be got in readiness for the hunters; '^home is 
ever sweetest after toil and exposure." 

'^ I doubt if Mark be not ready to faint with so weary a 
march," said the child already introduced by the name of 
Martha ; " he is young to go into the woods with scouters 
tall as great Dudley." 

" And the heathen," added the little Ruth ; " he is 
young too as Mark, though more used to the toil. It may 
be, mother, that he will never come to us more ! " 

^^That would grieve our venerable parent; for thou 
knowest, Ruth, that he hath hopes of working on the mind 
of the boy,, until his savage nature shall yield to the secret 
power. But the sun is falling behind the hill, and the 
evening is coming in cool as winter; go to the postern, and 
look out upon the fields. I would know if there be any 
signs of thy father and his party." 

Though Ruth gave this mandate to her daughter, she 
did not the less n^lect to exercise her own faculties in the 
same grateful office. While the children went, as they 
were ordered, to the outer gate, the matron herself ascended 
to the lower apartment of the block, and, from its different 
loops, she took a long and anxious survey of the limited 
prospect. The shadows of the trees, that lined the western 
side of the view, were already thrown far across the broad 
sheet of frozen snow, and the sudden chill, which succeeded 
the disappearance of the sun, announced the rapid approach 
of a night that promised to support the severe character of 
the past day. A freezing wind, which had brought with 
it the cold airs of the great lakes, and which had even 
triumphed over the more natural influence of an April sun, 
had however fallen, leaving a temperature not unlike that 
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"wiiich dweUs in the milder seasons of the year among the 
glaciers of the Upper Alps. 

Ruth was too long accustomed to such forest scenes^ and 
to such a ^' lingering of winter in the lap of May^" to feel^ 
on their account, any additional uneasiness. But the hour 
had now arrived when she had reason to look for the re^ 
turn of the hunters. With the expectation of seeing their 
forms issuing from the forest, came the anxiety which is 
an unavoidable attendant of disappointment. The shadows 
continued to deepen in the valley, until the gloom thickened 
to the darkn)sss of night, without bringing any tidings from 
those without.. 

When a delay, which was unusual in the members of a 
family circumstanced like that of the Wish-Ton- Wish, 
eame to be coupled with various little observations that had 
been made during the day, it was thought that reasons for 
alarm were beginning, at each instant, to grow more plau- 
sible. Reports of fire-arms had been heard, at an early 
hour, from opposite points in the hills, and in ii manner 
too distinct to be mistaken for echoes — a certain proof that 
the different members of the hunt had separated in the 
forest. Under such circumstances, it was not difficult for 
die imagination of a wife and a mother, of a sister, or of 
her who secretly confessed a still more tender interest in 
some one of the hunters, to conjure to the imagination the 
numberless dangers to which those who were engaged in 
these expeditions were known to be exposed. 

" I doubt that the chase hath drawn them further from 
the valley than is fitting for the hour and the season," ob- 
served Ruth to her maidens, who had gathered in a group 
about her^ at a point that overlooked as much of the cleared 
land around the buildings as the darkness would allow; 
'^ the gravest man becomes thoughtless as the unreflecting 
child when led by the eagerness of the pursuit. It is the 
duty of older heads to think for those that want experience. 
But into what indiscreet complaints are my fears leading ! 
It may be that my husband is .even now striving to collect 
his party, in order to return. Has any heard his conch 
wonding the recall ? '' . i 

H 2 
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*' The woods are still as the day the firat echo of the axe 
was heard among the trees^" returned Faith. ^' I did hear 
liiat which sounded like a strain of brawling Dudley's 
songSy but it proved to be no more than xbe lowing of one 
of his own oxen. Perchance the animal misseth some of 
its master's care." 

" Whitta] Ring hath looked to the beasts, and it may not 
be that he hath neglected to feed^ among others, the crea« 
fures of Dudley. Thy mind is given to levity. Faith, in 
ibe matter of tiiis young man. It is not seemly that one 
of thy years and sex should manifest so great displeasure 
at the name of a youth, who is of an honest nature, and of 
honest habits, too, though he may appear ungainly to the 
eye, and have so little favour with one of thy disposition." 

'' I did not fashion the man," said Faith, biting her lip 
and tossing her head ; " nor is it aught to me whether he 
be gainly or not. As to my favour, when he asks it, the 
man shaJl not wait long to know the answer. But is not 
yon figure the fellow himself, Madame Heathcote — here, 
coming in from the eastern hill, along the orchard path ? 
The form I mean is just here ; you may see it at this 
moment turning by the bend in the brook." 

*' There is one, of a certainty, and it should be one of 
our hunting party, too ; and yet he doth not seem to be of 
a size, or of a gait like that of £ben Dudley. Thou ^ouldst 
have a knowledge of thy kindred, girl ; to me it seemeth 
thy brother." 

" Truly, it may be Reuben Ring ; still it hath much of 
the swagger of the other, though their statures be nearly 
equal. The manner of carrying the musket is much the 
same with all the borderers, too. One cannot easily tell 
die form of man from a stump by this light — and, yet do 
I think it will prove to be the loitering Dudley." 

'^ Loiterer or not, he is the first to return from this long 
and weary chace," said Ruth, breathing heavily, like mie ' 
who regretted that the truth were so. ^^ Go thou to the 
postern^ and admit him, girl. I ordered bolts to be drawn, 
for I like not to leave a fortress defended by a fem^de gar- 
rison^ at this hour, with open gates. I will hie to the> 
dwelling, and see to the comforts of those who are a-hun* 
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gred^ uace it will not be kmg ere we shkll have more of 
them at hand." 

Fidth complied^ with afiected indifference and sufficient 
delay. By the time she had reached the place of admis- 
sion^ a form was seen ascending the acdivity^ and taking 
the direction wliich led to the same spot. In the next 
minute^ a rude effort to enter announced an arrival without. 

" Gently^ Master Dudley/' said the wilful girl^ who held 
the bolt with one hand^ though she maliciously delayed to 
remove it. *' We know thou art powerful of arm^ and yet 
the palisadoes will scarcely fall at thy touch. Here are no 
Samsons to pull down the pillars on our heads. Perhaps 
we may not be disposed to give entrance to them who stay 
iibroad out of all season." 

'^ Open the postern^ &^V «"d Eben Dudley ; *' after 
which^ if thou hast aught to say^ we shall be better con« 
venienced for discourse." 

'^ It may be that thy conversation is most agreeable when 
heard from without. Render an account of thy baekslidings 
throughout this day, penitent Dudley^ that I may take pity 
on thy weariness. But lest hunger should have overcome 
tiiy memory, I may serve to help thee to the particulars. 
The first of thy offences was to consume more than thy 
portion of the ooki meats ; the second was to suffer Reuben. 
Rii^ to kill the deer, and for thee to claim it ; and a third 
was the trick thou hast of listening so much to thine own 
Toice, that even the beasts fled thee^ from disHke of thy 
noise." 

*' Thou triflest unseasonably^ Faith ; I would i^ak with 
tiie Captain without delay." 

'^ It may be that he is better employed than to desire 
such company. Thou art not the only strange animal by 
many who hath roared at the gate of WisluTon-Wish." 

'^ Have any come within the day. Faith ? " demanded 
the borderer^ with the interest such an event would be likely 
to create in the mind (^ one who habitually lived in so 
gteat retirement. 

" What sayest Ihou to a second visit from the gentle 
spoken stranger, — he who favoured us with so much gay 
ilisooiirse, the by-gone fall of the year ? That would be a 

H 3 
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guest fit to receive ! I warrant me his knock would not 
be heard a second time." 

*' The gallant had better beware the moon ! " exclaimed 
Dudley, striking the butt of his musket against the ice with 
so much force as to cause his companion to start in alarm. 
** What fool's errand hath again brought him to prick his 
nag so deep into the forest ? " 

" Nay, thy wit is ever like the unWoken colt, a head, 
strong run-away. ' I said not in full meaning, that the man 
had come ; I only invited thee to give an opinion in the 
event that he should arrive unexpectedly, thou^ I am far 
from certain that any here ever expect to see his face 
again/' 

" This is foolish prating,*' returned the youth, provoked 
at the exhibition of jealousy into which he had been in- 
cautiously betrayed. *' I tell thee to withdraw the bolt, for 
I have great need to speak with the Captain, or with his 



son." 



''Thou mayest open thy mind to the first, if he will 
listen to what thou hast to say," returned the girl, removing 
the impediment to his entrance; ^^but thou wQt sooner get 
the ear of the other by remaining at the gate, since he has 
not yet come in from the forest." 

Dudley recoiled a pace and repeated her words, in the 
tone of one who admitted a feeling of alarm to mingle with 
his surprise. 

" Not in from the forest ! " he said ; '^ surely there are 
none abroad, now that I am home !" 

*^Why dost say it? I have put my jibes upon thee 
more in payment of ancient transgressions than for any 
present ofience. So far from being last, thou art the first 
of the hunters we have yet seen. Go in to the Madam 
without delay, and tell her of the danger, if any there be, 
that we take speedy measures for our safety." 

*' That would do little good, truly," muttered the bor- 
derer, like one musing. <^ Stay thou here, and watch the 
postern. Faith ; I will back to the woods ; for a timely 
word, or a signal blown from my conch, might quicken 
their footsteps." 
. ''What madness hath beset thee^ Dudley! Thouwouldst; 
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laot go into the forest again^ at this hour^ and alone^ if there 
be reason for fear. Come farther within the gate^ man, 
that I may draw the bolt; the Madam will wonder that 
we tarry here so long." 

" Ha! — I hear feet moving in the, meadow; I know 
it by the creaking of the snow ; the others are not lagging.'* 
. Notwithstanding the apparent certainty of the young 
man^ instead of going forth to meet his friends, he with, 
drew^ a step^ and with his own hand drew the bolt that 
Faith had just desired might be fastened ; taking care^ at 
the same time^ to let fall a swinging bar of wood^ which 
gave additional security to the fastenings of the postenu 
His apprehensions^ if any such had induced this caution^ 
were, however^ unnecessary ; for ere he had time to makey 
or even to reflect on, any further movement^ admission was 
demanded, in the well-known voice of the son of him who 
owned the valley. The busde of the arrival — for with 
Content entered a group of companions, loaded with veniso4 
— put an end to the dialogue. Faith seized the oppor- 
tunity to glide away in the obscurity, in order to announce 
to her mistress that the hunters had returned — an office 
which she performed without entering at all into the par. 
ticulars of her own interview with £ben Dudley. 

It is needless to dwell on the satisfaction with which 
Huth received her husband and son, after the uneasiness 
she had just suffered. Though the severe manners of the 
province admitted of no violent exhibition of passing emo- 
tions, secret joy was reigning in the mild eyes, and glowing 
about the flushed cheeks, of the discreet matron, while she 
personaUy officiated in the offices of the evening meal. 

The party had returned teeming with no extraordinary 
incidents; nor did they appear to be disturbed with any of 
that seriousness of air which had so unequivocally charac- 
terised the deportment of him who had preceded thenu 
On the contrary^ each had his quiet tale to relate, — now, 
perhaps, at the expense of a luckless companion, and some- 
times in order that no part of his own individual skill as a 
hunter should be unknown. l!lie delay was accounted for^ 
as similar delays are commonly explained, by the distance 
and the temptations of an unusuidly successful chase. A|» 

H 4 
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ihe appetites of those who had passed the day in the exciting 
toil were keen^ and the viands tempting^ the first half hour 
passed quickly^ as dl such half hours are wont to pass, in 
garrulous recitals of personal exploits^ and of the hair, 
breadth escapes of deer^ which^ had fortune not been fickle^ 
should have now been present^ as trophies of the skill of the 
hand by which they fell. It was only after personal vanity 
was sufficiently appeased^ and when the hunger even of a 
border man could achieve no more^ that the hunters began 
to look about them with a diminished exdtemeht^ and to 
discuss the events of the day with a fitting calmness^ and 
with a discretion more suited to their ordinary self.command. 

*' We lost the sound of thy conch, wandering Dudley, 
as we fell into the deep hollow of the mountain," said Con- 
tent, in a pause of the discourse : '^ since which time 
neither eye nor ear of any has had trace of thy movements, 
until we met thee at the postern, stationed like a looker.out 
on his watch." 

The individual addressed had mingled in none of the 
gaiety of the hour. While others fed freely, or joined in 
the quiet joke, which could escape the lips of even men 
thastened as his companions, Eben Dudley had tasted 
sparingly of the viands. Nor had the muscles of his hard 
countenance once relaxed in a smile. A gravity and 
silence so extraordinary, in one little accustomed to exhibit 
either quality, did not Ml to attract attention. It was uni- 
Tersally ascribed to the circumstance that he had returned 
empty-handed from the hunt; and now that one having 
authority had seen fit to give such a direction to the dis- 
course, the imaginai^ delinquent was not permitted to es^ 
tape unscathed. 

'' The butcher had little to do with this day's killing," 
said one of the young men ; ^< as a punishment for his ab- 
sence from the slaughter, he should be made to go on the 
hill, and bring in the two bucks he will find hanging from 
ibl maple sapling near the drinking spring. Our meat i^ould 
pass through his hands in some fashion or other, else will 
it lack savour." 

'* Ever .since the death of 'the straggling wether, the trade 
nf Eben hath been at a stand," added another ; the down. 
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bearted youth seems like one ready to give up his calling 
to the first stranger that shall ask it." 

'' Creatures which run at large prove hetter mutton than 
the stalled wether/' continued a third ; " and thereby cus- 
tom was getting low before this hunt. Beyond a doubt^ 
he has a full supply for all who shall be likely to seek veni- 
son in his stall." 

Kuth observed that the countenance of her husband grew 
grave^ at these allusions to an event he had always seemed 
to wish forgotten ; and she interposed^ with a view to lead 
the minds of those who listened back to matter more fitting 
to be discussed. 

** How is this !" she exclaimed in haste; " hath the 
stout Dudley lost any of his craft ? I have never counted 
with greater certainty on the riches of the table^ than when 
he hath been sent among the hills for the fat deer^ or the 
tender turkey. It would much grieve me to learn that he 
beginneth to lack the hunter's skill." 

'^The man is getting melancholy with over feedings" 
muttered the wilflil tones of one busied among the vessels^ 
in a distant part of the room. " He taketh his exercise 
done^ in order that none need discover the failing. I think 
he be much disposed to go over sea^ In order to become a 
trooper." 

Until now^ the subject of these mirthful attacks had lis- 
tened like one too confident of his established reputation to 
feel concern ; but at the sound of the last speaker's voice^ 
he grasped the bushy covering of one entire cheek in his 
faand^ and^ turning a reproachful and irritated glance at the 
already half-repentant eye of Faith Ring, all his natural 
spirit returned. 

" It may he ihat my skill hath left me,'* he said, " and 
that I love to be alone, rather than to be troubled with the 
company of some that might readily be named^ no reference 
being had to such gallants as ride up and down the colony^ 
putting evil opinions into the thoughts of honest men's 
daughters ; but why is Eben Dudley to bear all the small 
shot of your humours^ when there is another who, it mi^t 
aeem, hath strayed even further from your trail than he ? *' 
, Sye sought eye^ and each youth, by hasty g^ces, en- 
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deavoured to read the countenances of all the rest in com« 
pany^ in order to learn who the absentee might hew The 
young borderers shook their heads^ as the features of every 
well-known face were recognised^ and a general exclamation 
of denial was about to break from their lips^ when Ruth 
exclaimed — 

'' Truly the Indian is wanting !" 

So constant was the apprehension of danger from the 
savages^ in the breasts of those who dwelt on that exposed 
frontier^ that every man arose at the words^ by a sudden 
and common impulse^ and each individual gazed about him^ 
in a surprise that was a little akin to dismay. 

^^ The boy was with us when we quitted the forest," 
s^d Content, after a moment of death-like stillness. ^< I 
spoke to him in commendation of his activity, and of the 
knowledge he had shown in beating up the secret places of 
the deer, though there is little reason to think my words 
were understood.'' 

^'And were it not sinful to take such solemn evidence in 
behalf of so light a matter, I could be qualified on the book 
itself, that he was at my elbow as we entered the orchard/' 
added Reuben Ring, a man renowned in that little com. 
munity for the accuracy of his vision. 

'' And I will make oath, or declaration of any sort, lawful 
or conscientious, that he came not within the postern, when 
it was opened by my own hand," returned Eben Dudley. 
'^ I told off the number of the party, as you passed, and 
right sure am I that no red.skin entered." 

" Canst thou tell us aught of the lad ?" demanded Ruth, 
quick to take the alarm on a subject that had so long 
exercised her care and given food to her imagination. 

'^ -Nothing. With me he hath not been since the turn 
of the day. I have not seen the face of living man from 
that moment, unless, in truth, one of mysterious character, 
whom I met in the forest, may be so called." 

The manner in which the woodsman spoke was too 
serious and' too natural, not to give birth in his auditors to 
some of his own gravity. Perhaps the appearance of the 
Puritan, at that moment, aided in quieting the levity that 
had been uppermost in the minds of the young men ; for 
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it is certain^ that when he entered^ a deeper and a general 
curiosity came over the countenances of all present. Con- 
tent waited a moment in respectfVil silence^ till his father 
had moved slowly through the circle^ and then he prepared 
himself to look further into an affiiir that hegan to assume 
the appearance of matter worthy of investigation. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Btr. Last night of all, 
Wheiv yoD same star, that '• westward from the pole. 
Had made its course to illume that part of heaven 
Where now it bums, Marcellus, and myself. 
The bell then beating one -~ 

Mar. Peace, break thee ofPj look, where it comes again !— ITamXr/. > 

It is our duty^ as faithful historians of the events recorded 
in this homdy legend, to conceal no circumstance which 
may throw the necessary degree of light on its incidents^ 
nor any opinion that may serve for the better instruction of 
the reader in comprehending the characters of its actors* 
In order that this obligation may be discharged with suffi« 
dent clearness and precision^ it has now become necessary 
to make a short digression from the immediate action of 
the tale. 

Enough has been already shown^ to prove that the Heath- 
cotes lived at a time^ and in a country^ where very quaint 
and peculiar religious dogmas had the ascendancy. At a 
period when visible manifestations of the goodness of Pro<* 
vidence^ not only in spiritual but in temporal gifts, were 
confidently expected and openly proclaimed^ it is not at all 
surprising that more etil agencies should be thought to 
exercise their power in a manner that is somewhat opposed 
to the experience of our own age. As we have no wish^ 
however^ to make these pages the medium of a theological 
or metaphysical controversy^ we shall deal tenderly with 
certain important events, that most of the writers^ who 
were contemporary with the facts^ assert took place in the 
colonies of New England, at and about the period of which 
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tre are now writing. It is sufficiently known that the art 
of witchcraft^ and one even stUl more diabolical and direct 
in its origin^ were then believed to flourish in that quarter 
of the world, to a degree that was probablj in a very just 
proportion to the neglect with which most of the other arts 
of life were treated. 

There is so much grave and respectable authority to 
prove the existence of these evil influences, that it requires 
a pen hardier than any we wield^ to attack them without a 
suitable motive. '^Fia^y people^'' says the learned and pious 
Cotton Mather, Doctor of Divinity, and Fellow of the Royal 
Society, '' may burlesque these things ; but when hundreds 
of the most sober people, in a country where they have as 
much mother wit, certainly, as the rest of mankind, know 
them to be true, nothing but the absurd and froward spirit 
of Sadducism can question them." Against this grave and 
credited authority we pretend to raise no question of scepti- 
tnsm. We submit to the testimony of such a writer as conclu- 
aive, though, as credulity is sometimes found to be bounded 
by geographical limits, and to possess something of a national 
tdiaracter, it may be prudent to refer certain readers, who 
dwell in the other hemisphere^ to the Common Law of 
England on this interesting subject, as it is ingeniously ex*- 
pounded by Keeble, and approved by the twelve judges of 
that highly civilised and enlightened island. With this 
brief reference to so grave authorities, in support of what 
we have now to offer, we shall return to the matter of the 
narrative, fully trusting that its incidents will throw sotne 
additional light on a subject of so deep and so general 
concern. 

Content waited respectfully until his father had taken 
his seat, and then perceiving that the venerable Puritan 
had no immediate intention of moving personally in the 
liffiiir, he oommenoed the examination of his dependant as 
follows : opening ihe matter with a seriousness that was 
abundantly warranted by the gravity of the tiul]rject itself. 

" Thou hast spoken of one met in the forest" he said ; 
'^prooeed with the purport of that interview, and tell ui 
what manner of man it was." 

Thus directly interrogated, Eben Dudley ^sposed him^ 
self to give a full and satisfactory answer. First casting a 



glanfie aroand^ so as to embrace ev&ry carious aad eager 
couoteQanoe^ and letting his look rest a little longer &aa 
common on a half interested, half-inciedi^us^ and a somet 
what ironical dark eye^ that was riv'eted on his own from 
a distant corner of the room^ be oommeaced his statemjoit 
as follows ; — 

^^ It is known to you all^" said the borderer^ " that w^en 
we had gained the mountain top^ there was a divisicxi of 
our numbers^ in such a fashion that each hunter should 
sweep his own range of the forest^ in order that neither 
moose^ deer^ nor bear^ might have reasonable chance of 
escape. Being of large frame^ and it may be of swifter 
foot than common^ the young captain saw fit to comsnand 
Reuben Ring to flank one end of the liae^ Mid a man who 
is nothing short of him in speed or strength^ to do the same 
duty on the other. There Wiis nothing particularly worthy 
of mention ihat took place on the flank I held^ for the first 
two hours^ unless^ indeed^ the fact that three several times 
did I fall upon a maze of well beaten deer tracks^ that as 
often led to nothing — " 

" These are signs common to the woods^ and they are 
no more than so many proofs that the animal has its sport8> 
like any other playful creature^ when not pressed by hunger 
or by danger/' quietly observed Content. 

" I pretend not to take those deceitful tracks much into 
the jBLCoount,'* resumed Dudley ; " but shortly after losing 
tjbe sound of the conchs^ I roused a noble buck froin hia 
lair beneath a thicket of hemlocks^ and having the gam^ 
in view^ the chase led me wide off towards the wUderness^ 
it may have been the distance of two leagues." 

" And in all that time had you no fitting moment tq 
strike Uie beast?" 

" None^ whatever ; nor, if (qpp(Nrtunity had been given^ 
am I bold to say that hand of mine would have been hardy 
enough to aim at its life." 

'^ Was there aught in the deer that a hunter should 
se^ to spare it ? '' 

^^ There was that in the deer that might bring a 
christian inan to inuch serious reflection." 

" Deal more openly with the nature and appearance of 
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the animal^" said Content^ a little less tranquil than usual; 
while the youths and maidens placed themselves in atti» 
tudes still more strongly denoting attention. 

Dudley pondered an instant^ before he commenced a 
less equivocal enumeration of what he conceived to be the 
marvels of his tale. 

^' Firstly," he said, '^ there was no trail, neither to nor 
from the spot where the creature had made its lair; 
secondly, when roused, it took not the alarm, but leaped, 
sportingly, ahead, taking sufficient care to be beyond the 
range of musket, without ever becoming entirely hid from 
the eye ; and, lastly, its manner of disappearance was as 
worthy of mention as any other of its movements." 

'^ And in what manner didst thou lose the creature ? " 

'^ I had gotten it upon the crest of a hillock, where 
true eye and steady hand might make sure of a buck of 
much smaller size, when • didst hear aught that might 
be accounted wonderful at a season of the year when the 
enows are still lying on the earth ? ** 

The auditors regarded one anodier curioudy, each en- 
deavouring to recall some unwonted sound which might 
sustain a narrative that was fast obtaining the seducing 
interest of the marvellous. 

*' Wast sure. Charity, that the howl we heard from the 
forest was the yell of the beaten hound?" demanded a 
handmaiden of Ruth, of a blue-eyed companion, who 
seemed equally well disposed to contribute her share of 
evidence in support of any exciting legend« « 

" It might have been other," was the answer ; ^' though 
the hunters do speak of their having beaten the pup for 
testiveness." 

'^ There was a tumult among the echoes, that sounded 
like the noises which follow the uproar of a falling tree," 
said Ruth, thoughtfully. " I remember to have asked if 
it might not be that some fierce beast had caused a general^ 
discharge of the musketry ; but my father was of opinion 
that death had undermined some heavy oak." 

'< At what hour did this happen ? " 

" It was past the turn of the day ; for it was at the 
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tnoment I bethought me of the hunger of those who had 
toiled since night in the hills." 

** That, then, was the sound I mean ! It came not 
from a faUihg tree, but was uttered in the air^ far above 
all forests. Had it been heard by one better skilled in the 
secrets of nature — " 

^^ He would say it thundered," interrupted Faith Ring; 
who, unlike most of the other listeners, manifested little of 
the quality which was expressed by her name. '' Truly, 
Eben Dudley hath done marvels in this hunt ; he hath 
come in with a thunderbolt in his head, instead of a fat 
buck on his shoulders ! " 

*' Speak reverently, girl, of that thou dost not compre- 
hend," said Mark Heathcote, sternly. " Marvels are 
manifested equally to the ignorant and to the learned : 
and although vain-minded pretenders to philosophy affirm 
that the warring of the elements is no more than nature 
working out its own purification, yet do we know, from 
all ancient authorities, that other manifestations are therein 
exhibited. Satan may have control over the magazines of 
the air ; and he can let off the ordnance of Heaven. That 
the prince of the powers of darkness hath as good a share 
in Chemistry as goes to the making of aurum fulminans is 
asserted by one of the wisest writers of our age." 

From this declaration, and more particularly from the 
learning discovered in the Puritan's speech, there was no 
one so hardy as to dissent. Faith was glad to shrink back 
among the bevy of awe- struck maidens, while Content, 
after a suffidenUy respectful pause, invited the woodsman, 
who was yet teeming with the most important part of his 
communication, to proceed. 

'^ While my eye was searching for the lightning, which 
should in reason have attended that thunder, had it been 
uttered in the manner of nature, the buck vanished ; and 
when I rushed upon the hillock, in order to keep the game 
in view^ a man mounting its opposite side came so sud- 
denly upon me^ that our muskets were at each other s 
breasts before either had time for speech." 
' ** What manner of man was he ?" 

''So far as human judgment might determine^ he 
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seemed a traveller^ who was endeavouring to push througl^ 
the wilderness from the towns below^ to the distant settle- 
ments of the Bay Province ; but I account it exceeding 
wonderful, that the trail of a leaping buck should have 
brought us together in so unwonted a manner ! " 

'' And didst thou see aught of the deer after that en. 
counter ? " 

'^ In the first hurry of the surprise^ it did certainly ap« 
pear as if an animal were bounding dong the wood into a 
distant thicket ; but it is known how readily one may be 
led by seeming probabilities into a false conclusion^ and so 
I account that glimpse as delusion. No doubt^ the animaj^ 
having done that which it was commissioned to perform^ 
did then and there disappear^ in the manner I have 
named." 

'^ It might have been thus. And the stranger — ha4 
you discourse with him before parting ? " 

'^ We tarried together a short hour. He related much 
marvellous matter of the experiences of the people near the 
sea. According to his testimony^ the powers of darkness 
have been manifested in the provinces in a hideous fashion. 
Numberless of the believers have been persecuted by the 
invisibles^ and greatly have they endured sufferings both in 
soul and body."* 

" Of all this have I witnessed surprising instances^ in 
my day/' said Mark Heathcote^ breaJiing the awful still, 
ness that succeeded the annunciation of so heavy a visit- 
ation on the peace of the colony^ with his deep-toned and 
imposing voice. ^' Did he^ with whom thou conferred^ 
enter into the particulars of the trials ? " 

" He spoke also of certain other signs, that are thought 
to foretell the coming of trouble. When I named the 
weary chase that I had made^ and the sound which came 
from the air^ he said that these would be accounted trifles 
in the towns of the Bayt> where the thunder and its 

* The reader who is acquainted with the history of New.England will 
Mcognlse in 4hi« dialogue much of the jargon and the peculiar opinioQ9 that 
were so prevalent in that portion of America at the period of this tale. 

f The colony of Massachusetts Bay was familiarly called " The Bay Colony;' 
as it is even now frequently termed *'Tfae Bay State." It obtained thia 
qypellation from the^circumstance of being situated on Massachusetts Bay« 
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lightnings had done much evil work^ the past season ; 
Satan having especially shown his spite, hy causing them 
to do injury to the houses of the Lord." 

" There has long been reason to think, that the pilgrim- 
age of the righteous into these wilds will be visited by 
some fierce opposition of those envious natures which, fos- 
tering evil themselves, cannot brook to look upon the toiling 
of such as strive to keep the narrow path. We will now 
resort to the only weapon it is permitted us to wield in 
this controversy, but which, when handled with diligence 
and zeal, never fails to lead to victory." 

So saying, without waiting to hear more of the tale of 
Eben Dudley, old Mark Heathcote arose, and assuming the 
upright attitude usual among the people of his sect, he ad- 
dressed himself to prayer. The grave and awe-struck^ but 
deeply confiding, congregation imitated his example, and 
the lips of the Puritan had parted in the act of utterance, 
when a low, faltering note, like that produced by a wind 
instrument, rose on the outer air, and penetrated to the 
place where the family was assembled. A conch was sus- 
pended at the postern, in readiness to be used by any of 
the family whom accident or occupation should detain ber 
yond the usual hour of closing the gates ; and, both by the 
direction and nature of this interruption, it would now 
seem that an applicant for admission stood at the portal. 
The effect on die auditors was general and instantaneous. 
Notwithstanding the recent dialogue, the young men invo- 
luntarily sought their arms, while the startled females hud- 
dled together like a flock of trembling and timid deer. 

'' There is, of a certainty, a signal from without ! " 
Content at length observed, after waiting to suffer the 
sounds to die' away among the angles of the buildings. 
'^ Some hunter, who hath strayed from his path claimeth 
hospitality." 

Eben Dudley shook his head like one who dissented ; 
but, having with all the other youths grasped his musket, he 
stood as undetermined as the rest concerning the course it 
was proper to pursue. It is uncertain how long this inde- 
cision might have continued, had no further summons been 
given ; but he without appeared too impatient of delay to 

I 
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mifSet much time to be lost. The conch sounded agun, 
ftnd with far better success than before. The blast was 
longer^ louder, and bolder than that which had first pierced 
the walls of the dwellings rising full and rich on the air^ as 
if one well practised in the use of the instrument had 
placed his lips to the shell. 

Content would scarcely have presumed to disobey a 
mandate coming from his father^ had it been little in con- 
formity with his own intentions. But second thoughts 
bad already shown him the necessity of decision^ and he 
was in the act of motioning to Dudley and Eeuben Ring 
to follow^ when the Puritan bade him look to the matter. 
Making a sign for the rest of the family to remain where 
they were^ and arming himself with a musket which had 
more than once that day been proved to be of certain aim^ 
he led the way to the postern which has already been so 
often mentioned. 

^' Wlio sounds at my gate ? " demanded Content^ when 
he and his followers had gained a position^ under cover of 
a low^ earthen mound^ erected expressly for the purpose of 
commanding the entrance ; " who summons a peaceful 
family^ at this hour of the nighty to their outer defences ? " 

" One who hath need of what he asketh^ or he wotdd 
not disturb thy quiet," was the answer. ^' Open the 
postern. Master Heathcote, without fear ; it is a brother in 
the faith, and a subject of the same laws, that asketh a 
boon." 

^^ Here is truly a Christian man, without," said Content, 
hurrying to the postern ; which, without a moment's delay 
he threw freely open, saying, as he did so, — " Enter, of 
Heaven's mercy, and be welcome to that we have to 
bestow." 

A tall, and, by his tread, a heavy man, wrapped in a 
riding cloak, bowed to the greeting, and immediately passed 
beneath the low lintel. £very eye was keenly fastened on 
the stranger, who, after ascending the accUvity a short 
distance, paused, while the young men, under their master's 
orders, carefully and scrupulously renewed the fastenings 
of the gate. When bolts and bars had done their office^ 
Content joined his guest^ and after making another fruitless 
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effbrty by the feeUe light which fell from the ttars^ to 
scan his persoii^ he said^ in his own meek and quiet 
manner — 

" Thou must have great need of warmth and noarish« 
ment. The distance from this valley to the nearest habit, 
ation is wearisome^ and one who hath journeyed it, in a 
season like this^ may well be nigh fainting. Follow, and 
deal with that we have to bestow as freely as if it were 
thine own." 

Although the stranger manifested none of that impatience, 
which the heir of the Wish-Ton- Wish appeared to think 
one so situated might in all reason fed, thus invited he 
did not hesitate to comply. As he followed in the footsteps 
of his host, his tread, however, was leisurely and dignified : 
and once or twice, when the other half delayed in order to 
make some passing observation of courtesy, he betrayed no 
indiscreet anxiety to enter on those personal indulgences, 
which might in reality prove so grateful to one who had 
journeyed far in an inclement season, and along a road 
where neither dwelling nor security invited repose. 

" Here is warmth and a peaceful welcome," pursued 
Content, ushering his guest into the centre of a group of 
fearfully anxious faces ; '^ in a little time other matters 
shall be added to thy comfort." 

When the stranger found himself under the glare of a 
powerful light, and confronted to so many curious and 
wondering eyes, for a single instant ho hesitated. Then 
stepping calmly forward, he cast the short riding cloak, 
wMch had closely muffled his features, from his shoulders, 
and discovered the severe eye, the stem lineaments, and 
die athletic form of him, who had once before been known 
to enter the doors of Wish-Ton-Wish with little warning, 
and to have quitted them so mysteriously. 

The Puritan had arisen, with quiet and grave courtesy, 
to receive his visiter ; but obvious, powerful, and extraordi- 
Allry interest gleamed about his usually subdued visage, 
when, as the leaturee of the other were exposed to view, 
he reco^^taked the penon of the man who advanced to meet 
liim. 

'' Maoik Hetthcote," said ^ utiaiifer^ *' my visil is t» 

X 3 
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thee. ' It may^ or it may not^ prove longer than the last^ as 
thou shalt receive my tidings. AfPairs of the hist moment 
demand that there should he little delay in hearing that 
which I have to offer." 

Notwithstanding the excess and the nature of the 8ur« 
prise which the veteran Mark had certainly betrayed^ it 
endured just long enough to allow those wondering eyes^ 
which were eagerly devouring all that passed^ to note its 
existence. Then the subdued and characteristic manner^ 
which in general marked his air^ instantly returned^ and 
with a quiet gesture, like that which friends use in moments 
of confidence and security, he beckoned to the other to 
follow to an inner room. The stranger complied^ making a 
slight bow of recognition to Ruth^ as he passed her on the 
way to the apartment chosen for an interview that was evi- 
dently intended to be private. 




CHAPTER X. 

Mar.— ShaU I strike at it with my |»artian f 

£or.— Do, if it will not stand. 

jBw.— Tis here ! 

Hor. — *Ti8 here ! 

3for.— *Tiagone! BamUt, 

,Thb time that this unexpected visiter stood uncloaked and 
exposed to recognition^ before the eyes of the curious 
group in the outer room^ did not much exceed a minute. 
Still it was long enough to allow men who rarely over- 
looked the smallest peculiarity of dress or air^ to note some 
of the more distinguishing accompaniments of his attire. 
,The heavy horseman's pistols^ once before exhibited^ were 
in his girdle^ and young Mark got a glimpse of a silver- 
handled dagger which had pleased his eye before that 
night. But the passage of his grandfather and the stranger 
from tae room^ prevented the boy from determining whe. 
ther it was entirely of the same fashion as that which^ rather 
as a memorial of by-gone scenes than for any service that 
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it nught now be expected to perfoim^ hung above the bed 
of the fonner. 

. *' The man hath not yet parted with his arms J " ex- 
daimed the quick-sighted youth^ when he found that every 
other tongue continued silent. ^' I would he may now 
leave them with my grandfather^ that I may chase the 
skulking Wompanoag to his hiding — • — ** 

" Hot-headed boy ! Thy tongue is too much given to 
levity^" said Ruth^ who had npt only resumed her seat^ but 
the light employment that had been interrupted by the 
blast at the gate^ with a calmness of mien that did not fail, 
in some degree, to re-assure her maidens. '' Instead of 
cherishing the lessons of peace that are taught thee, thy 
unruly thoughts are ever bent on strife." 

'^ Is there harm in wishing to be armed with a weapon 
suited to my years, that I may do service in beating down 
the power of our enemies, and perhaps aid something, too, 
in affording security to my own mother ?'' 

" Thy mother hath no fears, '' returned the matron, 
gravely, while grateful affection prompted a kind but fur- 
tive glance towards the high-spirited though sometimes 
froward lad. " Reason hath already taught me the folly 
of alarm, because one has knocked at our gate in the night 
season. Lay aside thy arms, men ; ye see that my hus- 
band no longer clings to the musket. Be certain that his 
eye will give us warning, when there shall be danger at 
hand." 

The unconcern of her husband was even more strikingly 
true than the simple language of his wife would appear to 
convey. Content had not only laid aside his weapon, but 
'he had resumed his seat near the fire, with an air as calm, 
as assured, and, it might have seemed to one watchfully 
observant, as understanding as her own. Until now, the 
stout Dudley had remained leaning on his piece, immove- 
able and apparently unconscious as a statue. But following 
the injunctions of one he was accustomed to obey, he placed 
the musket against the wall, with the care of a hunter, 
and then running a hand through his shaggy locks, as if to 
quicken ideas that were never remarkably active, he bluntly 
exclaimed — 

X 3 
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** An amed hand is well in lliese forests^ bat an anned 
heel is not less wanting^ to him who would push a roadatc^ 
from the Connecticut to the Wish-Ton- Wish, between a 
rising and a setting sun ! The stranger no longer journeys 
in the saddle, as is plain by the sign that his boot beareth 
no spur. When he worried through the forest, by dint of 
hard pricking, the miserable hack that proved food for the 
wolves, he had better appointments. I saw 'the bones of 
the animal no later than this day. They have been po- 
lished by fowls and frost, till the driven snow of die 
mountains is not whiter ! ^ 

Meaning and imeasy, but hasty, glances of the eye were 
exchanged between Content and Ruth, as Eben Dudley 
thus uttered the thoughts which had been suggested by the 
unexpeeted return of the stranger. 

'^ Go you to the look-out at the western palisadoes,'* 
said the latter ; ^^ and see if perchance the Indian may not 
be lurking near the dwellings, ashamed of his delay, and 
perchance fearful of calling us to his admission. I cannot 
think that the child means to desert us with no sign of 
kindness, and without even a word of leave-taking." 

'^ I will not take upon me to say how much, or how 
little, of ceremony the yoimgster may fancy to be due to 
the master of the valley and his kin ; but if not gone al- 
ready, the snow will not melt more quietly in the thaw, 
than the lad will one day disappear. Reuben Ring, thou 
hast an eye for light or darkness; come forth with me, 
that no. sign escape us. Should thy sister. Faith, see fit 
to make one of our party, it would not be easy for the red- 
skin to pass the clearing without a hail." 

*^ Go to," hurriedly answered the female ; ** it is moi«' 
-womanly that I tarry to see to the wants of him who hath 
journeyed far and hard since the rising of the sun. If the 
boy pass thy vigilance, wakeful Dudley, he will have little 
cause to fear that of others ! " 

Though Faith so decidedly declined to make one of the 
party, her brother complied without reluctance. The young 
men were about to quit the place together, when the latch, 
on which the hand of Dudley was already laid, rose quietly 
without aid irom his finger, the door opened, and the o^ 
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ject of their intaided search glided past them^ end took his 
customary position in one of the more retired comers of 
the room. There was so much of the ordinary noiseless 
manjier of the young captive in this entrance, that for a 
moment they who witnessed the passage of his dark form 
•cross the apartment^ were led to think the movement no 
more than the visit he was always permitted to make at 
that. hour. But recollection soon came^ and with it not 
only the suspicious circumstance of his disappearance, but 
the inexplicable manner of his admission within the gates. 

'^ The pickets must be looked to ! '' exclaimed Dudley^ 
the instant a second look assured him that his eyes in truth 
beheld him who had been missing. ^^ The place that a 
stripling can scale may admit a host" 

" Truly," said Content, " this needeth explanation* 
Hath not the boy entered when the gate was opened for the 
stranger? Here cometh one that may ^peak to the fact! ** 

'' It is so," said the individual named, who re-entered 
from the inner room in season to hear the nature of the re* 
marL '^ I found this native child near thy gate, and took 
upon me the office of a Christian man to bid him welcome* 
Certain am I, that one, kind of heart and gently disposed, 
like the mistress of this family, will not turn him away in 
anger." 

'^ He is no stranger at our fire, or at our board," said 
fittth ; '' had it been otherwise, diou wouldst have done 
well." 

£ben Dudley looked incredulous. His mind had been 
powerfully exercised that day with visions of the marvel. 
Ions, and, of a certainty, there was some reason to distrust 
the manner in which the re-appeaiance of the youth was 
effected. 

'^ It will be well to look to the fastenings," he muttered, 
'^ lest othen^ less easy to dispose of, should follow. Now 
that invisible agencies are at work in the colony, one may 
not deep too soundly ! " 

'^ Then go thou to the look-out, and keep the watch till 
the dock shall strike the hour of midnight," said the Puri^ 
tan, who uttered the command in a manner to show that 
be was in truth moved hj considerations deeper than the 

I 4> 
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▼ague apprehensions of his dependent. '^ Ere sleep over* 
come thee, another shall be reaidy for the rehef." 

Mark Heathcote seldom spoke, but respectful silenct 
permitted the lowest of his syllables to be audible. On the 
present occasion, when his voice was first heard, such a 
stillness came over all in presence, that he finished the 
sentence amid the nearly imperceptible breathings of the 
listeners. In this momentary but death-like quiet, there 
arose a blast from the conch at the gate, that might have 
seemed an echo of that which had so lately startled the 
already excited inmates of the dwelling. At the repetition 
of sounds so unwonted all sprang to their feet, but no one 
spoke. Content cast a hurried and enquiring glance at his 
father, who in his turn anxiously sought the eye of the 
stranger. The latter stood firm and unmoved. One hand 
was clenched upon the back of the chair from which he 
had arisen, and the other grasped, perhaps unconsciously^ 
the handle of one of those weapons which had attracted 
the attention of young Mark, and which still continued 
thrust through the broad leathern belt that girded his 
doublet. 

" The sound is like that which one little used to deal 
with earthly instruments might raise," muttered one of 
those whose mind had been prepared by the narrative of 
Dudley to believe in any thing marvellous. 

" Come from what quarter it may, it is a summons that 
must be answered," returned Content " Dudley, thy 
musket; this visit is so unwonted, that more than one 
hand should^do the office of porter." 

The borderer instantly complied, muttering between his 
teeth, as he shook the priming deeper into the barrel of his 
piece, '' Your over-sea gallants are quick on the trail to.» 
night ! " Then throwing the musket into the hollow of his 
arm, he cast a look of discontent and resentment towards 
Faith Ring, and was about to open the door for the pas. 
sage of Content, when another blast arose on the silence 
without. The second touch of the shell was firmer, longer^ 
louder, and more true than that by which it had just been 
preceded. 

" One might fancy the conch was speaking in mockery/' 
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cbeeryed Content^ looldng with meaning ' towards their 
guest. " Never did sound more resemble sound than 
these we have just heard^ and those ye drew from the 
cheU when asking admission." 

< A sudden light appeared to break in upon" the intelli. 
gence of the stranger. Advancing more into the cirele> 
nther with the freedom of long familiarity than with the 
diffidence of a newly arrived guest, he motioned for silence^ 
«s he said — 

" Let none raove^ but this stout woodsman^ the young 
captain^ and myself. We will go forth^ and doubt not 
that the safety of those within shall be regarded." 

Notwithstanding the singularity of this proposal^ as it 
•ppeared to excite neither surprise nor opposition in the 
Puritan or his son^ the rest of the family offered no ob- 
jection. The stranger had no sooner spoken^ than he 
advanced near to the torch^ and looked closely into the 
^condition of his pistols. Then^ turning to old Mark^ he 
continued^ in an under tone — 

'^ Peradventure there will be more worldly strife than any 
which can flow from the agencies that stir up the unquiet 
spirit of the Colonies. In such an extreiAity^ it may be 
well to observe a soldier's caution." 

*' I like not this mockery of sound/' returned the Puri- 
tan ; '^ it augureth a taunting and fiend-like temp^. We 
have of late had in this colony tragical instances of what 
the disappointed malice of Azazel can attempt, and it would 
be vain to hope that the evil agencies are not vexed with 
the sight of my Bethel." 

Though the stranger listened to the words of his host 
with respect^ it was plain that his thoughts dwelt on dangers 
of a different character. The hand that still rested on his 
weapon was clenched with greater firmness, and a grim, 
though melancholy, expression was seated about a mouth, 
that was compressed in a manner to denote the physical 
rather than the spiritual resolution of the man. He made 
a sign to the two companions he had chosen, and led the 
way to the court 

By this time, the shades of night had materially thickened, 
and, although the hour was still early, a darkness had 
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come o?er the valley that rendered it difficult to diatingiiidi 
objects at any distance from the eye. The ohscurity made 
it necessary that they^ who now issned from the door of 
the dwelling, should advance with caution, lest, ere pro* 
perly admonished of its presence, their persons should be 
exposed to some lurking danger. When the three, how- 
ever, were safely established behind the thick curtain of 
plaolc and earth that covered and commanded the entrance^ 
and where their persons, from the shoulders downward* 
were completely protected, alike from shot and arrow^ 
Gcmtent again demanded to know who applied at his gates 
for admission at an hour when they were habitually closed 
for the night ? Instead of receiving, as^ before, a ready 
answer, the silence was so profound, that his own words 
were very distinctly heard repeated, as was not unc(Knm(Ml 
at that quiet hour, amcmg the recesses of the neighbouriag 
woods. 

" Come it from devU, or come it from man, here is 
treachery ! " whispered the stranger, after a fitting pause. 
" Artifice must be met by artifice ; but thou art much 
abler to advise against the wiles of the forest, than <me 
trained, as I have been, in the less cunning deceptions of 
Christian warfare." 

" What thinkst, Dudley ?" asked Content — " wiU it 
be well to sally, or shall we wait another signal from the 
conch ? " 

" Much dependeth on the quality of the guests eK«. 
pected," returned he of whom counsel was asked. ^^ As 
for the braggart gallants, that are ov^ valiant among the 
maidens, and heavy of heart when they think the screech 
of the jay an Indian whoop, I care not if ye beat the 
picquets to the earth, and call upon them to enter on the 
gallop. I know the manner to send them to the upper 
story of the block quicker than the cluck of the turkey can 
muster its young ; but " 

'^ 'Tifi well to be discreet in language, in a moment oC 
such serious ui^certalnty," interrupted the straiiger ; '^ w« 
look for no gallants of the kind.'^ 

" Then will I give you a conceit that shall know the 
reason of the mudc of yon conch. Go ye two back into 
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the houfle^ making much conyenatioii by the #ay> in order 
that any without may hear. When ye have entered^ it 
■ball be my task to find such a post nigh the gate^ that 
none shall knock again^ and no porter be at hand to question 
them in the matter of their errand.'* 

'^ This soundeth better/' said Content ; ** and that it 
may be done with all safety, some others of the young men^ 
who are accustomed to this species of artifice, shall issue 
by the secret door, and lie in wait behind the dwellings, in 
order that suj^rt shall not be wanting in case of violence. 
Whatever else thou dost, Dudley, remember that thou dost 
not undo the fastenings of the post«n." 

'^ Look' to the support," returned the woodsman; 
" should it be keen-eyed Reuben Ring, I cdiall feel none 
llie less obtain that good aid is at my back. The whole of 
that family are quick of wit and ready of inventiiHi, unless 
it may be the wight who hath got the form without the 
teman of a man." 

^* Thou shalt have Reuben^ and none other of his kin,'* 
said Content. ^' Be well advised of the fastenings, and so 
I wish thee all fitting success, in a deception that cannot 
be sinful, since it aims only at our safety." 

With this injunction. Content and the stranger left 
Dudley to -^e practice of his own devices, the former ob. 
serving the precaution to speak aloud while returning, in 
order that any listeners without might be led to suppose 
the whole party had retired from the search, satisfied of its 
fniitlessness. 

In the mean time, the youth left nigh the postern set 
about the accomplishment of die task he had undertaken, 
in sober earnest. Instead of descending in a direct line to 
the palisadoes, he also ascended, and made a circuit among 
the out-buildings on the margin of the acclivity. Then 
bending so low as to blend his form with objects on the 
snow, he gained an angle of the palisadoes, at a point 
remote from the spot he intended to watch, and, as he 
hoped, aided by the darkness of the hour and the diadows 
of the hill, completely protected from observation. When 
beneath the palisadoes, Uie sentinel crouched to the eardi^ 
tteeping with extreme caution along the large piece of 
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timber which united their lower ends^ until he found him- 
sdf arrived at a species of sentry box^ that was erected for 
the very purpose to which he now intended it should be 
applied. Once within the cover of this little recess^ the 
sturdy woodsman bestowed his large frame, with as much 
attention to comfort and security as the circumstances 
would permit. Here he was prepared to pass many weary 
minutes before there should be further need of his ser- 
vices. 

The reader will find no difficulty in believing that one 
of opinions like those of the borderer^ did not enter on his 
silent n^atch without much distrust of the character of the 
guests that he might be called upon to receive. Enough 
has been shown to prove that the suspicion uppermost in 
his mind was that the unwelcome agents of the government 
had returned on the heeb of the stranger. But^ notwith- 
standing the seeming probability of this opinion^ there were 
secret misgivings of the earthly origin of the two last wind- 
ings of the sheU. All the legends^ and all the most credited 
evidence in cases of prestigious agency^ as it had been 
exhibited in the colonies of New England^ went tf> show 
the malignant pleasure the evil spirits found in indulging 
their wicked mockeries^ or in otherwise tormenting those 
who placed their support on a faith that was believed to be 
so repugnant to their own ungrateful and abandoned 
natures. Under the impressions naturally excited by the 
communication he had held with the traveller in the 
mountains^ Eben Dudley found his mind equally divided 
between the expectation of seeing, at each moment^ one of 
the men whom he had induced to quit the valley so un- 
ceremoniously^ returning to obtain^ surreptitiously^ admis- 
sion within ^e gate, or of being made an unwilling witness 
of some wicked manifestation of that power which was 
temporarily committed to the invisibles. In both of these 
expectations, however^ he was fated to be disappointed. 
Notwithstanding the strong spiritual bias of the opinions 
of the credulous sentinel, there was too much of the dross 
of temporal things in his composition, to elevate him 
altogether above the weakness of humanity. A mind so 
incumbered began to weary with its ovm contemplations^ 
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and^ as it grew feeble with its extraordinary efforts^ the 
dominion of matter gradually resumed its sway. Thought, 
instead of heing clear and active^ as the emergency would 
have seemed to require, began to grow misty. Once or twice 
the borderer half arose, and appeared to look about him 
with observation ; and then, as his large frame feU heavily 
back into its former semi.recumbent attitude, he grew 
tranquil and stationary. This movement was several 
times repeated, at intervals of increasing length, till, at 
the end of an hour, forgetting alike the hunt, the troopers, 
and the mysterious agents of evil, the young man yielded 
to the fatigue of the day. The tall oaks of the adjoining 
forest stood not more immoveable in the quiet of the 
tranquil hour, than his frame now leaned against the side 
of its narrow habitation. 

How much time was thus lost in inactivity, Eben Dud- 
ley could never precisely tell. He always stoutly main- 
tained it could not have been long, since his watch was 
not disturbed by the smallest of those sounds from the 
woods which sometimes occur in deep night, and which 
may be poetically termed the breathing of the forest in its 
slumbers. His first distinct recollection was that of feeling 
a hand grasped with the power of a giant. Springing to 
his feet, the young man eagerly stretched forth an arm, 
saying, as he <tid so, in words sufficiently confused : — 

^^ If the buck hath fallen by a shot in the head, I grant 
him to be thine, Reuben Ring : but if struck in limb or 
body, I claim the venison for a surer hand." 

" Truly a very just division of the spoil," returned one 
in an under tone, who spoke as if sounds too loud might 
be dangerous. '^ Thou givest the head of the deer for a 
target to Reuben Ring, and keepest the rest of the creature 
to thine own uses." 

'' Who hath sent thee, at this hour, to the postern ? 
Dost not know that there are thought to be strangers outly- 
( ing in the fields ? " 

^^ I know that there are some, who are not strangers, in- 
lying on their watch ] " said Faith Ring. '^ What shame 
would come upon thee, Dudley, did the Captain, and they 
lP?ho have been so strongly exercised in prayer within^ but 
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Btispect bow little care thou hast had of their safety, te 
while ! " 

*' Have they come to harm ? If the Captain hath hdd 
them to spiritual movements, I hope he wiU allow thaf no^ 
thing earthly hath passed this postern to disturb the exercise. 
As I hope to be d^t honestly by, in all matters of charaC 
ter, I have not onoe quitted the gate since the watch WM 
aet." 

" Else wouldst thou be the famousest sleep-walker in the 
Connecticut Colony! Why^ drowsy one, conch cannot 
raise a louder blast, than that thou soundest, when thine 
eyes are fairly shut in sleep. This may be watching ac- 
cording to thy meaning of the word ; but the infant in its 
cradle is not half so ignorant of that which passeth around 
it, as thou hast been." 

" I think. Faith Ring, that thou hast gotten to be 
much given to backbiting, and to indulge in evil saying 
i^nst thy friends, since the visit of the gallants from over 
sea 

'< Out upon the gallants from over sea, and thee too, 
man ! I am not a girl to be flouted with bold speech from 
one who doth not know whether he be sleeping or waking. 
I tell thee, thy good name would be lost in the family, did 
it come to the ears of the Captain, and more particularly to 
the knowledge of that soldier stranger, up in the dwelling, 
of whom even the Madam maketh so great ceremony, diat 
thou hast been watching with a tuneful nose, an open 
mouth, and a sealed eye." 

'^ If any but ihee hadst said this slander of me, girl, it 
would go nigh to raise hot speech between us ! Thy bro- 
ther, Reuben Ring, knows better than to stir my t»npef, 
by such falsity of accusation." 

" Thou dealest so generously by him, that he is prone tH 
forget thy misdeeds. Truly he hath the head of l&e buck, 
while thou contentest thyself with the offiik and all the less 
worthy parts ! Go to, drowsy Dudley ; thou wast in a 
dream when I caused thee to awake." 

" A pretty time have we fallen upon, when pettic^ata 
are used instead of beards and strong armed men> to- go dw 
rounds of the sentinds, and to say who skepechaBd wM 
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W watellful ! What hath brought thee so far fiwm die ex. 
erciaes and so nigh the gates, Blistress Faith, now that 
there is no 0Ter«>sea gallant to soothe thy ears with lying 
sp ee c h and light declarations." 

** If speech not to be credited is that 1 seek," returned 
the 1^1, " truly the errand hath not been without its re- 
ward ! What brought me hither, sooth ! why, the Madam 
hath need of articles frcnn the outer buttery — and — ay — 
and my ears led me to the postern. Thou knowest, muacal 
Dudley, that I have had occasion to barken to thy watch- 
ful notes before this night. But my time is too useful to 
be wasted in idleness ; thou art now awake, and may thank 
her who hath done thee a good turn with no wish to boast 
of it, that one of a black beard is not the laughing stock of 
all the youths in the family. If thou keepest thine own 
counsel, the Captain may yet praise thee for a vigilant 
sentinel ; though Heaven forgive him the wrong he wiU do 
the truth ! " 

'' Perhaps a little anger at unjust suspicions may have 
prompted me to say more than the matter needed. Faith, 
when I taxed thee with the love of backbiting, and I do 
now recall that word. Though I will ever deny that 
aught more, than' some wandering recollection concerning 
the hunt o£ this day, hath come over my thoughts, and 
perhaps made me even forgetful that it was needftd to be 
•ilent at the poatern ; and therefore, on die truth of a 
Christian man, I do forgive thee, the " 

But Faith was already out of sight and out of hearing. 
Dudley himself, who b^an to have certain prickings of 
conscience concerning the ingratitude he had manifested to 
4»iie who had taken so much interest in his r^utation, now 
bethought him seriously of that which remained to be done. 
He had much reason to suspect, that there was less of the 
night before him than he had at first believed, and he be- 
aame in consequence more sensible of the necessity of 
making some report of the events of his watch. Accord- 
ingly he cast a scrutinizing ^noe around, in orda to 
mhe sure that the facts should not contradict his testi- 
BMRiy^ and then, first examining the fastenings of the poa- 
taBt he mounted the. hill, and preseBtad faimstlf bafore the 
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family. The members of the latter^ having in 'truth pissed 
most of the long interval of his absence in spiritual exer- 
cises^ and in religious conversation^ were not so sensiUto of 
his delay in reporting, as they might otherwise have beea* 

*' What tidings dost thou bring us from without ? " 
said Content, so soon as the self-relieved sentinel appeared^ 
^' Hast seen any, or hast heard that which is suspicions ? " 

Ere Dudley would answer, his eye did not fail to study 
the half-malicious expression of the countenance of her 
who was busy in some domestic occupation, directly oppo^ 
site to the place where he stood. But reading tiiere no 
more than a glance of playful though smothered ircmy, he 
was encouraged to proceed in his report. 

^' The watch has been quiet," was the answer ; "-^ and 
there is little cause to keep the sleepers longer from their 
beds. Some vigilant eyes, like those of Reuben Bing and 
my own, had better be open imtil the morning ; further 
than that, is there no reason for being wakeful." 

Perhaps the borderer would have dwelt more at large on 
his own readiness to pass the remainder of the hours of 
rest in attending to the security of those who slept, had 
not another wicked glance from the dark, laughing eye of 
her who stood so favourably placed to observe his counte- 
nance, admonished him of the prudence of being modest in 
his professions. 

" This alarm hath then happily passed away," said the 
Puritan, arising. '^ We will now go to our pillows in 
thankfulness and peace. Thy service shall not be for- 
gotten, Dudley ; for thou hast exposed thyself to seeming 
danger, at least, in our behalf." 

'' That hath he ! " half-whispered Faith ; '' and smre am 
I, that we maidens will not forget his readiness to lose the 
sweets of sleep, in order that the feeble may not come to 
harm. 

^' Speak not of the trifle," hurriedly returned the other. 
'^ There has been some deception in the sounds, for it is 
now my opinion, except to summon us to the gate, that this 
stranger might enter, the conch hath not been touched at 
all to-night." , 

" Then is it a deception which is repeated ! " exclaimed 
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Content, rising from his chair as a faint and broken Uast 
£n>m the shell, like that which had first announced their 
visiter, again struggled among the buildings, until it 
reached every ear in the dwelling. 

*^ Here is warning as mysterious as it may prove por« 
tentous !" said old Mark Heathoote, when the surprise, not 
to say consternation, of the moment, had subsided. ** Hast 
seen nothing that might justify this ?" 

£ben Dudley, like most of the auditors, was too much 
confounded to reply. * All seemed to attend anxiously for 
the second and more powerful blast, which was to com- 
Iflete the imitation of the stranger's summons. It was not 
necessary to wait long, for in a time, as near as might be 
to that which had intervened between the two first peals of 
the honi, followed another, and in a note so true, again, as 
to give it the semblance of an echo. 



END OF THE FIBSf VOLUME. 
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VOLUME THE SECOND. 



CHAPTER I. 



I will watch to^nigbt ; 
Ftorebance t wiU walk again. Bamnitk 



'^ May not this be a warning given in mercy ?" the Pari-, 
lan^ at all timet disposed to yield credit to supernatural 
manifestations of the care of Providence^ demanded^ with, 
a solemnity that did not fail to produce its impression on 
most of his auditors. '^ The history of our colonies is 
full of the evidences of these merciful interpositions." 

*^ We will thus consider it^" returned the stranger^ to 
wliom the question seemed more particularly addressed. 
" The first measure shall be to seek out the danger to 
which it points. Let the youth they call Dudley again 
give me the aid of his powerful frame and manly courage; 
then trust the discovery of the meaning of. these frequent 
speakings of the conch to me." 

*' Surely, ^Submissions thou wilt not again be the first 
to go forth !'* exclaimed Mark, in a surprise that was 
equally manifested by Content and Ruth, the latter of 
whom pressed her litde image to her side, as if the bare 
proposal presented a powerful picture of supernatural dan- 
ger. '^ 'Twill be well to think maturely on the step ere 
thou runnest the hazard of such an adventure." 

" Better it should be I/* said Content, ^' who am ac- 
customed to forest signs, and all the usual testimonials of 
the presence of those who may wish us harm." 

'' No," said he, who for the first time had been called 
*' Submission," a name that savoured of the religious en* 
thusiasm of the times, and which might ha;ve been adopted 
as an open avowal of his readiness to bow beneath some 
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l^eculiar cBspensation of Providence ; '^ this 8ervi<»e ^aM 
be mine. Thou art both husband' and fathef ; and many 
are there who look to thy safely as to their rock of eartMy 
support and comfort^ wMe neither kindred^ nor — bat we 
wUl not speak of things foreign to our purpose. ThoU 
knowest^ Mark Heatheote^ that peril «id I are no strangers. 
There is little need to bid me be prudent. Come^ bold 
woodsman^ shoulder thy musket^ and be ready to do credit 
to thy manhood, should there be reason to prove it." 

*' And why not Reuben Ring?" said a hurried female 
voice, that all knew to proceed from the lips of the sister 
of the youth just named. *' He is quick of eye^ and ready 
of hand, in trials like these ; would it not be well to sue. 
cour thy party with his aid ? " 

*' Peace, girl/* meekly observed Ruth. '^ This matter 
is already in the ordering of one used to command ; there 
needeth no counsel from thy short experience." 

Faith shrunk back abashed, the flush which had mantled 
over her brown cheek deepening to a tint like that of blood, 
sit the sudden cpnviction that she had betrayed an indis- 
creet interest in the safety of her suitor. 

Submission (we use the appellation in the absence of all 
Others) iTastened a searching glance for a single moment on 
the countenance of the girl, and then, as if his attention 
had not been devoted from the principal subject in hand, 
he rejoined, coolly,— 

'* We go as scouters, and observers Of that which may 
hereafter call for the ready assistance of this youth ; but 
nttmbers would expose us to observation without adding to 
our usefulness. And yet," he added, arresting his foot., 
step, which was already turned towards the' door, and 
looking earnestly and long at the Indian boy, " perhaps 
there standeth one who might much enlighten us, would 
hebut^ak!" 

' This remark drew every eye on the person of the cap- 
tife. The lad stood the scrutiny with the undismayed 
ahd' immovable composure of his race. But though his 
eye met the looks of those around him haughtily and in 
ptide, it was not gleaming with any of that stern defiance 
which had so often been known to glitter in his glances^ 
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when he had reason to think that his fortunes or hb 
person was the subject of the peculiar observation of those 
with whom he dwelt. On the contrary^ the expression of 
his dark visage was rather that of -amitj than of hatred^ 
and there was a moment when the look he cast upon Rutli 
and her offspring was visibly touched with a feeling of 
concern. I A glance, charged with such a meaning, could 
not escape the quick-sighted vigilance of a mother. 

" The child hath proved himself worthy to be trusted," 
she said ; '^and in the name of Him who looketh into and 
knoweth all hearts, let him go forth." 

Her lips became sealed, for again the conch announced 
the seeming impatience of those without to be admitted. 
The full tones of the shell thrilled on the nerves of the 
listeners, as if they proclaimed the coming of some great 
and feaHul judgment. 

In the midst of these often-repeated and mysterious 
sounds. Submission alone seemed calm and unmoved. 
Turning his look from the countenance of the boy, whose 
head had dropped upon his breast as the last notes of the 
conch rang among the buildings, he motioned hurriedly to 
Dudley to follow, and left the place. 

There was, in good truth, that in the secluded situation 
of the valley, the darkness of the hour, and the nature of 
the several interruptions, which might readily awak^i deep 
concern in the breasts of men as firm even as those who 
now issued into the open air, in quest of the solution of 
doubts that were becoming intensely painful. The stranger^ 
or Submission, as we may in future have frequent occasion 
to call him, led the way in silence to a point of the eminoioe 
without the buildings, where the eye might overlook due 
palisadoes that hedged the sides of the acclivity and com- 
mand a view beyond of all that the dusky and imperfect 
light woidd reveal. 

. It was a scene that required familiarity with a border 
life to be looked on, at any moment, with indifference. 
The broad, nearly interminable, and seemingly tracldesa 
forest, lay about them, boimdiug the view to die narrow 
limits of the valley, as if it were some straitened oasis 
amidst an ocean of wUdemess. Within the boundaries of 
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itbe deared land^ objects were less indistinct ; though even 
those nearest and most known were now seen only in the 
eonfused and gloomy outlines of night. 

Across this dim prospect^ Submission and his companion 
gazed long and cautiously. 

'^ There is nought but motionless stumps^ and fences 
loaded with snow^" said the former^ when his eye had 
roamed over the whole circuit of the 'view, which lay on 
the side of the valley where they stood. '' We must go 
forth^ and look nearer to the fields/' 

" Thither then is the postern/' said Dudley, observing 
that the other took a direction opposite to that which led 
to the gate. But a gesture of authority induced him at 
the next instant to restrain his voice^ and to follow whither 
his companion chose to lead the way. 

The stranger made a circuit of half the hill ere he 
descended to the palisadoes^ at a point where lay the long 
and massive piles of wood which had been collected for the 
fiid of the family. This spot was one that overlooked the 
steepest acclivity of the eminence^ which was in itself^ 
just there, so difficult of ascent, as to render the provision 
of the pickets far less necessary than in its more even 
faces. Still no useful precaution for the security of the 
family had been neglected, even at this strong point of 
the works. The pOes of wood were lidd at such a distance 
from the pickets as to afford no facilities for scaling them; 
whil^ on the other hand, they formed platforms and 
breast-works that might have greatly added to the safety 
•f those who should be required to defend this portion of 
the fortress. Taking his way directly amid the parallel 
files, the stranger descended rapidly through the whole of 
their mazes, until he had reached ihe open space between 
the outer of the rows and the palisadoes, a space that was 
warily left too wide to be passed by the leap of man. 

^' 'T is many a day since foot of mine has been in this 
spot^" said Eben Dudley, feeling his way along a path that 
to companion threaded without any apparent hesitation. 
" My own hand laid this outer pile, some winters since, 
Jnd eertain am I, that from that hour to this, man hath 
-not tomehed a billet of the wood ; and yet, for one who 
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hath oome from over sea, it would appear that thou hail 
no great difficulty in maldng your way among the nazxow 
lanes!" 

*^ He that hath Bight may well choose between air and 
beechen logs/' returned the other^ stepping at the palisadoe^ 
and in a place that was concealed from any prying eyes 
within the works, by triple and qnadruple barrien of 
wood. Feding in his girdle, he then drew forth something 
which Pudky was not long in discovering to be a key. 
While the latter, aided by the little light that fell from the 
heavens, was endeavouring to make the most of his eyes^ 
Submission applied the instrument to a lock that waa 
artfully sunk in one of the timbers, at the height of a 
man's breast from the ground, and giving a couple of 
vigorous turns, a piece of the palisado, some half a fathom 
long, yielded on a powerful hinge bekw, and falling, made 
an opening sufficiently Isrge for the passage of a human 
body. 

" Here is a sally*port ready provided for our sortie^" 
the stranger coolly observed, motioning for the other to pre- 
cede him. W\4xi Du41ey had passed, his companion fol- 
lowed, and the opening was then carefully closed and locked* 

*' Now is all fast again, and we are in the fidds without 
raising alarm to any of mortal birth, at least,'' contmued 
the guide, thrusting a hand into the folds of his doublet^ 
as if to feel for a wei^n, and preparing to descend the 
difficult declivity which still lay between him and the bate 
of the hill. Eben Dudley hesitated to follow. The inter- 
view with the traveller in the mountains occurred to hia 
heated imagination, and the visions of a prestigious agency 
revived with all their original force. Ilie whole mannar 
and the mysterious character of his companion, too, was 
little likely to re-assure a mind disturbed with audbi images. 

'^ There is a rumour going in the colony,'' muttered the 
borderer, '^ that the invisibles are permitted for a time to 
work their evil, and it may well happen that some of their 
ungodly members shall journey to the WisluTon-Widij in 
lack of better employment." 

'^ Thou sayest truly," replied the stranger ; *' but tlie 
power that allows of their wicked torments may have seen 
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fit lo provide an agent of its own, to defeat ilidr m1 

We 1^ BOW draw nearer to the gate, in order lliit an tyt 

may be kept on thesr maliiaonB- designa." 

SubmiaaKm spoioe with gravity, and not withoat a certain 
manner of soleninity. Dudley yielded, ^xif^ with a die 
viied «id a diatorbed mind, to his auggeation. Still he 
flowed m tiie footaleps of the atranger, willi a eauti(«| 
#iat nu^t trdl have dnded the Vigilance of an agency 
diort of that which drew its means of infon^ation from 
Bonrees deeper thali any of human power. 
. When the two watbhers had fbnnd a secret and smtafale 
place, ilot far from the pdatem, Ihey disposed tbemseiyes 
in alienee to awut the resnk. The ontboildings lay in 
deep qniet, not a sound of any sort arising from ail of the 
Maiiy tenants they were known to contain. The lihea of 
ragged fsnees ; the blackened stumps capped with little py.^ 
zamids of snow ; the taller and sometimes saspicioudy look^ 
ing stubs ; an insulated tree, and, finally, die broad border 
of toest, were al&e motionleBs, ^eomy, and cbthed in the 
doubtful feriils of nights Still the spaoie soround the w^-* 
secured and trebly-barred postem was Taeant. A Aeet of 
spotless snow served as k badk ground, that would have 
been sure to betray the presence of any olgeet passing oyefe 
its silrfaee. Even the oonch m^t be seen suspended from 
one fji Ike timbtos, as mute and inofiensiVe as the hour 
wheh it had been washed by the waves on the aand^ of the 
sea-shore. 

^ Here will we watch for the coming of the stranger, be 
he Gomtnissioned by ,the powela of air, or be he one sent 
on an errand of earth," whispered Snbmission, preparing hia 
arms for imme&te use, and disposing of his pehmi, at tfaa 
same time, in a manner most convenient to endure the 
dreariness of a patient watdi. 

'^ I wmdd my mind were at «8se, en the question of 
ri|^t.doing m dealing harm to oiie who disturbs the quiet 
of a border family,^ said Dudley, in a tone suffidentLy red 
presM for caution ; ** it may be found prudent to strike 
the first Mow, should oAe like an over-aea gallant, after all^ 
be incSned to trouble us at ttna hour." 
. <^ In that strait ihon wilt do well to give little heed to 
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file OTder of the offtnoes/' Roomily leturned die otfaer. 
'^ Should another messenger of jlnghaid appeir " 

He paused^ for a note of the oonch was heard rising 
gradually on the air^ until the whole of ^e wide valley 
was filled with its rich and melancholy sound. 

'^ Liip of man is not at the shell ! *' ezdaimed the stran. 
ger, who,' like Dudley, had made a forward movement to- 
wards the postern, the instant the hlast reached his ear, and 
vriio, like Dudley, recoiled, in an amazement that even hife 
practised self-command could not conceal, as he undeniaUy 
percdved the truth of what he had just aflEhrmed. '^ Thi^ 
ezoeedetfa all former instances of marvellous visitations !" 

^^ It is vain to pretend to raise the feeUe nature of maa 
to the level of diings coming from the invisible world," le. 
turned the woodsman at his side. ** In such a strait it Is 
seemly that sinful men should withdraw to the dweUinga, 
where we may sustain our feebleness by the spiritual atriv. 
ings of the captain." 

To ihia discreet proposal the stranger raised no objet^ 
tion. Without taking the time necessary to efibct their re- 
treat, with uie precaution that had been observed in their 
advance, the two adventurers quickly found themselves at 
the secret entrance, through which they had so lately issued. 

** Enter," said the stranger, lowering the piece of the 
palisado, for the passage of his companion, ^^ enter for 
Heaven's sake ! for it is truly meet that we assemble all our 
spiritual succour." 

Dudley was in the act of complying, when a dark line, 
accompanied by a low rushing sound, cut ^ air between 
his hrad and that of his companion. At the next instant 
a flint-headed arrow quivered in ^e timber. 

^* The heathen ! " shouted the borderer, recovering aH 
his manhood as the familiar danger became apparent, and 
throwing back a stream of fire in ^e direction from whidi 
^e treacherous missUe had come. ** To the palisadoea, 
men ! the bloody heathen is upon us f ** 

''The heathen!" — echoed the stranger, in a deep, 
steady, commanding voice, that had often raised the warn- 
ing in scenes of even greater emergency, and levelling a 
pistol which brought a dark form that was gliding aeroaa 



^'snow^ to one knee^*— ^' the heathen ! the bloody hea- 
then is upon us! '' 

As if both attaiknts and assailed paused^ one moment 
of profound stillness sacceeded this fierce interraption of 
the quiet of the night. Then the cries of the two ad- 
▼entuiers were answered by a burst of yells from a wide 
drde^ that nesrly environed the hill. At the same moment^ 
every daxk otgect in the fields appeared to give up a 
fanman form. The shouts were followed by a doud of 
arrows, that rendered further delay without the cover of 
the paHsadoes eminently haaardous. Dudley entered^ but 
the passage of the stranger would have been cut ofi^^ by a 
leaping^ whooping band that pressed fiercely on his rear^ 
had not a broad sheet of flame^ glancing from the hill 
direcdy in their swarthy and grim countenances^ driven 
die assailants back upon their own footsteps. In another 
moment^ the bolts of the lock were passed^ and the two 
fugitives were in safety behind the ponderous piles of 
wood. 



CHAPTER II. 



There need no ghoit, my lord, come from the grave, 

To tell lu this. Hamlet 



AiffflovoH the minds of most^ if not of all^ the inmates of 
the Wish-Ton- Wish had been so powerfully exercised 
that night, with a belief that the powers of the invisible 
world were about to be let loose upon them, the danger 
had now presented itself in a shape too palpable to admit 
of further doubt. The cry of ^' the heathen !" had been 
raised from every lip ; even the daughter and el^ve of 
Rikh repeated it, as they fled wailing through the buUd- 
ings, and, for a moment, terror and surprise appeared to 
involve the assailed in inextricable confusion. But the 
pramptitade of the young men in rushing to the rescue^ 



mA tbe steacUneM of CkmUokty soon mtored «rderb Tte 
females immediately assnmed die sembkiioe of eoraposme | 
tbe iaaalj having been too kmg trained to meet the 
exigencies of sudi an emergency to be thrdwn entife>dy off 
its gnazd^ for more than the first and the mOat i^palling 
nonentB o£ the alarm* 

The effeat of the sudden repulse was anch aa all cgc« 
perienee had tang^t liie colonists to ezpeet ill their IndiaB 
ivarfare. The uproar of the onset eeased as ahn^tlj as if 
had oommenoed ; and « calmness 00 trsnquil and a stiilneaa 
so |>rofon&d sncoeeded^ diat one who had for the Atst tino 
witnessed such a scene might readily hate fancied it liie 
eflfects of some wild and fearful iUilaion. 

During these moments of general and deep ailenoe^ the 
two adventorers^ whose retreat had probably hastened the 
assault^ by oiexing the temptatixm of an easy paasage 
within the works^ left the cover of the plies of wood» and 
aacended the hill to the plaoe ythete Dudley knew .Content 
was to be posted, in the event of a summons to the 
defences. 

'^ Unless much enquiry hath deceived me in the nature 
of the heathen's craftiness," said the stranger, " we shall 
have breathiug time, ere the onset be renewed. The ex« 
perienee of a soldier bids me say that prudence now urges 
us to look into the number and position of our foes, that 
we may order our resistance with better imderstanding of 
their force." 

^ In what manner may this be done ? Ilioa seeat 

. nought about us but the quiet and the darkness of night. 

fipeak ai the number of our enemies we cannot ; and saUy 

forth, we may not, without certain destruction to afi wto 

quit the palisadoes." 

^' Thou forgette»t &at we have a hostage in the boy ; ho 
may be turned to some advantage, if our power over but 
person be ttsed whh discretion." 

'^ I doubt that we deceive ourselves with a 1h^ that 10 
vain," rcftumed Content, leading the w«y as he spokoi 
however, towards the coiurt which ecmimunicated with the 
prindpal dwelling. '^ I have clos^y studied the eye of 
that lad> sinet hia unaccountable entrance within the worlwi 
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md little do I find tbere dut fihould teaeb lu to expteot 
eoBMeniOe. It wUl be ha^y if some lecrot undecstandi^ 
"Rich tiboee without has not aided him in pasaing the pali^ 
8adoes> luid that he prove not a daofferoua flpy on our toee 
and moTemeiits/' 

'^ In ii^atd to that he hath enteiiad the dweUiag iridii* 
out sound of conch or aid of poatern, he noti disturbed/ 
returned the stranger^ with coiBposnre. '^ Wore it fitting 
this mystery might be of easy exphiaation ; but it may 
truly need all our sagacity to disoover whether he halh 
ooaneot&ou with our foes. The mind of a aatiye does not 
give up its secrets like the surface of a vauity-^eediiig 
mirror," 

The stranger spoke like a man who wrapped a portion of 
hia thoughts in reswre ; and lus companion listened as one 
who comprehended more than it might be seemly or discrett 
to beteay. With this secret and yet equivocal understanding 
of eadi other's meaning, they entered the dwellings and socm 
found thansdves in the presence of those they sought. 

The constant danger of their situation had compelled 
Hae family to bring themselves within the habits of a 
m^odlcal and severely regulated mrder of defence. Duties 
were assigned, in the event of alarm, to the feeblest bodiea 
and' the faintest hearts ; and during the moments whiek 
preceded the visit of her husband, Ru& had been endea*. 
Touring to conunit to her female subordinates the severd 
necessary charges that usage, and more particularly the 
emergency of the hour^ appeared so imperiously to requireu 

'' Hasten, Charity, to the blodk," she said, '' and look 
into the condition of the buckets and the ladders, tha^ 
should the heathen drive us to its shelter, provision of 
water and means of retreat be not wanting in our es> 
tremity ; and bie thee. Faith, into the upp» ap«rtmentB^ 
to see that no lights may di^t their murderous aim at 
any in the ^chambers. Thoughts come tardily when iSbe 
arrow or the bullet hath already taken its flight And now 
that the first assault is over, Mark, and wt may hope to 
meet the wiles of the esony by som^ prudence of oitr own, 
thou mayest go forth to thy father. It would have been 
^nnpting Providence too raahly, hadat thou rushed uidiiddai 
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And uninformed^ into the first hnny of the dasnger. Come 
liither^ child^ uid reoeiye the blesdng and prayers of diy 
mother ; after which thou shalt^ with better trust in Pro 
vidence^ place thy young person among the combatants, in 
the hope of victory. Remember that thou art now of an 
age to do justice to thy name and origin ; and yet art ibou 
of years too tender to be foremost in speech, and far less in 
action, on such a night as this." 

A momentary flueli, that only served to render the suc- 
ceeding paleness more obvious, passed across the brow of 
the mother. She stooped and imprinted a kiss on the fore.* 
head of the impatient boy, who scarcely waited to receive 
this act of tenderness ere he hurried to place himself in the 
ranks of her defenders. 

" And now," said Ruth, slowly turning her eye from 
the door by which the lad had disappeared, and speaking 
with a sort of unnatural composure, — *^ and now will we 
look to the safety of those who can be of but little service, 
except as sentinels to sound the alarm. When thou art 
certain. Faith, that no. neglected light is in liie rooms 
above, take the children to the secret chamber ; thence they 
may look upon the fields without danger from any diance 
direction of the savages' aim. Thou knowest, Ruth, my 
fi«quent teaching in this matter ; let no sounds of alarm 
cor frightful whoopings of the people without, cause thee 
to quit the spot ; since thou vnlt there be safer even than 
in the block, against which many missiles will doubtless be 
driven, on account of its seeming air of strengdi. Timely 
notice shall be given of the change, should we seek its 
security. Thou wilt descend, ouly, shouldst thou see 
enemies scaling the palisadoes on the side which overhangs 
the stream, since there have we the fewest eyes to watch 
their movements. Remember that on the side of the out. 
buildings and of the fields, our force is chiefly posted^ 
there can be less reason therefore that thou shouldst expose 
thy lives by endeavouring to look too curiously into l^at 
which passeth in the fields. Gro, my children, and « 
heavenly Providence prove thy guardian." 

Ruth stooped to kiss the cheek that her daughter oflSend 
to the salute. The embrace was then given to the o^r 
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child^ who was in truth scarcely less near iier hearty being 
the orphan daughter of one who had been as a sister in her 
affisctions. But unlike the kiss she had impressed on the 
forehead of Mark, the present embraces were hasty, and 
C!Tidentiy awakened less intense emotion. She had com* 
mitted the boy to a known and positive danger; bul, 
under die semblance of some usefulness, she sent tiie others 
to a place believed to be even less exposed, so long as the 
enemy could be kept without the works, than the citadel 
itself. Still a feeling of deep and maternal tenderness 
came over her mind as her daughter retired, and yielding 
to its sudden impulse, she recalled the girl to her side. 

'^ Thou wilt repeat the prayer for especial protection, 
against the dangers of the wilderness,'' she solemnly con- 
tinued. '^ In thy asking, fail not to remember him to 
whom thou owest being, and who now exposeth his precious 
life, that we may be safe. Thou knowest the Christian's 
rock ; place thy faith on its foundation." 

'^ And they who seek to kill us," demanded the well- 
instructed child ; ^^ are they too of the number of those 
for whom he died ? '' > 

'* It may not be doubted, though the manner of the 
dispensation be so mysterious ! Barbarians in their habits> 
and Tutiiless in their enmities, they are creatures of our 
nature, and equally objects of his care." 
. Flaxen locks, tiiat half covered a forehead and face^ 
across which ran the most delicate tracery of veins, added 
lustre to a skin as spotiessly fair as if the warm breezes of 
that latitude had never fanned the countenance of the 
girl. Through this maze of ringlets, the child turned her 
ftdl, clear, blue eyes, bending her looks in wonder and 
in fear on the dark visage of the captive Indian youths 
who at that moment was to her a subject of secret horror* 
Unconscious of the interest he excited, the lad stood calm^ 
han^^ty, and seemingly unobservant^ cautious to let no 
sign of weakness or of concern escape him in tins scene of 
womanly emotion. 

'* Mother/' whispered the still wondering chOd, ** may 
we not let him go into the forest ? I do not love to ** 

** This is no time for speech. Go to- thy hiding' ]ilaoe> 
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mj diiUI^ nd w BwmbCT boib ti^y asleiiigB and the cavtions 
I have lUBiied. G», mtA heavenly eue protect ^ iniio. 
etntheadl" 

Ital^ again ataoped, and bowifig her fkce mitti thtf 
tetorea were iQBt in tfie rich tresaea of her daughter^ a 
BioBaettt paaaed, duing whidi there waa an eloquent silence. 
Whim ahe areae^ a tear gliatened on die dieek of the child. 
The latter had leceiyed the embrace more in apathy than 
in concern ; and now^ when kd towards the upper rooms^ 
flhe moved from the presence of her mother^ it was with 
an eye that never hent its rivetted gaze from the features 
of the young Indian, until the intervening walls lud him 
entirely from her sight. 

** Thou hast been thoughtful and like thyself^ my good' 
Ruth/' said Content, who at that moment entered, and 
who rewarded the self-eommand of his wife by a look of 
the kindest approbation. ^' The youths have not been 
more prompt in meeting the foe at the stockades than thy 
maidens in looking to their less hardy duties. AH is again 
^piiet without ; and we come now rather for consultation 
than for any purposes of strife." 

^' Then must we summon our fktiier from his post at 
the artillery in the block.*' 

'* It is not needM,'' interrupted the stranger. " Time 
presses^ for this calm may be too sliortiy succeeded by a 
tempest that afi our power shall not quell. Bring forth the 
captive.'* 

Content i^gned to the boy to approach^ and when he 
was in reach of his huid, he placed him ftiU before the 
stranger. 

*' I know not thy name, nor yet even that of thy people,** 
commenced the latter, after a long pause, in which he 
seemed to study deeply the countenance of the lad ; ** but 
cerfain am I, though a move wicked spirit may still be 
straggling for the mastery in thy wild mind, that nobleness 
of feeling is no stranger to thy bosom. Speak ; hast thou 
aught to impart concerning the danger that besets thia 
family } I have learned much this night from thy manner, 
but to be clearly understood, it is now time that ^lou 
shouldst apeak in words." 



us 

The yaulii kqpt his eye ftatened on tftal of Ihe iperiBer, 
until the other had ended, snd then he hent it Amlj, \hA 
with fiearehing obeenration, on the anxious eoimtenaiice of 
Bindi* It aeemed as if he balaneed between hia pride and 
his sympathiea. The ktter prevailed ; for, eonqnering the 
deep reluctance of an Indian^ he spoke openly^ and for the 
first time, nnce hisoapttvity^in the hngnage of the hstedraoe. 

^^ I hear the vhoops of waniors/' was his cahn answer. 
'^ Have Ibe eavs of the pale men been shut?" 

" Thou hast spoken with the young men of thy tribe ia 
the forest, and thou hadsl knowkc^ of this onset ?" 

The youth made no reply, though the keen lock of his 
interrogator was met steadily and without fear. Perceiy- 
ing that he had demanded more than would be answered, 
the stranger changed his mode of investigation, masking 
his. enquiries with a little more of airtifice. 

^^ It may not be that a great tribe is on the bloody pi^ ! " 
he said; ^' warriors would have walked over the tim-* 
bers-of the palisadoes like bending reeds ! 'T is a Pequot 
who hath broken £uth with a Christtan, and who is now 
i^oad, prowling as a wolf in the night*'' 

A sudden and wild expression gleamed ovev the swar^y 
features of the boy. His lips moved, and the wcwds that 
iflsoed from between them were uttered in the tones of 
biting scorn* Still he rather mistered, than pronounced 
akmd,-^ 

'' The Pequot is a dog !" 

'^ It is as I had thought; the knaves are out of ^eir 
villages that the Yengeese * may feed their squaws. But 
a Narraganse^ or a Wompsnoag is a man ; he scorns to 
lurk in the darkness. When he comes, the sun will light 
Mn path. The Pequot steals in ailenee, for he fears that 
the warriors will hear his tread." 

It was not easy to detect any evidence that the captive 
listened, either to the commendation or the censore, with 

* Tbe Indian tribes^ who first became known to the oolonUts. of Naw.Eng. 
lend called the whites ** Yengeese.** the nearest approach they could make to 
the wcsnl ** English^** which i« still pnmouQced by many in that rtgion as it la 
Q)elt, instead of Jnglish. Tbe most rational explanation of the welUknowa 
SMiM^«^of ■* Yuikc^ » ia derived firoiQ •« Tengeesfe'* 
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answering sympathy^ for marble is not colder than were 
the muscles of his unmoved countenance. 

The stranger studied the expression of his featutes in' 
vain^ and drawing so near as to lay his hand on the naloed 
shoulder of the lad^ he added^ — " Boy^ thou hast heard 
much moving matter concerning the nature of our Chris, 
tian faith, and thou hast been the subject of many a fervent' 
asking ; it may not be that so much good seed hath been 
altogether scattered by the way side! Speak; may I 
again trust thee }** 

*' Let my father look on the snow. The print of my. 
moccasin goes and comes." 

'^ It is true. Thus far hast thou proved honest ; but 
when the war-whoop shall be thrilling through thy young 
blood, the temptation to join the warriors may be too 
strong. Hast any gage, any pledge in which we may find 
warranty for letting thee depart ? *' 
• The boy regarded his interrogator with a look that 
plainly denoted ignorance of his meaning. 

^^ I would know what thou canst leave with me, to show 
that our eyes shall again look upon thy face, when we have 
opened the gate for thy passage into die fields." 

Still the gaze of the other was wondering and confused. 

<< When the white man goes upon the war-path, and 
would put trust in his foe, he takes surety for his faith, by 
holding the life of one dear as a warranty of its truth. • 
What canst ofier, that I may know thou wilt return from 
the errand on which I would fain send thee?" 

« The path is open?" 

<< Open, but not certain to be used. Fear may cause' 
thee to forget the way it leads." 

The captive now understood the meaning of the other's 
doubts ; but, as if disdaining to reply, he bent his eyes aside,' 
and stood in one of those immovable attitudes, which so 
often gave him the air of a piece of dark statuary. 

Content and his wife had listened to this short dialogue, 
in a manner to prove that they possessed some secret 
knowledge, which lessened the wonder they might other*' 
wise have felt, itt witnessing so obvious proofs of a secret 
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ga^MoiitiBce between the dpeakezs. Both, however, mani«i 
fested imequivocal ^igns of astonishment, when they first 
lieard JSag^iah sounds issuing from the lips of the boj^ 
Theve wie, at kas^ the semblance of hope in the mediation 
of one who had receiTied, and wbo bad appeared to admoW'P> 
ladge^ eo mucb Idndness from herself, and Jluth dung, to 
liie cheering ^peetation with the quickness of maternal 
care. 

^ Let the boy depart," she said. ^' I wiU be his hostage ; 
should he prove false, there can be less to fear in hia 
abaenoe than in bis presence/' 

The obvious truth of the latter assertion, probably 
weighed more with the stranger than the unmeaning pledge 
oi the woman. 

^ There is reason in this," he resumed. '^ Go, then» 
into the fields, and say to thy people that they have nds^ 
taken the path ; that they are on, hath led them to the 
dwdling of a fximd ; here are no Pequots ;- nor any of the 
men of the Manhattoes ; but Christian Yengeese, who havft 
kmg dealt willi the Indian as one just man dealeth with 
^aelher. Go, and when thy signal shall be heard at the 
gate, it shall be open to thee for re-admission." 

Thss saying, the stranger motioned to the boy to follow, 
taking care, as they left the room together, to instruct him 
in all such minor matta*, as might assist in effecting the 
pacific olgect of the mission on which he was' emjdoyed. 

A few minutes of doubt and fearful suspense succeeded 
this experiment. The stranger, after seeing that egress 
was permitted to his messenger, had returned to the dweUU 
ing, and rejwned his companitms. He passed the mo«* 
ments in pacing the apartment, with the strides of one in 
whom powerful concern was strongly at work. At times, 
the sound of his heavy footstep ceased, and then all listened 
int^Hjy in ord^ to catch any seund that might instruct 
them in the nature of the scene that was passing without 
In the midst of one of these pauses, a yeU like that of sa* 
vage delight rose in the fields. It was tjben succeeded If 
Uie deatti-like and peKteatoua calm> which had render^ 
the time isinee the momentary attadc, even more alagroity 
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than when the danger had a poritiye and known character/ 
But all the attention the most intense anxiety could now 
lend^ furnished no additional due to the movements of 
their foes. For -many minutes^ the quiet of midnight 
reigned^ hoth within and without the defences. In the 
midst of this suspense, the latch of the door was lifted, and 
their messenger appeared with that noiseless tread and 
collected mien, which distinguish the people of his race. 

'^ Thou hast met the warriors of thy trihe ? *' hastily 
demanded the stranger. 

/' The noise did not cheat the Yengeese. It was not a 
girl laughing in the woods.'* 

^' And thou hast said to thy people, ' we are friends ? ' " 

'* The words of my father were spoken.*' 

'^ And heard — we^e they loud enough to enter the ears 
of the young men ?" 

The hoy was silent 

'^ Speak/' continued the stranger, elevating his form 
proudly, like one ready to hreast a shock. " Thou hast 
men for thy listeners. Is the pipe of the savage filled? 
will he smoke in peace, or holdedi he the tomahawk in a 
clenched hand?" 

The coimtenance of the boy worked with a feeling that 
it was not usual for an Indian to betray. He bent his 
look, with concern, on the mild eyes of the anxious Ruth ; 
then drawing a hand slowly from beneath the light robe 
that partly covered his body, he cast, at the feet of the 
stranger, a bundle of arrows, wrapped in the glossy and 
striped skin of the rattlesnake. 

'^ This is warning we may not misconceive !" said Con« 
tent, raising the well-known emblem of ruthless hostility to 
the light, and exhibiting it before the eyes of his less 
instructed companion. ^^ Boy, what have the people of 
my race done, that thy warriors shoidd seek their blood, to 
this extremity ? " 

* When the boy had discharged his duty he moved aside^ 
and appeared unwilling to observe the efi^ which his 
message might produce on his companions. But thus 
questioned, all gentle feelings were near being forgotten^ in 
the sudden force of passion. A hasty glance at Ruth^ 
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quelled the emotion^ and he continued calm as evor^ and 
dlent 

*' Boy," repeated Content^ *' I ask thee why thy people' 
seek our hlood ? " 

The passage of the electric spark is not more subtle^ nor 
is it scarcely more brilliant^ than was the gleam that shot 
into the dark eye of the Indian. The organ seemed to 
emit rays coruscant as the glance of the serpent. His form 
appeared to swell with the inward strivings of his spirit, 
and for a moment there was every appearance of a fierce 
and uncontrollable burst of ferocious passion. The con- 
quest of feeling was, however, but momentary. He re- 
gained his self-command, by a surprising effort of the will, 
and advancing so near to him who had asked this bold ques- 
tion, as to lay a finger on his breast, the young savage 
haughtily said — 

'* See ! this world is very wide. There is room on it, 
for the panther and the deer. Why have the Yengeese- 
and the red men met ? " 

'' We waste the precious moments in probing the stern 
nature of a heathen^" said the stranger. '^ The object of 
his people is certain, and, with the aid of the Christian's 
staff, will we beat back their power. Prudence requireth at 
our hands^ that the kd be secured ; after which, we will 
repair to the stockades and prove ourselves men." 

Against this proposal, no reasonable objection could be 
raised. Content was about to secure the person of his cap- 
tive in a cellar, when a suggestion of his wife caused him 
to change his purpose. Notwithstanding the sudden and 
fierce mien of the youth, there had been such an intelli- 
gence created between them, by looks of kindness and in- 
terest, that the mother was reluctant to abandon all hope of 
his aid. 

' '^ Miantonimoh !'' she said, <' though others distrust thy 
purpose, I will have confidence. Come, then, . with me ; 
and while I give thee promise of safety in thine own per« 
son, I ask at thy hands the office of a protector for my 
babes." 

The boy made no reply, but as he passively followed his 
conductress to the chambers, Ruth fancied she read assur- 
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ftfiee of his ftllh, in the expressioii of his eloquent eye. 
At the same moment her husband and Submission left the 
holifle^ to take their stations at the palisadoes. 



CHAPTER III. 



Thon art ny good youtb, my page ; 

I *U be tby loaiter : walk with me, ^leak freely. 



The apartment in which Ruth had directed the children to 
be placed^ was in the attic^ and, as abeady stated^ on the 
side of the building which faced the stream that ran at the 
foot of the hill. It had a single projecting window, through 
which there was a view of the forest, and. of the fields on 
that side of the valley. Small openings in its sidea, ad- 
mitted also of glimpses of the grounds which lay further 
in the rear. In addition to the covering of the loofs, and 
of the massive frame.work of the building, an intmor par- 
tition of timber protected the place against the entrance of 
most missiles then known in the warfare of the country. 
During the infancy of the children, this room had been 
their sleeping apartment ; nor was it abandoned for that 
purpose, until the additional outworks, which increased with 
time around the dwdlings, had emboldened the family to 
tmst themselves, at night, in ^situations more c<Hlvenient^ 
and which were believed to be no less equally secure against 
surprise. 

" I know thee to be one who feeleth the obligationi of a 
warrior," said Ruth, as she ushered her follower into the 
presence of the children. " Thou wilt not decave me; 
the lives of these tender ones are in thy keeping. Look to 
them, Miantonimoh, and the -Christian's God will iemem« 
ber thee in thine own hour of necessity !'' 

The boy made no reply, but in a gentle expression which 
Was visible in his' dark visage, the mother endeavoured to 
fi&d the pledge die sought. Then, as the youth, with the 
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delicacy of hit race,, moved aside^ in order tluM; they who 
were bound to each other by ties so near^ might indulge 
their feelings without. oboervatioQ, Ruth again drew near 
her offspring) with all the tenderness of a mother beaming 
in her eyeg^ 

** Once more I hid thee not to look too curiously at the 
fearful strife that may arise ia front of our habitations/' 
she said. '* The heathen is truly upon us, with a bloody 
mind ; young, as well as old, must now show faith in the 
protection of our Master, and such courage as befitteth be- 
lievers.'' 

<^ And why is it, molh/er/' demanded her child, ^^ that 
they seek to do us harm? Have we ever done evil to 
them?" 

^* I may not say. He that hath made the earth, hath 
^Ten it to us for our uses; and reason would seem to 
teach that if portions of its aurface are Taean^ he that 
needeth truly may occupy." 

" The savage ! ** whispered the child^ nestling still nearer 
to the bosom of her stooping parent ; '^ his eye glittereth 
like the star which hangs above the trees." 

'^ Peace,, daughter; hia fierce nature broodeth over 
some fSanded wrong ! " 

'^ Surely, we are here rightfully. I have heard my 
father say, that when the Iiord made me a present to hia 
arms, our valley was a tangled forest, and that much toil 
only has made it as it is." 

^^ I hope that what we enjoy, we ei^oy rightfully ; and 
yet it seemeth that the savage is ready to deny our daims.*' 

" And where do these bloody enemies dwell ? Have 
they, too, valleys like this, and do the Christians break 
into them to shed blood in the night ? *' 

^' They are of wild and fierce habits, Ruth, and litde 
do they Imow of our manner of life. Woman is not che. 
rished as among the people of thy father's race, for force 
of body is more regarded than kinder ties," 

The little auditor shuddered, and when she buried her 
face deeper in the bosom of her parent, it was with a 
more quickened sense of maternal affection, and with a 
livelier view than her infant perception had ev^ yet 
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ImowB^ of the gentle charities of kindred. When die had 
spoken, the matron impreaaed the final kiaa on the forehead 
of each of the diildren, and asking aloud that God might 
hless them, Ae tomed to go to the performance of duties 
that called for the exhibition of yerj different qualities. 
Before quitting the room, however, she once more ap- 
proached tiie hoy, and, holding the light before his steady 
eye, she said solemnly — 

^' I trust my babes to the keeping of a young warrior !" 
The look he returned was, like the otiiers, cold but not 
discouraging. A gaze of many moments elicited no reply, 
and Ruth prepared to quit the place, troubled by uncer- 
tainty concerning tiie intentions of tiie protector the left with 
the girls, while she still hoped tiiat the many acts of kind- 
ness she had shoviD him during his captivity would not 
go entirely without their reward. Her hand rested on the 
bolt of the door, in indedsion. The moment was favourable 
to the character of the youth, for she recalled the manner of 
his return that night, no less tiian his former acts of faith, 
and she was. about to leave the passage for his egress open, 
when an uproar arose on the air, which filled the ivalley 
with tiie hideous cries and yells of a savage onset. Draw- 
ing tiie bolt, the startied woman descended, witiiout further 
tiiought, and rushed to her post, witii the hurry of one 
who saw only the necessity of exertion in another scene. 

'' Stand to the timbers, Reuben Ring ! Bear back the 
skulking murderers on their bloody followers ! The pikes ! 
Here, Dudley, is an opening for thy valour. The Lord 
have mercy on the souls of the ignorant heatiien !" mingled 
with the reports of musketry, the whoops of the warriors, 
the whizzing of bullets and arrows, witii all the other ac- 
companiments of such a contest, were tiie fearful sounds 
that saluted tiie senses of Ruth as she issued into the 
court The valley was occasionklly lighted by the explo- 
sion of fire-arms, and then, at times, the horrible din pre- 
vailed in the gloom of deep darkness. Happily, in the 
midst of all this confusion and violence, the young men of 
the household were true to their duties. An alarming at- 
tempt to scale the stockade had already been repulsed, and 
the true character of two or three feints having been asoer« 
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tained^ the principal. force of the ganitonwas now actiydy ' 
eniployed in resisting the main attack. , 

'^ In the name of Him who is with us in eyery danger I " 
ezdaimed Ruth^ advancing to two figures that were so 
busily engaged in their own concerns, as not to heed her 
approach, ^' tell me how goes the struggle ? Where are 
my husband and Mark ? — or hath it pleased Proyidence 
that any of our people should be stricken ? " 
. *' It hath pleased the devil," returned £ben Dudley, 
somewhat irreverently for one of that chastened school, ^^ to 
send an Indian arrow, through jerkin and skin. Into this 
arm of mine ! Softly, Faith ; dost think, girl, that the co-* 
yering of man is like the coat of a sheep, from which the 
fleece may be plucked at will ? I am no moulting fowl, nor 
is this arrow a feather of my wing. . The Lord foi^ye the 
rogue for the ill turn he hath done my flesh, say t, and 
amen like a Christian ! He will have occasion, too, for the 
mercy, seeing he. hath nothing further to hope for in this 
world. Now, Faith, I acknowledge thy kindness, and let 
there be no more cutting speech between us. Thy tongue 
often pricketh more sorely than the Indian's arrow." 

'^ Whose fault is it if old acquaintance hath sometimes 
been oyerlooked in new conversations ? Thou knowest that, 
wooed by proper speech, no maiden in the colony is wont 
to render gentler answer. Dost feel uneasiness in thine ann, 
Dudley?" - ; 

*^ *Ti8 not tickling with a straw to drive a flint-headed 
arrow to the bone ! I forgive thee the matter of too much 
discourse with the trooper, and all the side-cuts of &y 
over-ambling tongue, on condition that — " 

'^ Out upon thee, brawler ! wouldst be prating here the 
night-long on pretence of a broken skin, and the savage at 
our gates ! A fine character will the Madam render of thy 
deeds, when the other youths have beaten back the Indian, 
and thou loitering among the buildings ! " 

The discoAiforted borderer was about to curse in his heart 
the versatile humour of his mistress, when he saw, by a 
side glance, that ears which had no concern in the subject 
had liked to have shared in the matter of their discourse. 
Seising the weapon which was leaning against the founds 
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ttioQ of ike bloek^ he hurried past the mislrMB of the li* 
mily^ and, in another minnte, his roioe «nd his maskil 
were again ringing in the uproar. 

*' Does he bring tidings from the paUsadoes?" repealed 
BiUh, too anxious that the young man should return to hii 
post, to arrest his retreat '^ What saith he of the onsets" 
/ '' The savage hath soffbred for his boldness, and little 
harm hath yet come to our people. Except that yon Mock 
of a man hath managed to put an arm before the passage 
of an arrow, I know not that any of our people have been 
harmed." 

'' Hearken ! they retire," said Ruth. '' The yells art 
kss near, and our young men will prevail ! Go thou to 
thy ehaxge among the piles of the fuel, and see (hat no 
lurker remaineth to do injury. The Lord baUi remem. 
bered mercy, and it may yet arrive that this evfl shall pasa 
away from before us ! " 

The ear of Ruth had not deceived her. The tumult of 
the assault was gradually recedang from the works, and 
though the flashings of the muskets, and the bellowing re- 
ports that rang in the surroimding forest, were not less fre. 
quent than before, it was plain that the critical moment of 
the onset was already past In place of the fierce eflfort to 
carry the place by surprise,' the savages had now resorted 
to means that were more methodical, and which, though 
not so appalling in appearance, were perhaps quite as cer. 
iain of final success. Ruth profited by a momentary ces- 
sation in the flight of the missiles, to seek those in whose 
welfare she placed her chief concern. 

" Hath other Uian brave Dudley suffered by this as.^ 
fault } *' demanded the anxious wife, as die passed swiftly 
Among A group of dusky figures that were collected in con<* 
aultation, on the brow of the declivity ; ^' hath any need 
of such case as a woman's hand may bestow ? Heathcote> 
thy person is unharmed?" 

^' Truly, One of great mercy hath watched over it, for 
Mtile opportunity hath been given to look to our own safety* 
I fear that some of our young men have not rcgaxded ths 
covers with the attention that prudence requites." 

'^ The thoughtless Mark hatfi not foisotten my admo* 



Bitioiii ! Boy, tiiou iMBt never lest aght of duty so far as 
W^reoedethyfttdier?" 

'^ One aeee or thinks but little of the red akins^ when 
Ae whoop is ring^Bg aniMig the timbers of the peliMdoes^ 
MStfaer^" retonied the boy, deehuig hie hend mvom hie 
brow, in order that the drops of Uood whieh were trielu 
Hug from a furrow left by the passage of an arrow, might 
net be seen. " I have kept near my father, but whether 
in his front or in his rear die darkness hath not permitted 
me to heed." 

" The lad hath behaved in a bold and seemly manner,'' 
said the stranger; ^^snd he hadi shown the metal of his 
grandsire's steek. Ha ! what is't we see gleaming among 
the sheds ? A sortie may be needed to save the granaries 
and thy folds from destruction.*' 

^^ To the bams ! to the bams ! " shouted two of the 
youths, from their several look-outs. 

** The braftd is in the buildings !" exelaimed a maiden 
who discharged a similar duty under cover of the dwellings* 
Then followed a discharge of musketa^ all of which were 
lerelled at the glancing light tiiat was glaring in fearful 
proKimity to the combustible materials which filled the most 
of the out-buildings. A savage yell, and the sudden eau 
tinguishment of the blaiing knot, announced the flital ac- 
curacy of the aim. 

** This may not be n^ected !" exclaimed Content, 
Bioved to extraordinary excitement by the extremity of the 
danger. " Father ! " he called abud, '^ 'tis fitting time to 
show our utmost strength." 

A moment of suspense succeeded this summons. The 
whole valley was then as suddenly lighted as if a torrent of 
the electric fluid flashed across its gloomy bed ; a sheet of 
flame glanced ftom the attic of tiie block, and then came 
the roar of the little piece of artillery which had so long 
dwelt there in silence. The rattiing of a shot among the 
dieds and tiie rending of timber followed. Fifty dark forms 
w«n seen, by the momentary light, gliding from among die 
eBAmildings, in an alarm natural to their ignorance, and 
with an agility proportioned to their alarm. The moment 
propitioiis. Content silentiy motioned to Beaben Ring; 
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they paBsed the pottern together, and disappeared in the 
direction of the hams. The period of their absence was 
one of intense care to Ruth, and it was not without its 
anxiety even to those whose nenres were better steeled. A 
few moments, howerer, served to appease these feelings, for 
the adventurers returned in safety, and as silently as they 
had quitted the defences. The trampling of feet on the 
crust of the snow, the neighing of horses, and the bdlow. 
ing of frightened cattle, as the terrified beasts scattered 
about the fields, soon proclaimed the olrject of the risk which 
had just been run. 

'^ Enter," whispered Ruth, who held the postern with 
her own trembling hand. " Enter, of Heaven's mercy. 
Hast thou given Hberty to every hoof, that no living crea« 
ture perish by the flames ? " 

" All ; and truly not too speedily — for, see, the brand 
is again at work ! " 

Content had much reason to felicitate himself on his 
expedition, for, even while he spoke, half concealed torches, 
made as usual of blazing knots of pine, were again seen 
glancing across the fields, evidently approaching the out- 
buildings by such indirect and covered pafhs as might 
protect those who bore them from the shot of the garrison. 

A final and common efibrt was made to arrest the 
danger. The muskets of the young men were active, and 
more than once did the citadel of the stem old Puritan 
give forth its fiood of fiame, in order to beat back the 
dangerous visitants. A few shrieks of savage disappoint- 
ment and of bodily anguish announced the success of these 
discharges ; but though most of those who approached' the 
bams were either driven back in fear or suffered for their 
temerity, one among them, more wary or more practised 
than his companions, foimd means to effect his object. 
The firing had ceased, and the besieged were congratulating 
themselves on success, when a sudden light glared across 
the fields. A sheet of flame soon came curling over the 
crest of a wheat-stack, and quickly wrapped the inflam- 
mable material in its torrent. Against this destruction 
there remained no remedy. The bams and enclosures 
which so lately had been lying in darkness, were instancy 
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iBaminatedj and life would haye been the penalty paid by 
any of either party who should dare to trust his person 
within the bright glare. The borderers were soon com- 
pelled to fall back^ even within the shadows of the hiU^ 
and to seek such covers as the stockades ofiisred^ in order to 
avoid the aim of the arrow or the bullet. 

^^ This is a mournful spectacle to one that has harvested 
in charity with all men/' said Ccmtent to the trembler who 
convulsively grasped his ann^ as the fl&mes whirled in the 
currents of the heated air^ and sweeping once or twice 
across the roof of a shed^ left a portion of its torrent 
creeping insidiously along the wooden covering. " The 
inlgathering of a blessed season is about to melt into ashes 
before the brand of these accur — " 

^' Peace^ Heathcote ! What is wealthy or the fulness of 
thy granaries, to that which remains ! Check these re- 
pinings of thy spirit^ and bless God that he leaveth us our 
babes^ and the safety of our inner roofs." 

" Thou sayest truly^'' returned the husband^ endeavour- 
ing to imitate the meek resignation of his companion. 
'^ What indeed are the gifts of the worlds set in the 
balance against the peace of mind ! Ha ! that evil blast 
of wind sealeth the destruction of our harvest ! The fierce 
element' is in the heart of the granaries.'' 

Ruth made no reply ; for though less moved by worldly 
cares than her husband^ the frightful progress of the con- 
flagration alarmed her with a sense of personal danger. 
The flames had passed from roof to roof> and meeting 
every where with fuel of the most combustible nature^ the 
rrbxAe of the vast range of bams^ sheds^ granaries^ cribs^ 
and out-buildings was just breaking forth in the brightness 
of a torrent of fire. Until this moment^ suspense^ with 
hope on one, side and apprehension on the other^ had kept 
both parties miite spectators of the scene. Btkt yells of 
triumph soon proclaimed the delight with which the 
Indians witnessed the completion of their' fell design. The 
whoops followed this burst of pleasure^ and a third onset 
was made. 

The combatants now fought under a brightness whicfa^ 
though less natural^ 'was scarcely less brilliant than that of 
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]iaoii*day. Stimiilated by the prai^eet of fuccess which 
WM offered by the cooflagrationy the savages rudied upoa 
the stockade with mere audacity than it waa usual to dis. 
play is their cautious warfikre. A broad shadow was cast 
by the hifl and its buildiDgs across the fields on the side 
opposite to the flames^ and through this bek of comparative 
gkxKD^ the fiercest of the band made their way to the very 
palisadoes with impunity* Their presence was announced 
1^ the yeU oi delight, for too many curious eyes had been 
drinking in the fearful beauty of the eonflagrati<my to note 
their appcoach \mtil the attack had nearly praved success. 
fuL The rashes to the defence amd- to ^ attack were 
alike quick and headlong. Volleys were useless, for the 
timbers offered equal security to both the assailants and 
the assailed* It was a struggle of hand ta hand, in which 
numbers would have prevailed had it not been the ''good 
fortune of the weaker party to act on the defensive. 
Blows of the knife were past swiftly between the timbers^ 
and occasionally there was heard the discharge of the 
musket or the twanging of the bow. 

^' Stand to the timbers, my men !'' said the deep voice 
of tlie stranger, who spoke in the midst of the fierce 
Btruggffi with that commanding and stirring cheerfulness, 
that familiarity which danger can alone inspire. '^ Stand to 
the defences, and they are impassable. Ha ! 'twas well 
meant, friend savage," he muttered between his teeth, as 
he parried, at some jeopardy to one hand^ a thrust aimed 
«t his throat, while with the other he .seized the warrior 
who had inflicted <he blow, and drawing his naked breast^ 
with the power of a giant, full against the opening between 
the timbers, he buried his own keen blade to its haft in 
the body. The eyes of the victim rolled wildly, and when 
the iron hand which bound him to the wood with the 
power of a vice loosened its grasp, he fell motionless on 
the earth. This death was succeeded by the. usual yell of 
disappointment, and the assailants disappeared as swiftly as 
they had approached. 

^' God be praised that we have to rejoice in this ad. 
vantage," said Content, enumerating the individuals of his 
force> with an anxkms eye, when all were again assembled 
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at the 8tand on the hill, wkere^ faTOured by tlie 
li^t, tJbcy could overlook^ in eompuratiTe security^ the 
more exposed parts of their deie&eei. ** We oonnt car 
ovm, though I fear many may have wufBeitdJ* 

The fiilenee and th^ oecapataona of his Mstenei*^ most oC 
^hom were tftawDehiog llieir blood, was a anffieiciit 
ittswer. 

*'* Hist, father !" said the quids-eyed and obseryant 
Itfark ; one remaineth en the paUsado nearest the wicket. 
Is it a savage ; or do I see a stamp in the fieid beyond ?'' 

All eyes followed the direction «f the hand of diO 
speaker, and there was seen, of a c^tainty, something 
clinging lo the inner side of one of the timbers, that bore a 
marked resemblance to ike human form. The part of tine 
stockades where the 'seeming figure dung lay more in ob« 
scanty than the rest of the defences, and donbts as to ita 
character were not alone confined to the qoick^sighted faid 
who had first detected its presence. 

** Who hangs upon our palisadoes ? " called Eben Dud* 
ley. ^* Speak, that we do not harm a friend I** ' 

The wood itself was not more immoTahle than the dark 
object, until the report of the bordem's musket was heard, 
and then it came tumb^g to the ekitlStk like an insaisible 
mass. 

<^ Fallen like a stricken bear from his tree ! Life waa 
in it, or no bullet of mine could have loosened the hold !" 
exclaimed Dudley, a little in exultation, as he saw the 
success of his aim. 

'* I win go f<nrward, and see that he is past — " 

The mouth of young Mark was stopped by the hand of 
the strmger, who calmly obserred,-^ 

'^ I win look into the fa«e of tibe heathen mysdif ." He 
Was about to proceed to ^e ^ot, ^en the supposed dead 
or wounded man sprang to his foot, with a ydl that rang 
in echoes along the margin of the forest, and bounded to- 
wards the cover of the buildings, with high and active 
leaps. Two or three muskets sent thdr streaks of flame 
across his path, but seemingly without success. Jumping 
in a manner to dude the certainty of thdr fire, the 
unharmed savage gave forth another yell of triumph, and 
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difi^peared amtag tbe angles of the dweDingi. His cries 
were nsdentood, for answering whoops were heard in the 
fiddsy and the foe without again rallied to the attack. 

^' This may not he nes^ected," said he who^ more hy his 
self-possession and air of authority, than hy any known 
right to command, had insensiUy assumed so much autho- 
rity in the important husiness of that night : ^* One like 
this, within our walls, may quickly hring destruction on 
the ganison. The postern may he opened to an inroad — ^ 

^* A triple lock secures it," interrupted Content. <^ The 
key is hid where none other dian such as are of our house, 
hold know where to seek it" 

'' And happily the means of passing the private wicket 
are .in my possession," muttered the other, in an under 
tone. ^' So far, well ; hut the hrand ! tbe brand ! the 
maidens must look to the fires and lights, while the 
youths make good the stockade, since this assault admitteth 
not of further delay." 

So saying, the stranger gave an example of courage by 
proceeding to his stand at the pickets, where, supported by 
his companions, he continued to defend the approaches 
against a discharge of arrows and bullets that was more 
distant, but scarcely less dangerous to the safety of those 
who showed themselves on the side of the acclivity, than 
those which had been previously showered upon the 
garrison. 

In the mean time, R,uth summoned her assistants, and 
hastened to discharge the duty which had just been pre- 
scribed. Water was cast freely on all the fires, and, as 
the still raging conflagration continued to give far more 
light than was either necessary or safe, care was taken to 
extinguish any torch or candle that, in the hurry of alarm, 
might have been left to moulder in its socket throughout 
the extensive range of the dwellings and the offices. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Thou mild, sad mother— 

Quit him not so soon I 
Mother, in mercv, stay ! 

Despair and death are with him j and canst thou, 
With that kind, earthward look, go leave him now? ** 

Dana. 

WHEN''these precautions were taken the females returned 
to their severad look-outs^ and Ruth^ whose, duty it was^ in 
moments of danger^ to exercise a general superintendance^ 
was left to her meditations^ and to such watchfulness as 
her fears might excite. Quitting the inner rooms^ she 
approached the door that communicated with the courts 
and for a moment lost the recollection of her immediate 
cares in a view of the imposing scene hy which she was 
surrounded. 

By this time the whole of the vast range of out-huild- 
ingSj which had heen constructed^ as was usual in the 
colonies^ of the most comhustihle materials, and with no 
regard to the expenditure of wood, was wrapt in fire. Not- 
withstanding the position of the intermediate edifices, 
broad flashes of light were constantiy crossing the court 
itself, on whose surface she was able to distinguish the 
smallest object, while the heavens above her were glaring 
with a lurid red. Through the openings between the 
buildings of the quadrangle, the eye could look out upon 
the fields, where i^e saw every evidence of a sullen inten- 
tion on the part of the savi^es to persevere in their object. 
Dark, fierce-looking, and nearly naked human forms were 
seen flitting from cover to cover, while there was not a 
stump or log within arrow*s flight of the defences, that did 
not protect the person of a daring and indefatigable enemy. 
It was plain the Indians were there in hundreds, and as 
the assaults continued after the failure of a surprise, it was 
too evident that they were bent on victory, at some hazard 
to themselves. No usual means of adding to the horrors of 
tile scene we^e neglected. 
. Wlioops and' yells were incessantiy ringing around the 
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plaoe^ while the loud and often repeated tones of a condi, 
betrayed the artifice by which the savages had so oftea 
endeavoured^ in the earlier part of the night, to lore the 
garrison out of the palisadoes. A few scattering shot, dis- 
charged with deliberation, and iroma every exposed point 
within the works, proclaimed both the coolnos and the 
vigilance of the defendants. The little gnn in the block- 
house was silent, for the Puritan knew too well its real 
power to lessen its reputation by a too frequent use. The 
weapon was therefore reserved for lliose moments of press- 
ing danger that would be sure to arrive. 

On this spectacle Ruth gazed in fearful sadness. The 
long sustained and sylvan security of her abode was violently 
destroyed^ and in the place of a quiet^ which had ap- 
proadied as near as may be on earth to that holy peace 
for which her spirit strove, she and all she most loved were 
suddenly confronted with the most frightful exhibitieB oi 
human horrors. In such a moment, the fedings of a 
mo&er were Hkely to revive, and ere time waa given for 
reflection, aided by the light of the conflagration^ the 
matron was moving swiftly throf^h the intricate passives 
of l^e dwdling, in quest of those whom she had placed in 
the security of the (Cambers. 

** Thou hast remembered to avoid looking on the fidds^ 
my children,'' said the nearly breathless womau as she 
entered &e room. *^ Be thankful, babes ; hitherto the 
efforts of the savages have been vain^ and we still remain 
masters of our habitations.** 

" Why is the night so red ? Come hither, mother ; 
thou mayest look into the wood as if the sun were shining ! " 

** The heathens have fired our granaries^ and what thou 
seest is the light of the flames. But happily they cannot 
put brand into the dwellings while thy fa^iier and the 
young men stand to their weapons. We must be grateful 
for this security, frail as it seemeth. Hiou hast knelt, my 
Rutfa^ and hast remembered to think of thy father and 
brother in thy prayers ? ** 

" I win do so again, molSier,'' whispered the child, 
bending to her knees> and wrappti^ her young features m 
the garments -of t&e matron. 
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" Why hide thy countenance ? One young and innocent 
thou^ may lift thine eyes to heaven with confidence." 
" Mother^ I see the Indian, unless my face he hid. He 
ktofeefh at me, I fear^ with wish to do us harm." 

** Thou art not just to Miantonimoh^ child^" answered 
Rlith^ glancing her eye rapidly round to seek the hoy^ who 
had modestly withdrawn into a remote and shaded comer 
of the room. ** I left him with thee for a guardian^ and 
not as one who wodld wish to injure. ' Now think of thy 
Ged^ child^*' imprinting a kiss on the cold^ marhle-like 
forehead of her daughter^ *^ and have reliance in his good- 
ness. Miantohimoh, I again leave you with a charge to he 
their protector^" she added^ quitting her daughter and ad- 
vancing towards the youth. 

*' Mother !" shrieked the child^ *' come to me, or I die." 
Ruth turned from the listening captive, with the quick- 
ness of instinct. A glance showed her the jeopardy of her 
ofispring. A naked savage, dark, powerful of f^ame, and 
fierce in the frightful masquerade of his war paint, stood 
\Hnding- the silken hair of the girl in one hand, while he 
aii^ady hdd the glittering axe above a head that seemed 
inevitably devoted to destruction. 

*' Mercy ! mercy !" exclaimed Ruth, hoarse with horror, 
and dropping to her knees, as much from inability to stand 
as with intent to petition. '' Monster, strike me, but spare 
the child!" 

The eyes of the Indian rolled over the person of the 
speaker, but it was with an expression that seemed rather 
to enumerate the number of his victims, than to announce 
any change of purpose. With a fiendlike coolness, that 
bespoke much knowledge of the ruthless practice, he again 
swung the quivering but speechless child in the air, and 
prepared to direct the weapon with a fell certainty of aim. 
Hie tomahawk had made its last circuit, and an instant 
would have decided the fate of the victim, when the captive 
boy stood in front of the frightful actor in, this revolting 
scene. By a quick forward movement of his arm, the blow 
was arrested. The deep guttural ejaculation, which betrays 
the surprise of an Indian, broke from the chest of the 
savage, while his hand fell to his side, and the form of the 
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sospended girl was sofiered again to touch the floor. The 
look and gesture with which the hoy had interfered, ez« 
pressed authority rather than resentment or horror. His 
air was cahn^ collected, and, as it appeared by the e&ct, 
imposing. 

" Go," he said, in the language of the fierce people from 
whom he had sprung ; " the warriors of the pale men are 
calling thee by name." 

" The snow is red with the blood of our yoimg men," 
the other fiercely answered ; '^ and not a s(»lp is at the 
belt of my people." 

" These are mine," returned the boy, with dignity, 
sweeping his arm, while speaking, in a mannar to show 
that he extended protection to all present. 

The warrior gazed about him grimly, and like one but 
half conYinced. He had incurred a danger too fearful, 
in entering the stockade, to be easily diverted from his 
purpose. 

'^ Listen!" he continued, after a short pause, during 
which the artillery of the Puritan had again bellowed m 
the uproar without. " The thunder is with the Yengeese ! 
Our young women will look anodier way and call us 
Pequots, should there be no scalps on our pole." 

For a single moment the coimtenance of the boy changed, 
and his resolution seemed to waver. The other, who 
watched his eyes with longing eagerness, again seized his 
yictim by the hair, when Ruth shrieked in the accents of 
despair, — 

'^ Boy ! boy ! if thou art not with us, God hath deserted 
us!" 

" She is mine," burst fiercely from the lips of the lad. 
^^ Hear my words, Wompahwisset ; the blood of my father 
is very warm within me.'' 

The other paused, and the blow was once more suspended. 
The glaring eye-balls of the savage rested intently on the 
swelling form and stem countenance of the young hevo, 
whose uplifted hand appeared to menace instant punish- 
ment, should he dare to disregard the mediation. The lips 
of the warrior severed, and the word " Miantonimoh" was 
uttered, as softly as if it recalled a feeling of sorrow. 
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Then^'as a sudden bunt of yells rose above the roar of the 
conflagration^ the fierce Indian turned in his tracks^ and, 
abandoning the trembling and nearly insensible child^ he 
bounded anjray like a hound loosened on a fresh scent of 
blood. 

** Boy ! boy !" murmured the mother ; *^ heathen^ or 
Christian^ there is One that will bless thee ! ** 

A rapid gesture of the hand interrupted the fervent 
expression of her gratitude. Pointing after the form of 
the retreating savage, the lad' encircled his own head 
with a finger^ in a manner that could not be mistaken, 
as he uttered, steadily, but with the deep emphasis of an 
Indian, — 

'^ The young pale^face has a scalp !" 

Ruth heard no more. With instinctive rapidity, every 
leeling of her soul quickened nearly to agony, she rushed 
below, in order to warn Mark against the machinations of 
so fearful an enemy. Her step was heard but for a 
moment in the vacant chambers, and then- the Indian boy, 
whose steadiness and authority had just been so signaUy 
exerted in favour of the children, resumed his attitude of 
meditation, as quietly as if he took no further interest in 
the frightful events of the night. 

The situation of the garrison was now, indeed, to the 
last degree critical. A torrent of fire had passed from 
the further extremity of the out-houses to that which stood 
nearest to the defences, and, as building after building 
melted beneath its raging power, the palisadoes became 
heated-Dearly to the point of ignition. The alarm created 
by this imminent danger had already been given, and 
when Ruth issued into the court, a female was rushing 
past her, seemingly on some errand of the last necessity. 

*' Hast seen him ? " demanded the breathless mother, 
arresting the steps of the quick-moving girl. 

'^ Not since the savi^ made his last onset ; but I 
warrant me he may be found near th^ western loops, 
making good the works against the enemy ! " 

" Surely he is not foremost in the fray 1 Of whom 
ipeakest thou. Faith ? I questioned thee of Mark. There 
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it one^ even now^ nging tdthin the pickets^ seeking a 
Tictim* 

" Tnily^ I thought it had been question of : the 

boy is witii his fadier^ and the stranger soldier^ who doeth 
such deeds of valour in our behalf. I have seen no 
enemy within the palisadoes^ Madam Heathoote, since 
the entry of the man who escaped^ by favour of the 
powers of darkness^ from the shot of £ben Dudley's 
musket." 

** And is this evil like to pass from ns ? ** resumed 
Ruth^ breathing more freely^ as she learned the safety of 
her son ; '' or does Providence veil its face in anger ?" 

" We keep our own^ though the savage hath pressed 
the young men to extremity. Oh ! it gladdened one*s 
iieart to see how brave a guard Reuben Ring^ and others 
near him^ made in our behalf. I do think me^ Madam 
Heathcote^ that^ after all^ there is real manhood in the 
brawler Dudley ! Truly^ the youth hath done marvels in 
the way of exposure and resistance. Twenty times this 
night have I expected to see him slain." 

'' And he that lyeth there ? " half whispered the alarmed 
Ruth^ pointing to a spot near them^ where^ aside from the 
movements of those who still acted in the bustle of the 
combat^ one lay stretched on ihe earth ; ^' who hath 
fallen?" 

The cheek of Faith blanched to a whiteness that nearly 
equalled that of the linen^ which^ even in the hurry q£ 
such a scene^ some friendly hand had found leisure to 
throw^ in decent sadness^ over the form. 

'' That !" said the faltering girl : '^ though hurt and 
bleedings my brother Reuben surely keepeth the loop at 
the western angle ; nor is Whittal wanting in sufficient 
sense to take heed of danger. This may not be the 
stranger^ for imder the covers of the postern breastwork he 
holdeth council with the young captain.'' 

'^ Art certain^ girl ? " 

'' I saw them both within the minute. Would to God 
we could hear the shout of noisy Dudley, Madam Heath- 
cote : his cry cheereth the heart, in a moment awful as 
thkr 
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^^ Lift the cloth,** laid Rutb^ with calm solemnitf^ 
" thjit we may know which of our friends hath heen called 
to the great account." 

Faith hesitated, and when, by a powerful effort, in 
which secret interest had as deep an influence as obedience, 
she did comply, it was with a sort of desperate resolution. 
On raising die linen, the eyes of the two women rested on 
the pallid countenance of one who had been transfixed by 
an iron-headed arrow. The girl dropped the linen, and in 
a Toice that sounded like a burst of hysterical feeling, she 
exclaimed, — 

'^ 'Tis but the youth that came lately among us ! We 
are spared the loss of any ancient friend." 

" 'Tis cine who died for our safety. I would give largely 
of this world's comforts that this calamity might not have 
been, or that greater leisure for the last fearful reckoning 
had been accorded. But we may not lose the moments in 
mourning. Hie thee, girl, and sound the alarm that a 
savage lurketh within our walls, and that he skulketh in 
quest of a secret blow. Bid all be wary. If the young 
Mark should cross thy path, speak to him twice of this 
danger; the child hath a froward spirit, and may not 
hearken to words uttered in too great hurry." 

With this charge Ruth quitted her maiden. While 
the latter proceeded to give the necessary notice, the other 
sought the spot where she had just learned there was 
reason to believe her husband mi^t be found. 

Content and the stranger were in fact met in consult- 
ation over the danger which threatened destruction to their 
most important means of defence. The savages them- 
selves appeared to be conscious that the flames were work- 
ing in their favour, for their efforts sensibly slackened; 
and having already severely suffered in their attempts to 
annoy the garrison, they had fallen back to their covers, 
and awaited the moment when their practised cunning 
should tell them they might, with more flattering promises 
of success, again rally to the onset. A brief explanation 
served to make Ruth acquainted with the imminent 
jeopardy of their situation. Under a sense of a more 
appalling danger^ she lost the recollection of her former 
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purpose^ and^ with a contracted and sorrowing eye^ sbe 
Btood^ like her companions^ in impotent helplessness^ an 
entranced spectator of the progress of the destruction. 

'^ A sol<tier should not waste words in useless plaints^" 
observed the stranger^ folding his arms like one who was 
conscious that human effort could do no more^ *' else 
should I say^ 'tis pity that he who drew yon line of stock- 
ade hath not rememb^ed the uses of the ditch." 

" I will summon the maidens to the wells/' said Ruth. 

'^ 'TwiU not avail us. The arrow would be among 
them^ nor could mortal long endure the heat of yon glow- 
ing furnace. Thou seest that the timbers already smoke 
and blacken under its fierceness." 

The stranger was still speakings when a small quivering 
flame played on the comers of the palisado, nearest the 
burning pile. The element fluttered like a waving line 
along the edges of the heated wood^ after which it spread 
over the whole surface of the timber^ from its larger base 
to the pointed summit. As if this had merely been the 
signal of a general destruction^ the flames kindled in fifty 
places at the same instant^ and then tlie whole line of the 
stockade^ nearest the conflagration^ was covered with flre. 
A yell of triumph arose in the fields^ and a flight of arrows^ 
sailing tauntingly into the works^ announced the fierce 
impatience of those who watched the increase of the con- 
flagration. 

" We shall be driven to our block," said Content. 
'^ Assemble thy maidens, Ruth, and make speedy prepar- 
ation for the last retreat." 

'' I go ; but hazard not thy life in any vain endeavour 
to retard the flames. There will yet be time for all that 
is needful to our security." 

" I know not/' hurriedly observed the stranger; <* here 
Cometh the assault in a new aspect !" 

The feet of Ruth were arrested. On looking upward 
she saw the object which had drawn this remark from the 
last speaker. A small bright ball of flre had arisen out of 
the fields, and describing an arc in the air, it sailed above 
their heads and fell on the shingles of a building which 
formed part of the quadrangle of the inner court. The 
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moyement was that of an arrow thrown from a distant 
bow^ and its way was to be traced by a long trail of lights 
that followed its course like a blazing meteor. This burn- 
ing arrow had been sent with a cool and practised judg- 
ment. It lighted upon a portion of the combustibles that 
were nearly as inflammable as gunpowder^ and the eye had 
scarcely succeeded in tracing it to its fall^ ere ^e bright 
flames were seen stealing over the heated roof. 

^^ One struggle for our habitations!" cried Content; 
but the hand of the stranger was placed firmly on his' 
shoulder. At that instant a dozen similar meteor-looking 
balls shot into the air^ and feU in as many different places 
on the already half-kindled pile. Further efibrts would 
have been useless. Relinquiiliing the hope of saving his 
property, every thought was now given to personal safety. 

Ruth recovered from her short trance, and hastened 
with hurried steps to perform her well-known office. 
Then came a few minutes of exertion^ during which the 
females transferred all that was necessary to their subsist-' 
ence^ and which had not been already provided in the 
blocks to the little citadel. The glowing light which 
penetrated the darkest passages among the buildings^ pre- 
vented this movement from being made without discovery. 
The whoop summoned their enemies to another attack. 
The arrows thickened in the air, and the important duty 
was not performed without risk, as all were obliged, in 
some degree, to expose their persons while passing to and 
fro loaded with necessaries. The gathering smoke, how-« 
ever, served in some measure for a screen, and it was not 
long, before Content received the welcome tidings that he 
might command the retreat of his yoimg men from the 
palisadoes. The conch sounded the necessary signal^ and 
ere the foe had time to understand its meaning, or profit 
by the defenceless state of the works, every individual 
within them had reached the door of the block in safety. 
Still there was more of hurry and confusion than altogether 
comported with their safety. They who were assigned to 
that duty, however, mounted eagerly to the loops, and 
stood in readiness to pour out their fire on whoever might 
dare to come within its reach, while a few still lingered in 
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the courts to see diat no necessary provision for resifltaiice^ 
or of safety^ was forgotten. Ruth had heen foremost in 
exertion^ and she now stood pressing her hands to her 
temples^ like one whose mind was bewildered by htx 
efforts. 

*' Our fallen friend !" she said. " Shall we leave his 
remains to be mangled by the savage ? " 
)i '* Surely not; Dudley^ thy hand. We will bear the 
body within the lower Ha ! death hath struck an- 
other of our family." 

The alarm with which Content made this discovery 
passed quickly to all in hearing. It was but too apparent, 
by the shape of the linen, that two bodies lay beneath its 
folds. Anxious and rapid looks were cast^ from face to 
face^ in order to learn who was missing ; and then^ con- 
jscious of the hazard of further delay^ Content raised the 
cloth, in order to remove all doubts by certainty. The 
form of the young borderer^ who was kDown to have 
fallen^ was first slowly and reverently uncovered ; but even 
the most self^restrained among the spectators started back 
in horror, as his robbed and reeking head showed that a 
savage hand had worked its ruthless will on the unresisting 
corpse. 

" The other !" Ruth struggled to say^ and it was only'as 
her husband had half removed the linen that she could 
succeed in uttering the words — ^' Beware the other ! " 

The warning was not useless^ for the linen waved vio« 
I lently as it rose under the hand of Content^ and a grim 
Indian sprang into the very centre of the startled group. 
Sweeping his armed hand widely about him, the savage 
broke through the receding circle, and, giving forth the 
appalling whoop of his tribe^ he bounded into the open 
door of the principal dwellings so swiftly as utterly to de- 
feat any design of pursuit. Tbe arms of Ruth were fran- 
tically extended towards the place where he had disappeared^ 
and she was about to rush madly on his footsteps^ when 
the hand of her husband stopped the movement. 

« Wouldst hazard life to save some worthless trifle ? " 

" Husband, release me ! " returned the woman, nearly 
choked with her agony — '* nature hath slept within meV* 



*' Fear bliBdeth thy reason ! ** 

The form of Ruth ceased to struggle. AU the madness^ 
wUeh had been glaring wildly about her eyes, disappeared 
in the settled look of an almost pretematiual calm. Col* 
lecting the whole of her mental energy in one desperate 
eflR>rt of self-command, she turned to her husband, and as 
her bosom swelled with the terror Ihat seemed to stop her 
breath, she said, in a voice that was frightful by its com- 
posure, — 

'^ If thou hast a father's heart release me ! — Our 
babes have been forgotten ! " 

The hand of Content relaxed its hold ; and, in another 
instant, the form of his wife was lost to view on the track 
that had just been taken by the successful savage. This 
was the luckless moment chosen by the foe to push his 
advantage. A fierce burst of yells proclaimed the activity 
of the assailants; and a general discharge from the loops of 
the blockhouse sufficiently apprised those in the cpurt that 
the onset of the enemy was now pushed into the very 
heart of the defences. All had mounted but the few who 
lingered to discharge the melancholy duty to the dead. They 
were too few to render resistance prudent, and yet tog 
many to think of deserting the distracted mother and her 
ofispring, without an efibrt. 

*' Enter," said Content, pointing to the door of the 
block : '^ it is my duty to share the fate of those nearest 
my blood." 

The stranger made no answer. Placing his powerful 
hands on the nearly stupified husband, he thrust his person, 
by an irresistible effort, within the basement of the building, 
and then he signed, by a quick gesture, for all around him 
to follow. After the last form had entered, he commanded 
that the fastenings of the door should be secured, remaining 
himself, as he believed, alone without. But when, by a 
rapid glance, he saw there was another gazing in dull awe 
on the features of the fallen man, it was too late to rectify 
the mistake. Yells were now rising out of the black 
sinoke that was rolling in volumes from the heated build- 
ings, and it was phUn thajt only a few feet divided them 
from their pursuers. Beckoning the man who had been 
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excluded firom the Uock to follow^ the stern soldier rushed 
into the principal dwellings which was still but little in- 
jured by the fire. Guided rather by chance than by any 
knowledge of the windings of the building, he soon found 
himself in the chambers. He was now at a loss whither 
to proceed. At that moment, his companion, who was no 
other than the idiot Whittal Ring, took the lead, and in 
another instant they were at the door of the fiecret apart, 
ment 

" Hist !'* said the stranger, raising a hand to command 
silence as he entered the room. '' Our hope is in secrecy." 

''And how may we escape without detection?" de- 
manded the mother, pointing about her at objects i]lumi« 
nated by a light so powerful as to penetrate every cranny of 
the iUoConstructed building. '' The noonday sun is scarce 
blighter than this dreadful fire !" 

'' Crod is in the elements I His guiding hand shaU point 
the way. But here we may not tarry, for the flames are 
already on the shingles. Follow^ and speak not." 

Ruth pressed the children to her side^ and the whole 
party left the apartment of the attic in a body. Their 
descent to a lower room was made quickly and without dis- 
covery. But here their leader paused, for the state of things 
without was one to demand the utmost steadiness of nerve 
and great reflection. 

The Indians had by this time gained command of the 
whole of Mark Heathcote '« possessions, with the exception 
of the block-house ; and as their first act had been to ap- 
ply the brand wherever it might be wanting, the roar of the 
conflagration was now heard in every direction. The dis- 
charge of muskets and the whoops of the combatants^ 
however, while they added to the horrible din of such a 
scene, proclaimed the unconquered resolution of those who 
held the citadel. A window of the room they occupied 
enabled the stranger to take a cautious survey of what was 
passing -without. The court, lighted to the brilliancy of 
day, was empty, for the increasing heat of the fires, no 
less than the discharges from the loops, still kept the 
cautious savages to their covers. There was barely hope^ 
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tbat the space between the dwelling and the block-honse 
might yet be passed in safety. 

*' I would I had asked that the door of the block should 
be held in hand^" muttered Submission : ^' it would be 
death to linger an instant in that fierce light ; nor have we 

any manner of " 

' A touch was laid upon his arm^ and turnings the speaker 
saw the dark eye of the captive boy looking steadily in his 
face. 

'' Wilt do it ? " demanded the other^ in a manner to 
show that he doubted while he hoped. 

A speaking gesture of assent was the answer^ and then 
the form of the lad was seen gliding quietly from. the room. 

Another instant and Miantonimoh appeared in the court. 
He walked with the dehberation that one would have shown 
in moments of the most entire security. A hand was 
raised towards the loops^ as if to betoken amity^ and then 
dropping the limb^ he moved with the same slow step into 
the very centre of the area. Here the boy stood in the 
fullest glare of the conflagration^ and turned his face de- 
liberately on every side of him. The action showed that 
he wished to invite all eyes to examine his person. At 
this moment the yells ceased in the surrounding covers^ 
proclaiming alike* the common feeling that was awakened 
by his appearance^ and the hazard that any other would 
have incurred by exposing himself in that fearful scene. 
When this act of exceeding confidence had been per- 
formed^ the boy drew a pace nearer to the entrance of the 
block. 

'^ Comest thou in peaoe^ or is this another device of 
Indian treachery ?" demanded a voice^ through an opening 
in the door^ left expressly for the purposes of parley. 

The boy raised the palm of one hand towards the speaker^ 
while he laid the otho: with a gesture of confidence on his 
naked breast. 

** Hast aught to ofkr in behalf of my wife and babes ? 
If gold will buy their ransom^ name thy price." 

Miantonimoh was at no loss to comprehend the other's 
meaning. With the readiness of one whose faculties had 
been early schooled in the inventions of emergencies^ he 
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made a gesture that said even more than his figuratiye 
words^ as he answered^ — 

^^ Can a woman of the pale-faces pass through wood? 
An Indian arrow is swifter than the foot of my mother." 

" Boy, I trust thee^" returned the voice from within the 
loop. '^ If thou deceivest heings so feeUe and so innocent^ 
Heaven will remember the wrong." 

Miantonimoh again made a sign to show that oaution 
must be used^ and then he retired^ with a step calm and 
measured as that used in his advance. Another pause to 
the shouts betrayed the interest of those whose fierce eyes 
watched his movements in the distance. 

When the young Indian had rejoined the party in the 
dwelling, he led them^ without being observed, by the 
lurking band that still hovered in the smoke of the sur- 
rounding buildings, to a spot that commanded a full view 
pf tiieir short but perilous route. At this moment the 
door of the block-house half opened, and was closed again. 
Still tlie stranger hesitated, for he saw how little was the 
chance that all should cross the court unharmed, and to 
pass it by repeated trials he knew to be impossible. 
. '^ Boy,'' he said, ^^ thou, who hast done thus much, may 
still do more. Ask mercy for these children, in some 
manner that may touch the hearts of thy people.'' 

Miantonimoh shook his head, and pointing to the ghastly 
corpse that lay in the court, he answered coldly, — 

" The red man has tasted blood." 

^^ Then must the desperate trial be done ! Think not of 
thy children, deyoted and daring mother, but look only to 
thine own safety. This witless youth and I will charge 
ourselves with the care of the innocents." 

Ruth waved him away with her hand, pressmg her 
mute and trembling daughta: to her bosom, in a manner 
to show that her resolution was taken. The stranger 
yielded; and turning to Whittal, who stood near him, 
seemingly as much occupied in vacant admiration of the 
blazing piles, as in any apprehension of his own personal 
danger, he bade him look to the safety of the remaining 
child. Moving in> front himself, he was about to offier 
Ruth such protection as the case afforded, when a window 
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in the rear of the house was dashed inward^ announcing the 
enti-atioe of the enemy^ and the imminent danger that their 
flight would he intercepted. There was no time to lose^ 
for it was now certain tliat only a single room separated 
them from their fbes* The generous nature of Ruth was 
roused; uid catching Martha from llie arms of Whittal 
Ritig^ she endeavoured^ by a desperate effort^ in which 
fbeling^ rather than any reasonable motive^ predotainated^ 
n> envelope bdth llie chikli«n in her robe. 
' <' I aib with ye !" whispered lihe agitated womatt j 
'' hush ye^ hush ye^ babes ! thy mother is nigh !" 

The stranger was very difl^ntly employed. The in- 
stant the crash of ghiss was heard^ he rushed to the rear^ 
and he had abeady grappled with the savage so often 
named^ and who acted as guide to a dozen fierce and yel- 
ling followers. 

'^ To the block ! " shouted the steady soldier, while with 
a powerful arm he held his enemy in the throat of the 
narrow passage^ stopping the approach of those in the rear 
by th^ body of his fbe. " For ^e love of life and children^ 
woman^ to the block !" 

The suiUmotos rang frightfully in the ears of Ruth^ but^ 
in lliat moment of extreme jeopardy^ her presence of mind 
was lost. The cry was repeated, and not tiU then did 
the bewildered mother catch her daughter from the floor. 
With eyes still bent on the fierce struggle in her rear, she 
clasped the child to her heart and fled, calling on Whittal 
Ring to follow. The lad obeyed, and ere she had half 
crossed the court, the stranger, still holding his savage 
shield between him and his enemies, was seen endeavouring 
to take the same direction. The whoops, the flight of 
arrows, and the discharges of musketry that succeeded, 
proclaimed the whole extent of the danger. But fear had 
lent unnatural vigour to the limbs of Ruth, and the gliding 
arrows themselves scarce sailed more swiftly through the 
heated air, than she darted into the open door of the block. 
Whittal Ring was less successfiil. As he crossed the court, 
bearing the child intrusted to his care, an arrow pierced 
his flesh. Stung by the pain, the witless lad turned to 
chide the hand that had inflicted, the injury. 
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'^ Oo^ foolish boy !" cried the stranger^ as he paased 
him^ still making a target of the body of the savage that 
was writhing in his grasp ; " on, for thy life^ and that of 
the babe I" 

The mandate came too late.. The hand of an Indian 
was abeady on the innocent victim^ and in the next instant 
the child was sweeping the air^ while with a short yeQ the 
keen axe flourished above his head. A shot from the loops 
laid the monster dead in his tracks. The girl was instantly 
seized by another hand^ and as the captor with his priae 
darted unharmed into the dwelling, there arose in the block 
a common exclamation of the name of ^^ Miantonimoh !" 
Two more of the savages profited by the pause of horror 
that followed, to lay hands on the wounded Whittal, and 
to drag him within the blazing building. At the same 
moment, the stranger cast the unresisting savage back upon 
the weapons of his companions. The bleeding and half- 
strangled Indian met the blows which had been aimed at 
the life of the soldier, and as he staggered and fell, his 
vigorous conqueror disappeared in the block. The door 
of the little citadel was instantly closed, and the savages, 
who rushed headlong against the entrance^ heard the fitting 
of the bars which secured it against their attacks. Tl^ 
yell of retreat was raised^ and in the next instant the court 
was left to the possession of the dead. 



CHAPTER V. 

— — Did HeaTen look on. 
And would not take their part ? 

•— . Heaven reit them now I Mmbetik. 

'^ We will be thankful for this blessing,^' said Content^ as 
he aided the half unconscious Ruth to mount the ladder, 
yielding himself to a feeling of nature that said little against 
his manhood. " If we have lost one that we loved, God 
hath spared our own child." 
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His breathlesa wife threw herself into a seat^ and folding 
the treasure to her bosom^ she whispered rather than said 
alond^ — '^ From my soul^ Heathcote^ am I grateful I" 

*' Thou shieldest the babe from my sight^'* returned the 
fiuher^ stooping to conceal a tear that was stealing down 
his brown cheeky under a pretence of embracing the child 
—but suddenly recoUing^ he added^ in alarm, — '^ Ruth V* 

Startled by the tone in which her husband uttered her 
name^ the mother threw aside the folds of her dress^ which 
Still concealed the girl^ and stretching her out to the length 
of an arm^ she saw that^ in the hurry of the appalling 
scene^ the children had been exchanged^ and that she had 
saved the life of JSfartha. 

Notwithstanding the generous disposition of Ruth^ it 
was impossible to repress the feeling of disappointment 
which came over her with the consciousness of the mistake* 
Nature at first had sway^ and to a degree that was fearfully 
powerful. 

'^ It is not our babe ! " shrieked the mother^ still holding 
the child at the length of her arm^ and gazing at its inno- 
cent and terrified countenance^ with an expression that 
Martha had never yet seen gleaming from eyes that were, 
in common, so soft and so indulgent 

'^ I am thine ! I am thine !" murmured the little trem. 
bier, struggling in vain to reach the bosom that had so long 
cherished her infancy. '' If not thine, whose am I ? " 

The gaze of Rudi was still wild, the workings of her 
features hysterical. 

'^ Madam — Mrs. Heathcote — mother!'* came, timidly, 
and at intervals, from the lips of the orphan. Then the 
heart of Ruth relented. She clasped the daughter of her 
friend to her breast, and nature found a temporary relief in 
one of those frightful exhibitions of anguish, which appear 
to threaten the dissolution of the link which connects the 
soul with the body. 

*^ Come, daughter of John Harding,'' said Content, 
looking around him with the assumed composure of a 
diastened man, while natural regret struggled hard at his 
heart ; " this has been God's pleasure : it is meet that we 
Idas his parental hand. Let us be thankful," he added. 
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with a qnivering lip^ but steady eye, ^* ^at even tkis 
mercy hath been shown. Our babe is with the Indian^ 
but our hopes are far beyond the reach of savage maligQity. 
We have not laid up treasure where moth and rast can 
corrupt^ or where thieves may break in and steal. It may 
be that the morning shall bring means of parley, and, 
haply, opportunity of ransom.'' 

There was the glimmering of hope in this suggestion. 
The idea seemed to give a new direction to the thoughts of 
Ruth, and the change enabled the long habits of self- 
restraint to regain something of their former ascendency. 
The fountains of her tears became dry, and, after one 
short and terrible struggle, she was again enabled to appear 
(Composed. But at no time, during the continuance of that 
fearftil struggle, was Ruth Heathcote again the ready and 
useful agent of activity and order she had been in the 
earlier events of the night. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader that the 
brief burst of parental agony which has just been related, 
escaped Content and his wife, amid a scene in which the 
other actors were too much occupied by their exertions to 
note its exhibition. The fate of diose in the block was too 
evidently approaching its close, to allow of any interest in 
such an episode to the great tragedy of the moment. 

The character of the contest had in some measure 
changed. There was no longer any immediate appreheuw 
Sion from the missiles of the assailants, though danger 
pressed upon the besieged in a new, and even in a more 
horrible aspect. Now and then, indeed, an arrow quivered 
in the openings of the loops, and the blunt Dudley had 
once a narrow escape from the passage of a bullet, which, 
guided by chance, or aimed by a hand surer than common, 
glanced through one of the narrow slits, and would have 
terminated the history of the borderer, had not the head it 
obliquely encountered been too solid to yield even to swih 
an assault. The attention of the garrison was chiefly 
called to the imminent danger of the surrounding fire. 
Though the probability of such an emergency. as that in 
which die family was now placed had certainly been fore* 
seen, and in some degree guarded against in the me of the 
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area and in the construction of the blocks yet it was found 
that the danger exceeded all former calculations. 

For the basement there was no reason to feel alarm. It 
was of stone^ and of a thickness and a material to put at 
defiance any artifices that their enemy might find time to 
practise. Even the two upper stories were comparatively 
safe, for they were composed of blocks so solid as to require 
time to heat them^ and they were consequently as little 
liable to combustion as wood well could be. But the roof^ 
like all of that^ and indeed like most of the present^ day in 
America, was composed of short inflammable shingles of 
pine. The superior height of the tower was some little 
protection ; but as the flames rose roaring above the build, 
ings of the courts and waved in wide circuits around the 
heated area^ the whole of the fragile covering of the block 
was often wrapped in folds of fire. The result may be 
anticipated. Content was first recalled from the bitterness 
of his .parental regret^ by a cry, which passed among the 
family, that the roof of their little citadel was in flames. 
One of the ordinary wells of the habitation was in the 
basement of the edifice, and it was fortunate that no pre- 
caution necessary to render it serviceable, in an emergency 
like that which was now arrived, had been neglected. It 
has been* already stated that a well-secured shaft of stone 
rose through the lower apartment into the upper fioor. 
Profiting by this happy precaution, the handmaidens of 
Ruth plied the buckets with diligence, while the young 
men cast water freely on the roof from the windows of the 
attic. The latter duty^ it may readily be supposed^ was 
not performed without hazard. Flights of arrows were 
constantly directed against the labourers, and more than 
one. of the youths received greater or less injuries while 
exposed to their annoyance. There were, indeed, a few 
minutes during which it remained a question of grave 
interest how far the risk they ran was likely to be crowned 
with success. The excessive heat of so many fires^ and 
the occasional contact with. the fiames, as they swept in 
eddies over the place, began to render it doubtful whether 
any human efibrts could long arrest the evil. Even the 
massive and moistened logs of the body of the work began 
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to smokty and it waa found, by experiment, that die hand 
could rest but a moment on their sur&ce* 

During thia interval of deep suspense, all the men posted 
at the loops were. called to aid in extinguifihing the fire. Be* 
sistance was forgotten in the discharge of a duty that had 
become stiU more pressing. Ruth herself was aroused bj 
the nature of the alarm ; and all hands and all minds wena 
arduoualy occupied in a toil that direrted attention from 
incidents which, had less interest,, because they were teem- 
ing less with instant destruction. Danger is known to 
lose ita terrors by familiarity. The young boiderera ba. 
eame recldesa of their persona in the ardour of exertion ; 
and as success began to crown their efforts, something like 
the levity of happier moments got the better of their eon. 
cem. Stolen and curious glances were thrown around a 
place that had so long been kept sacred to die secret uses 
of the Puritan, when it waa found that the flames were 
subdued, and that the present danger waa averted. The 
light glared powerfully through several openings in the 
ahingles, no less than through the windows; and every ^e 
was enabled to scan the contents of an apartment which all 
had longed, though none had ever before presumed, to 
enter. 

'f The captain lool^th well to the body,** whispemd 
Reuben Ring to one of his comrades, aa he wiped the ef« 
fects of the toil from a sun.bumt brow. " Thon seest^ 
Hiram, that there is good store of cheer." 

" llie buttery is not better furnished!" letumed the 
other, with the shrewdness and ready observation of a boc^ 
der man. 

^' It is known that he never touchelh that which the cow 
yields, except aa it comes from the creature, and here we 
find the best that the madam's dairy can yield !" 

" Surely yon buff jerkin is like to those worn by the 
idle cavaliers at home ! I think it be long since the captain 
hath ridden forth in such a guise." 

^ That may be matter of ancient usage, for thou seast 
he hath relics of the fashion of the £nglidi troopers in this 
bit of steel ; it is like he holdeth deep exerdae over the 
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Vatiiti^ of his youths while recalling the times in which 
they were worn." 

This conjecture appeared to satisfy the other^ though it 
is probable that a sight of a fresh store of bodily aliment^ 
which was soon after exposed^ in order to gain access to the 
tooi, might have led to some further inferences^ had more 
time been given to conjectures. But at this moment a new 
wail proceeded fit)m tile maidens who plied the buckets be- 
neath. 

" To the loops ! to tiie loops^ or we are lost !" was a 
sftmmons that admitted of no dday. Led by the stranger^ 
the young men rushed below ; where^ in truths they found 
a serious demand on all their activity and courage. 

The Indians were wanting in none of the sagacity which 
so remarkably distinguishes tile warfare of this cunning 
race. The time spent by the family in arresting the flameS 
had not been tiirown away by the assailants. Profiting by 
tike attention of those within being given to efforts that 
Were literally of the last importance^ they had found means 
to convey biiming brands to the door of the blocks against 
which they piled a mass of blazing combustibles^ that 
threatened shortiy to open the way into tile basement of the 
dtadel itself. In order to mask this design^ and to protect 
their approaches^ the savages had succeeded in dragging 
bundles of straw^ and otiier similar materials^ to the foot 
€t the work^ to which the fire soon communicated^ and 
which, consequentiy^ served both to increase the actual 
danger of the buildings and to distract the attention of those 
by whom it was defended. Although the water that fell 
from tiie roof served to retard the progress of these flames^ 
it ooBtributed to produce the effect^ of all others^ that was 
most desired by the savages. The dense volumes of smoke, 
that arose from the half-smothered fire first apprised the 
females of the new danger which assailed them. When 
Content and the stranger reached the principal floor of the 
dtadel^ it required some littie time^ and no small degree of 
eofAnas, to comprehend the situation in which they were 
now placed; The vapour that rolled upward from the wet 
straw and hay had already penetrated into the apartnient^ 
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and it was with no slight difficulty that they who occupied 
it were enabled to distinguish objects^ or even to breathe. 

'^ Here is matter to exercise our utmost fortitude^" said 
the stranger to his constant companion. '* We must look 
to this new device^ or we come to the fate of death by fire; 
Summon the stoutest-hearted of thy youths^ and I wiH 
lead them to a sortie^ ere the evil get to be past a remedy." 

'^ That were certain victory to the heathen. Thou hearest 
by their yells that 'tis no small band of scouters who be- 
leaguer us ; a tribe hath sent forth its' chosen warriors to 
do their wickedness. Better is it that we bestir ourselves to 
drive them from our door^ and to prevent the further an.: 
noyance of this cloud ; since^ to issue from the block -at 
this moment would be to offer our heads to the tomahawk^ 
and to ask mercy is as vain as to ' hope to move the rode 
with tears." 

And in what manner may we do this ? " 
Our muskets will still command the entrance^ by means 
of these downward loops ; and water may be yet applied 
through the same openings. Thought hath been had of 
this danger^ in the disposition of the place." 

" Then, of Heaven's mercy ! delay not the effort." 

The necessary measures were taken instantly. Eben 
Dudley applied the muzzle of his piece to a loop, and dia- 
diarged it dovmward, in the direction of the endangered 
door. But aim was impossible in the obscurity, and his 
want of success was proclaimed by a shout of triumph. 
Then followed a flood of water, which, however, was 
scarcely of more service, since the savages had foreseen its 
use, and had made a provision against its effects, by placing 
boards, and such vessels as they found scattered amoi^ 
the buildings, above the fire, in a manner to prevent most 
of the fluid from reaching its aim. 

" Come hither with thy musket, Reuben Ring," said 
Content, hurriedly ; ^^ the wind stirreth the smoke here ; 
the savages still heap fuel against the wall." 

The borderer complied. There were in fact moments 
when dark human forms were to be seen gliding in silence 
around the building, though the density of the vapour 
rendered the forms indistinct and their movements doubt- 
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ful. With a cool and practised eye^ the youth sought a 
yictim ; but as he discharged his musket an object glanced 
near his own visage^ as though the bullet had recoiled on 
him who had given it a very different mission. Stepping 
backward a little hurriedly, he saw the stranger pointing 
throi^h the smoke at an iarrow which still quivered in the 
floor al^ve them. 

'^ We cannot long abide these assaults,*' the soldier 
muttered ; '^ somjething must be speedily devised, or we 
faU." 

> His words ceased, for a yeU that appeared to lift the 
floor on which he stood, announced the destruction of the 
4oor and the presence of the savages in the basement of the 
tower. 3oth parties appeared momentarily confounded 
at this unexpected success, for while the one stood mute 
with astonishment aiid dread, the other did little more 
than triumph. But this inaction was soon over. The 
conflict was resumed, though the efforts of the assailants 
began to assume the confidence of victory, while on the 
part of the besieged they partook fearfully of the aspect of 
despair. 

. A few muskets were discharged, both from below and 
above, at the intermediate floor, but > the thickness of the 
planks prevented the bullets from doing injury.. Then 
commenced a struggle in which the respective qualities of 
Ithe combatants were exhibited in a singularly characteristic 
manner. While the Indians improved their advantages 
.beneath with all the arts known to savage warfare, the 
ijoung men resisted with that wonderful aptitude of expe-* 
4i^t, and readiness of execution, which distinguish the 
American borderer. 

The first attempt of the assailants was to bum the floor 
of the lower apartment. In order to effect this, they 
^ew. yast piles of straw into the basement. But ere the 
brand wa9 applied, water had reduced the inflammable 
material to a black, and murky pile. StiU the smoke 
neady. e&cted a conquest which the- fire itself failed to 
achieve. So suffocating indeed were the clouds of vapour 
which ascended through' the crevices, that the females 
Wi^ie compelled to seek a refuge in the attic. Here the 
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Openings in the roof^ and a swift current of air^ relieved 
them in some degree irom its annoyance. 

When it was found that the conunand of the w^ 
afforded the besieged the means of protecting the wood* 
work of the interior^ an effort was made to cut off the 
communication with the water, by forcing a passage into 
the circular stone shaft, through which it was drawn into 
the room above. This attempt was defeated by the readi. 
ness of the youths, who soon cut holes in the floor whence 
they sent down certain death on all beneath. Perhaps no 
part of the assault was more obstinate than that which ae* 
oompanied this effort, nor did either assailants or assailed, 
at any time during its continuance, suffer greater personal 
injury. After a long and fierce struggle the resistance was 
effectual, and the savages had recourse to new scfaenes is 
order to effect their object 

During the first moments of their entranee^ and with a 
view to reap the fruits of the victory when the ganriioa 
should be more effectually subdued, most of the fdmituxe of 
the dwelling had been scattered by the conquerors on the 
side of the hill. Among other articles, some six or sewn 
beds had been dragged from the dormitories. These wefe 
now brought into play, as powerful instruments in tiie 
assault. They were cast, one by one, on the still bumii^ 
tliough smothered^ flames, in the basement of the block, 
whence they sent up a cloud of their intolerable efihivia. 
At this trying moijnent the appalling cry was heard is the 
bbck, that the well had failed ! The buckets ascended as 
empty as they went down^ and they were thrown aside aa 
no longer useful. The savages seemed to comprehend 
their advantage, for they profited by the confusion tiiat 
succeeded among the assailed, to feed the slumbering fires. 
The fiames kindled fiercely, and in less than a minuts 
they became too violent to be subdued. They were soon 
seen playing on the planks of the floor above. The snMe 
element flashed from point to point, and it was not loiig> 
eve it was stealing up the outer side of the heated blodt 
itself. 

The savages now knew that conquest was sure. Yelk 
and whoopings proclaimed the fierce dehght with which 
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ikfff ivitaeBied iht eertunty of their Tiotorj. StQl there 
was somethiiig portentous in ihe death-liJEe silenoe widi 
wkidi die vidftois within the block awaited their fate. 
The whole exterior of the building was ah«ady wrapped in 
floMSy and yet no show of further resistance^ no petition 
for mercy^ issued from its bosom. The unnatural and 
fiightful stiUness that reigned within was gradually com*- 
mnnieasted to those without. The cries and riiouts of 
tosmph ceased, and the crackling of the flames, or the 
fidling of timber in the adjoining buildings, alone disturbed 
the awful oalm. At length a sditary voice was heard in 
the btock. Its tones were deep, solemn, and imploring. 
The fierce beings who surrounded the glowing pile bent 
forward to listen, for their qiuck faculties caught the first 
•ooDidB dut were audiUe* It was Mark Heathcote, pour- 
ing out his spirit in prayer. The petition was fervent, 
but steady ; and though uttered in words that were uninteL 
Ugifaie to those without, they knew enough of the practices 
of the colonists to be aware that it was the chief of iJie 
palp*flicet hiddiiig communion with his God. Partly in 
awe, and partly in doubt of what might be the conse* 
quences of so mysterious an asking, the dark crowd with« 
dww to a little distance, and silently watched the progress 
of the destruction. They had heard strange sayings of the 
power of the Deity of tiieir invaders, and as their victims 
appeared suddenly to cease using any of the known means 
of safety, they appeared to expect, perhaps they did expect 
some unequivocal manifestation of the power of the Great 
Spirit of die stranger. 

Still no sign of pity, no relenting from the ruthless 
barbarity of their warfare, escaped any of the assailants. 
If they thought at all of the temporal fate of those who 
might still exist within the fiery pile, it was only to in- 
dulge in some passing regret that the obstinacy of the 
defence had deprived them of the glory of bearing the 
usual bk>ody tol^ns of victory in triumph to their villages. 
But even diese peculiar and deeply«rooted feelings were 
forgotten, as the progress of the flames placed the hope of 
its indulgence beyond all possibility. 

The roof of the block rekindled, 4md, by the light that 
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shone through the loops, it was hut too evident the interiw 
was in a hlaze. Once or twice, smothered sounds caia^ 
out of the place, as if suppressed shrieks were escaping the 
females ; hut they ceased so suddenly as to leaye douhts 
among the auditors whether it were more than the deeefu 
tion of their own excited fancies. The savages had wit* 
nessed many a similar scene of human suffering, hut never 
one before in which death was met by so unmoved a calm- 
ness. The serenity that reigned in the blazing block com-* 
municated to them a feeling of awe, and when the pile 
came a tumbling and blackened mass of ruins to the earth, 
they avoided the place, like men that dreaded the vengeance 
of a Deity who knew how to infuse so deep a sentiment of 
resignation in the breasts of his worshippers. 
. Though the yells of victory were again heard in the 
valley that night, and though the sun had arisen before the 
conquerors deserted the hiU, but few of the band found 
resolution' to approach the smouldering pile, where they 
had witnessed so impressive an exhibition of Christian 
fortitude. The few that did draw near stood around 
the spot, rather in the reverence with which an Indian 
visits the graves of the just, than in the fierce rejoicings 
with which he is known to glut his revenge over a fallen 
enemy. 



CHAPTER VI. 

What are these. 
So withered, and so wild in their attire ; 
That look not like the inhabitants of earth. 
And yet are on't ? Mtidbeth. 

That sternness of the season which has already been 
mentioned in these pages, is never of long continuatiee inr 
the month of April. A change in the wind had been 
noted by the hunters, even before they retired from their 
range among the hills ; . and though too seriously occupied 
to pay close. attention ,to the progress of the thaw, more 
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than one of tbe young men had found occasion to remark 
that the final breaking up of theivinter had arrived. Long 
^e the scene of the preceding chapter reached its height^ 
the southern winds had mingled with the heat of the 
ooofiagration. Warm airs, that had been following the 
ooiirse of the jGulf Stream, were driven to the land, and 
sw^^ing over the narrow island, that at this point forms 
the aidvanced work of the continent, but a few short hours 
were passed before they had destroyed every chilling 
remnant of the dominion of winter. Warm, bland, and 
rushing in torrents, the subtle currents penetrated the 
forests, melted the snows from the fields, and as all alike 
felt the genial influence, it appeared to bestow a renovated 
existence on man and beast. With morning, therefore, a 
landscape very di£^ent from that last placed before the 
mind of the reader, presented itself in the valley of the 
Wish-Ton-Wish. 

The winter had entirely disappeared, and as the buds 
had begun to swell under the occasional warmth of the 
spring, one ignorant of the past would not have supposed 
that the advance of the season had been subject to so stem 
an interruption* But the principal and most melancholy 
diange was. in the more artificial parts of the view. Instead 
of those simple and happy habitations which had crowned 
the little eminence, there remained only a mass of blackened 
and charred ruins. A few abused and half-destroyed 
articles of household furniture lay scattered on the sides of 
the hill, and, here and there, a dozen palisadoes, favoured 
by some accidental cause, had partially escaped the flames, 
£ight or ten massive and dreary-looking stacks of chimneys 
rose out of the smioking piles. In the centre of the deso- 
lation was the stone basement of the block-house, on which 
still stood a few gloomy masses of the timber resembling 
coal. The naked and unsupported shaft of the well, raised 
its dreular pOkr from the centre, looking like a dark 
monument of the. past. The wide ruin of the out-build- 
ings blackened one side of the clearing, and, in difierent 
jdaces, the fences, like radii diverging from the common 
centre of destruction, had led off the flames into the fields. 
A few domestic animals ruminated in the back-ground, and 
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even liie feathered inhabitants of the bams still kept aloof, 
as if warned by l^dr instinct that danger lurked avound 
the site of their ancient abodes. In ail other respects the 
view was calm and lovely as ever. The san shone from a 
sky in which no doud was visible. The bkndness of llie 
winds, and the Mgfatness of the heavens, lent an air of 
animation to even the leafless forest : and the white vapour, 
that continued to rise from the smouldering piles, floated 
high over the hills, like the peaceful smoke of the cottage 
cttiiing above the roof. 

The ralhless band which had occasioned this sudden 
change was already far on the way to its vUlages, or haply, 
it soi^ht some other scene of blood. A skilful eye might 
have traced the route these fierce creatures of the woods 
had taken, by fences hurled firom their places, or by the 
carcass of some animal that had fallen, in the wantonness 
of victory, beneath a parting blow. Of all these wild 
bdngs one only remained ; and he appeared to linger at 
the spot in the indulgence of feelings that were foreign to 
those passions that had so recently stirred the bosoms of 
his comrades. 

It was with a slow, noiseless step that the solitary 
loiterer moved about the scene of destruction. He was 
first seen treading, with a thoughtful air, among the ruina 
of the buildings that had formed the quadrangle, and 
then, seemingly led by an interest in the fate of those 
who had so miserably perished, he drew nearer to the pile 
in its centre. The nicest and most attentive ear could not 
have detected the fall of his foot, as the Indian placed it 
within the gloomy circle of the ruined wail, nor is the 
breathing of the infant less audible, than the manner in 
which he drew breath while standing in a place so latdy 
consecrated by the agony and martyrdom of a Christiaii 
family. It was the boy called Miantonimoh, seeking 
some melancholy memorial of those with whom he had so 
long dwdt in amity if not in confidence. 

One skilled in the history of savage passions might have 
found a clue to the workings of the mind of the youidi in 
the play of his speaking features. As his dark {^tteriag 
eye rolled over the smouldering fr^ments, it seemed to 
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saroh keenly for some vestige of the human torn. The 
oftemffit^ however^ had done its ymxk too greedily to have 
left many visible memorials of its fury. An <^eet re- 
aemtiing that he sou^^ howerer^ caught his glance^ and 
stepping lig^y to the spot where it lay^ he raised the 
hnne of a powerful arm from the brands. The flashing 
of his eye as it lighted on this s|id object, was wild and 
exulting, like that of the savage when he first feels the 
fienee joy of gutted vengeance ; but gender recollections 
oame with the gaze, and kinder ledings evidently usurped 
the idaee of the hatred he had been taught to bear a race 
who were so fast sweeping his people from the earth. 
The rdic fiell from his hand, and had the gentle Ruth 
been there to witness die melancholy and relenting shade 
that ckmded his swarthy features, she might have found 
plMMure in the certain^ that all hor kindness had not 
been wasted. 

Hc^;ret soon gave place to awe. To the imagination of 
the Indian, it seemed as if a still voice, like that which is 
bdieved to issue f^ora the grave, was heard in the place. 
Bending his body forward, he listened with the intensity 
astd acuteness of a savage. He thought the smothered 
times of Mark Heathcote were again audible, hdlding com. 
monioa with his God. The ehisd of the Grecian would 
have loved to delineate the attitudes and movements of the 
wondering boy as he dowly and reverently withdrew firom 
the spot. His look was rivetted on the vacancy, where 
die upper aqpartments of the block had stood, and where 
ha had last seen the family, oalling in dieir extremity on 
their Deity for aid. Imagination still painted the victims 
in their boining pile. For a minute longer, during which 
brief space the young Indian probably expected to see 
some vision of the pale-faces, did he linger near; and 
then, widi a musing air and softened mind, he trod lighdy 
along the path whidi led on the trail of his people. When 
his active form reached the boundary of die forest, he 
again paused, and taking a final gaze at the place, where 
fortune had made him a witness of so much domestic 
peaee, and of so much sudden misery, his form was 
qvickly swallowed in the gloom of his native woods. 
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The. work of the savages now seemed complete. An 
effectual check appeared to be placed to the further profpress 
of civilisation in the ill-fated valley of the Wisb-Ton-Wish* 
Had nature been left to its own work^ a few years would 
have covered the deserted clearing with its ancient vegeu 
tation ; and half a century would have again buried the 
whole of its quiet glades in the shadows of the forest. 
But it was otherwise decreed. 

The sun had reached the meridian^ and the hostile band 
had been gone some hours, before aught occurred likely to 
effect this seeming decision of Providence. To one axu 
quainted with the recent horrors^ the breathing of the airs 
over the ruins might have passed for the whisperings of 
departed spirits. In shorty it appeared as if the silence. of 
the wilderness had once more resumed its reign^ when: it 
was suddenly though slightly interrupted. A movement 
was made within the ruins of the block. It sounded as if 
billets of wood were gradually and cautiously displaced^ and 
then a human head was reared slowly^ and with marked 
suspicion^ above the shaft of the well. The wild and us*. 
eartlily air of this seeming spectre, was in keeping 'vdth the 
rest of the scene. A face begrimed with smoke and ataUKod 
with blood, a head bound in some fragment of a adlod 
dress, and eyes that were glaring in a. species of duU hoRtxv 
were objects in unison with all the other frightful ac«es*. 
series of the place. 

'^ What seest thou ? " demanded a deep voice from within 
the walls of the shaft. '^ Shall we again come to our weapons, 
or have the agents of Moloch departed ? Speak, entranced 
youth, what dost behold ? '' 

^^ A sight to make a wolf weep ! " returned Eben Dudley, 
raising his large frame so as to stand erect on .the shaft, 
where he commanded a bird's-eye view of most of the 
desolation of the valley. '^ Evil though it be, we may not 
say that forewarning signs have been withheld. But what 
i^ the cunningest man when mortal wisdom is weighed in 
the scale against the craft of devils ! Come, forth ; Belial 
hath done his worst, and we have a breathing time." . 

The souQds, which issued still deeper from the . wiell, 
denoted the satisfaction with which this inteUigencd.was 
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received^ no less than the alacrity with which the summons 
of the borderer was obeyed. Sundry blocks of wood and 
short pieces of plank were first passed;, with care^ up to the 
hands of Dudley^ who cast them, like useless lumber, among 
the other ruins of the buildings He then descended from 
his perdi, and made room for others to follow. 
< . The stranger next arose ; after him came Content, the 
Puritan, Reuben Ring, and, in short, all the youths, with 
the exception of those who had fallen in the contest. 
After these had mounted, and each in turn had leaped to 
the ground, a very brief preparation served for the libe- 
ntion of the more feeble of body. The readiness of 
border skill soon sufficed to arrange the necessary means. 
By the aid of chains and buckets, Ruth and the little 
Martha, Faith, and all the handmaidens, without even 
one exception, were successively drawn from the bowels of 
the earth, and restored to the light of day. It is scarcely 
necessary to say, to those whom experience has best fitted 
to judge of such an achievement, that no great time or 
labour was necessary for its accomplishment. 

It is not our intention to harass the feelings of the 
reeder, further than is required, by a simple narrative of the 
incidents of the legend. We shall, therefore, say nothing 
of the bodily pain, or of the mental alarm, by which this 
ingenious retreat from the flames and the tomahawk had 
been effected. The suffering was chiefly confined to ap- 
prehension, for as the descent was easy, so had the readi. 
ness and ingenuity of the young men found means, by the 
aid of articles of furniture first cast into the shaft, and by 
well-secured fragments of the floors properly placed across, 
both to render the situation of the females and children less 
painful than might at first be supposed, and eflbctually to 
protect them from the tumbling block. But little of the 
latter, however, was likely to affect their safety, as the form 
of the building was, in itself, a sufficient security against 
the fidl of its heavier parts. 

The meeting of the family, amid the desolation of the 
valley, though relieved by the consciousness of having escaped 
a more shocking fate, may easily be imagined. The first 
aet was to render brief but solemn thanks for their deliver- 
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anoe» and 'then/ with the promptitude of people trftmed m. 
hardship^ their attention was given to those measores i^hieh 
prudence told them were yet necessary. 

A few of the more active and experienced of the yontlis 
were despatched, in order to ascertain the direction taken 
hy the Indians^ and to gain what intelMgence they might 
concerning their futitfe movements. The maidens has- 
tened to collect the kine, while others sear^ed^ with heayjr 
hearts, among the ruins, in iquest of such articles of food 
and comfort as could he found, in order to administeir to 
the first wants of nature. 

Two hours had effected most of that which could im» 
mediately he done in these several pursuits. The young 
men returned with the assurance that the truls announced 
the certain and final retreatof the savages. The cows had 
yielded theb tribute, and such provision had heen made 
against hunger, as circumstances would allow. The anus 
had been examined, and put, as far as the injuries they 
had received would admit, in readiness for instant service 
A few hasty preparatipns had been made, in order to pro* 
tect the females against the cool airs of the coming night ; 
and, in short, all was done that the intelligence of a border«> 
man could suggest, or his exceeding readiness in expedients 
could, in so brief a space, supply. 

The sun began to fall towards the tops of die beeches 
that crowned the western outline of the view, before aH 
these necessary arrangements were ended. It was not tlH 
then, however, that Reuben Ring, accompanied by another 
youth of equal activity and courage, appeared before the 
Puritan, equipped, as well as men in tlieir situation might 
be, for a journey through the forest. 

^' Go,*' said the <dd religionist, when the youths pre>- 
sented themselves before him ; ^^ go ; carry forth die 
tidings of this visitation, that men come to our succour. I 
ask not vengeance on^the deluded and heathenish imitators 
o£ die worshippers of Moloch. They have ignorandy 
done this evil. Let no man arm in behalf of the wrongs 
of one sinful and erring. Rather let them look into the 
secret abominations of their own hearts, in order- that they 
crush the living worm, which, by gnawing on the seeds <>f 



a healthful hope^ may yet destroy th« fruks of the promise 
m ^ir own souls. I would thai these he profit in this 
example of diyine displeasure. Go ; nuke the circuit of 
the settlements for some fifty miles> and hid such of the 
neighbours as may he spared oome to our aid. They sfaaU 
be w^come^ and may it he long ere any of them send in. 
vitatioi^ to me or mine to ester theur clearings on the like 
mefamcholy duty. Depart; and hesv in mind that ye ace 
messengers of peaoe ; that your erraad toucheth not the 
Heelings of vengeance ; but that it is succour^ in all fitting 
reason^ and no arming oi the hand to chase the say^e to 
his retreats^ that I adt of the brethren.^ * 

With this final admonition, the young men took their 
leaves. Still it was evident, by their fsowning brows and 
comprened lips, that some part of its forgiving principle 
might be forgotten^ should chance, in their journey, bring 
them on the trail of any wandering inhabitant of the forest 
In a few minutes they were seen passing, with swift steps^ 
from the fields, into the depths of the forest, along that 
path which led to the towns that lay lower on the Conneo* 

Another task still remained to be performed* In mak^ 
iag the temporary arrangements for the shdter of the fai^ 
mily, attention had been first paid to the hlock^house. The 
walls of the basement of this building were still standing, 
and it was found easy, by means of half>-bunit timberr, 
with an occasional board that had escaped the conflagration^ 
to cover it in a manner that offered a t^nporary protection 
against the weather. This simple and hasty construction^ 
with an extremely inartificial office ereeted around the stack 
of' a chimney, embraced nearly all that could be done, until 
time and assistance should enable them to commence other 
dwellings. In clearing the ruins of the little tower of its 
nibhish, the remains of those who had perished in the fray 
were piously collected. The body of the youth who had 

* The neoesfity of rendering mutual aid in a thinly peopled coiuitry baa 
gtven rise to customs of exceeding liberality and fHendliness among the Iwrder. 
en. A aummons lilce this of old Marie Heafhoote would bring men!) leaguef 
t» offer their assistance. It is the common practice, at this time, to summon a 
whole neiRhbourhood to help erect a bnildins. or to do any other kind of 
work which requires a strong collective force. Mo reward is asked or would be 
receiTed. 
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died in the earlier hoars of the attack was found, but httf 
consamed, in the court ; and the bones of two more who 
fell within the block were collected from among the ruins: 
It had now become a melancholy duty to consign them aH 
to the earthy with decent solemnity. * 

' The time selected for this sad office was just as thi 
western horizon began to glow with those tints whidi one 
of our own poets has so beautifully termed, '* the poiiff» 
that brings and shuts the day." The sni^ was in the treeii 
t(^8, and a softer or sweeter light could not have beea 
loosen for such a ceremony. Most of the fields still lay in 
a soft brightness, thou^ the forest was rapidly getting ^ 
obscure look of night A broad and gloomy margin was 
spreading from the boundary of the woods, and, here and 
there, a solitary tree cast its shadow on the meadows wit)i« 
out its limits, throwing a dark ragged line, in bold relief, 
on the glow of the sun's rays. One — it was the dudty 
image of a high and waving pine, that reared its dark gr^en 
pyramid of never-fading foliage nearly a hundred feet 
above the humbler growth of beeches — cast its shade to the 
side of the eminence of the block. Here the pointed «&>:» 
tremity of the shadow was seen stealing slowly lowards the 
open grave, an emblem of that oblivion in which its humble 
tenants were so shortly to be wrapped. 
. At this spot Mark Heathcote and his remaining eom^ 
panions had assembled. An oaken chair, saved from the 
flames, was the seat of the father, and two parallel benches; 
formed of planks placed on stones, held the other membeiBS' 
of the family. The grave lay between. The patriarch 
had taken his station at one of its ends, while the stranger 
so often named in these pages stood, with folded arms and 
a thoughtful brow, at the other. The bridle of a horse;: 
that was caparisoned in the imperfect manner which ^km 
straitened means of the borderers now rendered necessary^ 
was hanging from one of the half-burnt palisadoes in tte 
back ground. 

^' A just but a merciful hand hath been laid heavily on 
my household," commenced the old Puritan, with the calm- 
ness of one who had long been accustomed to chasten his ' 
regrets by humility: ^^ He that hath given freely, hath 
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tdieiiswBy; and One that hadi kmg smiled iipQn ray weak* 
neM^ hath now yeiled his face in anger. I have known 
bkn in his power to bless ; it was meet that I should see 
him tti his diqdeasureu. A heart that was waxing confident 
would have hardened in its pride. At that which hath be# 
fallen let no man murmur. Let none instate the speech of 
her who spoke foidishly. ' What 1 shall we receive good 
at the lumd of God ; and shall we not receive evil ? ' I 
would that the liBeble*raindedof the world, they that jeopard 
the soul on vanities, th^ that look with scorn on the needi. 
Hess of the flesh, might b^old the riches of one stedfiist. 
I would that they might know the oMisoktion of the right* 
osfus ! Let the voice of thanksgiving be heard in the wiL. 
decness. Open thy mouths in praise, that the gratitude of 
a pemtent be not hid ! " 

As the speaker ceased, his stem eye fell upon the fea. 
tores of the nearest youth, and it seemed to demand an 
awtible response to his own lefty, expression of resignation* 
But die sacrifice exceeded the power of the individual to 
whom had been made this silent, but intelligible appeal. 
After regarding the relics that lay at his feet, casting a 
wandering glance at the desolation which had swept over a 
place his own hand had helped to decorate, and receiving a 
renewed consciousness of his own bodily su£Eering in the 
shooting pain of his wounds, the young borderer averted 
has- look, and seemed to recoil from so officious a diqilay of 
sobnisaion. Observing his inability to .reply, Mark coq» 
linnfid: — 

*' Hath no one a voice to praise the Lord ? The bands 
of the heathen have fallen upon my herds ; the brand hath: 
been kindled within my dwdlings ; my people have died 
l^ 4he violence of the unenlightened, and none are here to 
say that the Lord is just 1 I would that the shouts of 
fJiMiksgiving should arise in my fields ! I would that the 
song of praise should grow loi^r than the whoop of the 
savage, and that all the land might speak joyfulness ! ** 

Along and expecting pause succeedied. Then Content 
Kjoined, in his quiet tones, speaking firmly, but with the 
modest utterance he never fukd to' use : — 

*' The hand that batfaheld the balance is just," he said> 
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i^ and we have been fbnnd wanting* He that made Ai0 
wilderness blossom hath caused the ignorant and the bar* 
barous to be the instnunents of his will. He hath arrealed 
the season of our prosperity, that we niaj know he is the 
Lord. He hath spoken in the whirlwind, but his mercy 
granteth that our ears shall know his voice." 

As his son ceased, a glow of holy satisfaction gleamedi 
in the countenance of the Puritan. His eye turned inquiv^* 
ingly towards Ruth, who sat among her maidens, the 
image of womanly sorrow. Common interest seemed tOr 
still the breathing of the little assembly ; and sympathy 
was quite as active as curiosity, when each one present 
suffered a glance to steal towards hor benignant but paffid- 
face. The eye of the mother was gazing earnestly, bat- 
without a tear, on the melancholy spectacle before her. Ift( 
unconsciously sought, among the dried and^ sbri^eUed 
remnants of mortality that lay at her feet, scmie rdJic-of 
the cherub she had lost. A shudder and straggle M^ 
lowed ; after which her gentle voice breathed so low thift 
those nearest her person could scarce distinguish the 
words — 

. " The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away^ 
blessed be his holy name !" 

<^ Now know I that he who hath smote me is mercifiily 
for he chasteneth them he loveth," said Mark Heatfaeete,* 
rising with dignity to address his household. '^ Our life ia( 
a life of pride. The young are wont to wax insdent, 
while he of many years saith to his own heart, ' It is goodb 
to be here.' There is a fearful mystery in One w^ 
sitteth on high. The heavens are his throne, and he ha&t 
created the earth for his footstool. Let not the vanity «f: 
the weak of mind presume to understand it, for ' who that 
hath the breath of life lived before the hills ? The beiida< 
of the evil one, of Satan, and of the sons of Belial, have, 
been loosened, that the fai,th of the elect may be pnrifiedU^ 
that the names of those written since the foundations vit 
the earth were laid, may be read in letters of pure geld. 
The time- of man is but a moment in the reckoning of: 
Him whose life is: eternity, — earth, the habitation- o€ a: 
season. The bones of the bold, of the youthful, andvof 
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^^ strong of yesterday^ lie at our feet. ' None tntnr vfhaX 
•'an hour may bring fn:^. In a singfe night, my children, 
Ifeath this been done. They whose voices were heard in 
•my haib are now speechless; and they who so lately 
Kjioieed are sorrowing. Yet hath this seeming evil been 
ordered that good may come of it. We are dwellers in a 
"Md and distant land/" he continued, insensibly permitting 
his thoughts to incline towards the more mournful details 
of their affliction ; '^ our earthly home is afar off. Hither 
•have we been led by the flaming pillar of truth, and yet 
tke malice of the persecutors hath not forgotten to follow. 
One, houseless, and sought like the hunted deer, is again 
•dnren to flee. We have nought but the canopy of the 
'Stars for a roof; none may tarry longer to worship secretly 
within our walls. But the path of the faithful, though 
Ml of thorns, leadeth to quiet ; and the flnal rest of tibe 
'^st man can never know alarm. He that hath borne 
hilitger and thirst, and the pains of the flesh, for the sake 
-of truth, knowedi how to be satisfied ; nor will the hours. 
e£ bodily sujQEering be accounted weary, to him whose goal 
is the peace of the righteous." The strong lineaments of 
the stranger grew more than usually austere ; and as the 
Puritan continued, the hand, which rested on the handle 
xkf a pifltol, grasped the weapon, until the fingers seemed 
imbedded in the wood. He bowed, however, as if to 
aekoowledge the personal allusion, and remained alent. 
*^.1€ any mourn the early death of those who have rendered 
Up their being, struggling, as it may be permitted, in 
beiodf -of life and dwelling," continued Mark Headicote, 
r^arding a female near him, *^ let her remember that from 
the beginning of the world were his days numbered, and 
tha[t:iMt a sparrow falleth without answering the ends of 
wisiism. Rather let the fulfilment of things remind us of 
<lhe vanity of life, that we may learn how easy it is to be* 
oorae immortal. If the youth- hath been cut down, seem, 
ittgly like unripened grass> he hath fallen by the sickle of' 
^the^reaper who knoweth best when to begin the in-gathering 
4i£ ibe harvest to his eternal gamers. Though a spirit 
'hound unto his as One feeUeis wont to lean on the strength 
^fdMii,. mourn over his fall, let her sorrow be mingled with 
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r^oicing/' A eonyukiTe sob biroke oat of the boma of 
the hand^maiden who was known to have been affianoed 
to one of the dead^ and for a moment the addiess of Mark 
was interrupted. But when silence again ensned^ he 
continued^ the subject leading him^ by a transition that 
was natural^ to allude to his own schtows. *^ Death halfr 
been no stranger in my habitation/' he said ; '' his shaft 
fell heaviest when it struck her who^ like those that have 
here faXlen, was in the pride of her youth, and when her 
soul was ^ad with the first joy of the birth of a man-duUL 
Thou who sittest on high!" he added, taming a glaaed 
and tearless eye to heaven, ''thou knowest how heatjr 
was that blow ; and thou hast written down the strivings 
of an oppressed souL The burthen was not found too 
heavy for endurance. The sacrifice hath not sufileed; 
the world was again getting uppermost in my heart. 
Thou didst bestow an image of that innocence and love^ 
liness that dwelleth in the skies ; and this hast thou taken 
away, that we might know thy power. To tins judgm^ft 
we bow : if thou hast called our child to the mansions of 
bliss, she is wholly thine, and we presume not to complain ; 
but if thou bast still left her to wander further in die 
pilgrimage of life, we confide in thy goodness. She is of 
a long-sufiering race, and thou wilt not desert her to the 
blindness of the heathen. She is thine, she is whofiy 
thine. King of Heaven ! and yet hast thou permitted our 
hearts to yearn towards her, with the fondness of earthly 
love. We await some further manifestation of diy wifl, 
that we may know whether the fountains of our afl^tlsn 
shall be dried, in the certainty of her blessedness^r-' " 
(scalding tears were rolling down the cheeks of the pallid 
and immovable mother) '' or whether hope, nay, whedier 
duty to thee calleth for the interference of those bound to 
her in the tenderness of the flesh, \yhen the Uow was 
heaviest on the bruised spirit of a lone and soHtary 
wanderer in a strange and savage land, he hdd not back 
the offspring it was thy will to grant him In the jJace of 
her called to thyself; and now that diild hath become a 
man, he too layeth, like Abraham of old, the infant of hia 
love, an offering at thy feet* Do with it as to thy Deyer<v 



failing wisdom seemelii best ^— " The words were inter- 

fUpted by a heary groan that burst from the chest of 

Content. A deep silence ensued at this awful indication 

of' nature^ but when the assembly ventured to throw looks 

of sympathy and condolence at the bereaved father, they 

Si|w that he had arisen, and stood gazing steadily at the 

.qpeaker^ as if he wondered, equally with the others, whence 

such a sound of su£^ng could have come. The Puritan 

renewed the subject, but his voice faltered, and for an 

instant as he proceeded, his hearers were oppressed with 

the spectacle of an aged and dignified man shaken with 

; grief. Conscious of his weakness, the old man ceased 

, $peiddng in exhortation, and addressed himself to prayer. 

While thus engaged, his tones became dear, firm, and 

distinct, and the petition was ended in the midst of a deep 

and holy calm. 

With the performance of this preliminary office, the 
, simple ceremony was brought to its close. The remains 
Were lowered^ in solemn silence, into the grave^ and the 
earth was soon replaced by the young men. Mark Heatfa- 
ooie then invoked, aloud the blessing of Grod on his house-> 
hold, and bowing in person, as he had before done in 
spirit, to the will of Heaven> he motioned, to the family 
to withdraw'. 

The interview that succeeded was over the resting place 
of the dead. The hand of the stranger was firmly clenched 
in that of the Puritan, and the stern self-command of both 
appeared to give way before the regipts of a friendship that 
had endured through so many trying scenes. 

. ^' Thou knowest that I may not tarry," said the former^ 
as if he replied to some expressed wish of his companion. 
'* They would make me a sacrifice to the Moloch of their 
Tanities, and^ yet would I fain abide, imtU the weight of 
this heavy blow may be forgotten. I found Ihee in peace, 
and I quit liiee in Ihe depths of suffering ! " 

" Thou distrustest me, or thou dost injustice to thine 
own belief/' interrupted the Puritan, with a smile that 
shone on his haggard and austere visage, as the rays of 
the setting sun light a wintry cloud. " Seemed I happier 
when this hand placed that of a loved bride into mine owtt> 
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than thoa now seest me' in this wildaness^ howuAsu^' 
stripped of my wealthy and^ God forgive the ingratitude t 
but I had almost said^ childless? No, indeed^ ibofQ 
mayest not tarry, for the blood-hounds of tyranny wi]I'be\ 
on their scent ; here is a shelter for thee no longer." 

The eyes of both turned, by a common and melancholy 
feeling, towards the ruin of the block. The strangar theti 
pressed the hand of his friend in both his own, and siid, 
in a struggling voice — 

" Mark Heathoote, adieu ; he that had a roof for the 
persecuted wanderer shall not long be houseless ; neither 
shall the resigned for ever know sorrow." 

His words sounded in the ears of his companion like the 
levelation of a prophecy. They again pressed their haiMii 
together, and^ regarding each other with looks in wych 
kindness could not be altogether smothered by the rtfpulf 
live character of an acquired air, they parted. The Pmri^ 
tan slowly took his way to tlie dreary shelter which covered 
his family, while the stranger was shortly after seen urging 
the beast he had mounted across the pastures of the valley^ 
towards one of the most retired paths of the wilderness* 



CHAPTER VII. 

Together towanis the village then we walked. 

And of old friends and places much we talked ; ' 

And who had died, who left them would he tell. 

And who still in their ftther's mansion dwelt Dkltlk. 

Wb leave the imagination of the reader to supply an' in^ 
terval of several years. Before the thread of the narrative 
ia resumed, it will be necessary to take another hasty view 
of the condition of the country in which the scene of OUf 
l^end had place. 

The exertions of the provincials were no longer lindto^ 
to the first efforts of a colonial existence. The establislu 
ments of New England had passed the ordeal of expeti* 
ment, and were become permanent* Massackusetta' waa 
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tirealdy poptdofus ; and Connecticut^ the dolony with which 
Ive have more immediate connection^ was sufficiently 
peopled to manifest a portion of that enterprise which 
bis aince made her active little community so remarkable^' 
The effi^cts of these increased exertions were becoming 
txtebaively visible, and we shall endeavour to set one of 
these changes^ as distinctly as our feeble powers will allow^ 
before the eyes of those who read these pages. 

When compared with the progress of society in the 
other hemisphere, the condition of what is called in 
America a new settlement becomes anomalous. There the 
arts of life have been the fruits of an intelligence that baa 
p»>greB8ively accumulated with the advancement of dvilis-' 
alion ; while here, improvement is, in a great degree, the 
Qonsequence of experience elsewhere acquired. Necessity, 
fvompted by an understanding of its wants, incited by a 
commendable spirit of emulation, and encouraged by 
liberty, early gave birth to those improvements which 
have converted a wilderness into the abodes of abundance 
and security, with a rapidity that .wears the appearance of 
magic Industry has wrought with the confidence of 
knowledge, and the result has been commensurate with 
its means. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that in a country where 
the laws favour all commendable enteiprise, where unne- 
oessary artificial restrictions are unknown, and where the 
hand of man has not yet exhausted its efforts, the adven- 
turer is allowed the greatest freedom of choice in selecting 
the field of his enterprise. The agriculturist passes the 
heath and the barren to seat himself on the river bottom ; 
the trader looks for the site best suited for demand and 
at^{^y, and the artisan quits his native village to seek 
•mployment in situations where labour will meet a richer 
•eward. It is a consequence of this extraordinary freedom 
of election, that, while the great picture of American 
society has been sketched with so much boldness, a large 
portion of the filling up still remains to be done. The 
emigrant has consulted his immediate interests^ and while 
no very extensive and profitable territory throughout the 
whole of our immeose. posaessionsy has been wholly ne* 
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fleeted, neither has any pcrticukr d^ttriot yeC sttainfli tfaa 
finish of improTement. The dty u, even now, seoi lo 
the wilderness, and the wilderness often oontinnes new 
the dty while the latter is sending forth its swarm ttf 
distant scenes of industry. After thirty years of fotlUmBg 
care on the part of the government, the captal itadf piift« 
sents its disjointed and sickly viUi^es, in the centre of thft 
deserted ' old fields'* of Msryland, while niunhokfll 
youthful rivals are flourishing, on the waters of the west, 
in spots where the hear has ranged and the wolf bowled^ 
long since the former has heen termed a city. 

Thus it is that high dyilization, a state of infant eadi^ 
ence, and positive barbarity, are often broii|^t so near eadv 
other, within the borders cf this rq>ublic* The travcttn 
who has passed the ni^ in an inn that would not dingmwi 
the oldest country in Europe^ may be compelled to dine m 
the shantee t of a hunter ; the smooth and graTelled read 
sometimes ends in an impassable swamp ; the ^ires of tbct 
town are oiten hid by the branches of a tai«g}ed forest, ani 
the canal leads to a seemingly barren and unjwofildUb 
mountain. He that does not return to see what anothoR 
year may bring forth> commonly bean away from ikmk 
scenes recollections that conduce to error. To see Aaariem 
with the eyes of truths it is necessary to look often ; and in 
order to understand the actual condition of these states^ H 
should be remembered that it is equally unjust to belim 
that all the intermediate points partake of the uttpiOTt« 
ments of particular places^ as to infer the want of fin>r 
lization at more remote establishments^ from a f^w un* 
favouraUe facts gleaned near the centre. By an acoklaitil 
concurrence of moral and physioal causes, much of tlM 
equality whidi distinguishes the institutions of the country- 

* TiMcultlTBtkn of the tobaocoupltnt 9%hmMt» ttie tend In a 1^ 700% M* 
as no good sygtem of cropping and manuring has yet been adopted to restore it, 
a large portion of the old toliaoco nlanUtions in Virginia and Maryland fie wastv 
in consequence. The city of Washington is slUuiad in the centre of one oC 
these hair sterile and deserted districts. 

f Shanty, or Shantee^ is a iron! much used in the neirer se ill e m e rtE , It 
strictly means a rude cabin of bark and brush, such as are often erected in the 
fdrest ftnr temporary purposeiL Bat tiie boraerers often qilaintty apply it W 
their own habitations. Tbelonly derivation which the writer haa heud for 
this American word, is one that supposes it to be a ccmruption of ChiebU, S 
term said to b« iistd aaioqg tlie Cawiwtiam to txpffei a4ls9«enBeL 
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k'«ltndM to the progress of todetj over its wliole sar- 

' iUthough the impetus of imprOTemoit was not as great 
In the time of Mark Heathoote as in our own days, the 
frindple of its power was actively in eidstenoe. Of this 
itet we shall furaish a sofficient evidence^ by pursuing on? 
i&iention of describing one of those changes to which allu^ 
siob has already been made. ^ 

. The reader will remember that the age of which we 
imte had advanced into the last quarter of the seventeenth 
eentury. The precise moment at which the action of the 
lak must recommence^ was that period of the day when 
^ grey of twilight was redeeming olgects from the deep 
darkriess with which the night draws to its dose. The 
BMOth was June^ and the scene such as it may be neoes^ 
•■ry to describe with some particnkrity. 

Had there been light, and had one been favourably 
phoed to ei^Joy a bird s eye view of the spot, he would 
im»e seen a broad and undulating field' of leafy forest, in 
wliidi the various deciduous trees of New England were 
uriieved by the deeper verdure of occasional masses of ever^ 
ffflsens. In l^e centre of this swelling and still nearly 
iBterminable outline of woods^ was a valley that spread 
between three low mountains. Over the bottom-land, fof 
tile distance of several miles^ all the signs of a settlement in 
i» slate of rapid and prosperous improvement were visible* 
The devious course of a deep and swift brook, that in the 
etfier hemisphere would have been termed a river*, was td 
be traced through the meadows by its borders of willow 
and sumach. At a point near the centre of the valley, the 
Heitrs had been arrested by a small dam; and a mill, 
whose wheel at that early hour was without motion, stood 
on the artificial mound. Near it was the ate of a New 
fioj^and hamlet. 

* Great inaocuranr and groat irr^galarity exist in the nomenclature of the 
Xitoerican streami. The term river it generally given to all very laiiBfe waten, 
theogh many that wonld be oooudeied large in Europe are called creekag 
tnough they are perfectly inland, and have no communication with anysea or 
lakiC, Thus Canada creek, and Schoharie cre^ are each laiger than the Thattoe 
at Kew, and are merely tributariec of the Mowhawk. livtome of the Statet 
•Ueaaa of this kind afe called f* firaiichea.'* 
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• The nhmber of dwdlings in the village inighi iMve heen 
forty. They were constructed^ as usual^ of a firm fraraeh* 
Work neatly covered with sidings of boards. There was a 
snrprising air of equality in the general aspect of tbtf 
houses ; and, if there were question of any country but oat 
own, it might be added there was an unusual appearaaeK 
of comfort and abundance in even the humblest of them 
all. They were mostly of two low stories, the superios 
overhainging the inferior by a foot or two ; a mode of oon** 
Btraction much in use in the earlier days of the Eastom 
Colonies. As paint was but little used at that time, none 
of the buildings exhibited a colour different from that the 
wood would naturally assume after the exposure of a few 
years to the weather. Each had its single chimney in the 
centre of the roof^jmd but two or three showed more than 
a solitary window on each side of the principal or outer 
door. In front of every dwelling was a small neat court;! 
in greensward, separated from the public road by a light 
fence of deal. Double rows of young and vigorous elms 
lined each side of the wide street, while an enormoiia 
sycamore still kept possession of the spot in its centre^ 
which it had occupied when the white man entered the 
forest. Beneath the shade of this tree, the inhabitants 
often collected to gather tidings of each other's welfare, oi 
to listen to some matter of interest that rumour had boiii0 
from the towns nearer the sea. A narrow and little used 
wheel track ran, with a graceful and sinuous route, through 
the centre of the wide and grassy street. Reduced ift 
appearance to little more than a bridle-path, it was to \» 
traced without the hamlet between high fences of wood for 
a mile or two, to the points where it entered the fovesti 
Here and there roses were pressing through the openings 
of the fences before the doors of the different habitations/ 
and bushes of fragrant lilacs stood in the angles of noost of 
the courts. 

The dwellings were detached. Each occupied its owi| 
insulated plot of ground, with a garden in the rear. The 
out-buildings were thrown to that distance which the 
cheapness of land and security from fire rendered hothL 
easy and expedient. 



The church stood in the centre of the highway, and 
near one end of the hamlet. In the exterior and the or- 
iMRnents of the important temple, the taste of the timea 
bad been fastidiously consulted, its form and simplicity 
furnishing no slight resemblance to the self-denying doc* 
frines and quaint humours of the, religionists who worship- 
ped beneath its roof. This building, like all the rest, was. 
<tf wood, and externally of two stories. It possessed a 
tower, without a spire ; the former alone serving to betray 
its sacred character. In the construction of the edifice, 
especial care had been taken to eschew all deviations from 
direet lines and right angles. Those narrow arched pas- 
sages for the admission of light, that are elsewhere so 
common, were then thought, by the stern moralists of 
New England, to have some mysterious connection with 
her of the scarlet mantle. The priest would as soon have, 
thought of appearing before his flock in the vanities of 
Sta^ and cassock, as the congregation of admitting the 
tepudiated ornaments into the outline of their severe ar« 
ddtecture. Had the Crenius of the Lamp suddenly ex- 
clanged the windows of the sacred edifice with those of, 
tile inn that stood nearly opposite, the closest critic of the 
settlement could never have detected the liberty, since in 
the form, dimensions, and style of the two, there was no 
visible difference. 

A little inclosure, at no great distance from the churchy 
Mid on one side of the street, had been set apart for the 
final resting-place of those who had finished their race on 
Barth. It contained but a solitary grave. 

The inn was to be distinguished from the surrounding. 
buildingB by its superior size, an open horse-shed, and 
a sort of protruding air, with which it thrust itself on 
the line of the street, as if to invite the traveller to take 
kis rest. A sign swung on a gallows-looking post, that, 
in consequence of frosty nights and warm days, had al- 
teady deviated from the perpendicular. It bore a conceit,v 
^hich, at the first glance, might have gladdened the heart 
of a naturalist with the belief that he had made the dis^ 
eevery of some unknown bird. The artist, however, had 
9V£Sciently provi4e4 against, the consequences o>f so em^ 
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fcamanng a blunder, by considerately writing beneadi tfaa 
offspring of bis pendl, '' Tbis is the sign of the Wbqu 
Poor- Will ;" A name that the roost unlettered trareUer in 
those regions would be likely to know was Tulgarly gifeii 
to the Wish-Ton- Wish, or the Aroeriean night-hawk. 

But few relics of the forest remained immedialely 
around the hamlet The trees had long been felled, and 
sufficient time had elapsed to remove most of die yestiges 
of their former existence. But as the eye receded from 
the cluster of buildings, the sighs of more recent inroads 
on the wilderness became apparent, until the view ter* 
minated with openings, in which piled logs and felled tieea 
that lay piled on each other like Jack-straws, announced the 
recent use of the axe. 

At that eariy day, the American husbandman, like the 
agriculturists of most of Europe, dwelt in his village. 
The dread of violence from the savages had given riae 
to a custom similar to that which, centuries before, had 
been produced in the other hemisphere by the inroads of 
more pretending barbarians, and which, with few and dis^ 
tant exceptions, has deprived rural scenery of a diann 
that, it would seem, time and a better condition of societj 
are never effectually to repair. Some remains of thla 
ancient practice are still to be traced in the portion of the 
Union of which we write, where, even at this day, the 
fkrmer often qidts the village to seek his scattered fields 
in its neighbouriiood. Still, as man has never been the 
subject of a system here, and as each individual has alwaya 
had the liberty of consulting his own temper, bdider 
spirits early began to break through a practice, by which 
quite as much was lost in convenience as was gained 
in security. Even in the scene we have been de8cr9>iag^ 
ten or twelve humble habitations were distributed among 
the recent tdearings on the sides of the mountains, and m 
situations too remote to promise much security against any 
sudden inroad of the common enemy. 

For general protection in cases of the last extremi^, 
however, a stockaded dwelling, not unlike that which we 
have had occasion to describe in our earlier pages, stood 
in a convenient spot near the hamlet. Its defences weM 
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aMngler and inore dabortte than \uml, the pickets 
fkrniflhed with flanking bloek^houies ; and> in other 
respects^ the building bore the aspect of a work equal to 
itay Kfistanee that might be required in the warfare of 
those regions. The ordinary habitation of the priest waf 
within its gates^ and hither moat of the sick were timely 
aonTeyed^ in order to anticipate the necessity of removals 
at more inconvenient moments. 

^ It is scarcely necessary to tell the Ameriean^ that heavy 
Moden fences subdivided the whole of this little landscape^ 
into enclosures of some eight or ten acres in extent ; that^ 
hete and there, cattle and flocks ware grazing without 
herdsmen or shepherds, and that, while the fields neareat 
to the dwellings were beginning to assume the appearance 
'Of a careful and improved husbandry, those more remote 
hteeaae gradually wilder and less cultivated, until the half 
reclaimed openings, with their Uackened atubs and barked 
iMes, were blended with the gloom of the living forest. 
These are more or less the accompaniments of every rural 
scene, in those districts of the country where time has not 
yet efi^ted ibore than the first two stages of improvement* 
At the distance of a short half mile from the fortified 
boose, or garrison, as, by a singular corruption of terms, 
the stockaded building was oaUed) stood, a dwelling of 
pretensions altogether superior to any in the hamlet. The 
buildings in question, though simple, were extensive, and 
though scarcely other than such as might belong to an 
agriculturist in easy circumstances, still they were remark* 
able in that settlement, by the comforts which time alone 
ooold accumulate, and some of which denoted an advanced 
condition for a frontier family. In short, there was an 
air about the establishment, as in the disposition of its 
out-buildings, in the superior workmanship, in the ma. 
terials, and in numberless other well known drcumstanoes, 
which went to show that the whole of the edifices were 
teeoBStruetions. The fields near this habitation exhibited 
smoother surfaces than those in the distance ; the fences 
were lighter and less rude; the stumps had absolutely 
disappeared, and the gardens imd homestead were wdl 
pianted with flourishing fruit trees. A cOkucal eminence 



junooe^ at a short distanoe^ in die rear of the priatipal 
(dwelling. It was covered with that beautiful and peculiar 
ornament of an American farm^ a regular thrifty and 
luxuriant apple orchard. Sdll age bad not given its Ml 
beauty to the plantation^ which might have had a growtlt 
of some eight or ten years. A blackened tower of stoned 
^bich sustained the charred ruins of a superstructure of 
wood^ though of no great height in itself^ rose above tht 
tallest of the trees^ and stood a sufficient memorial of some 
scene of violence in the brief history of the valley. Thete 
was also a small block-house near the habitation^ but, by 
the air of neglect that reigned around^ it was quite ap« 
parent the little work had been of a hurried oonstructio&f 
and of but temporary use. A few young plantatiima 
of fruit trees were also to be seen^ in different parts of 
the valley^ which was beginning to exhibit many oUier of 
the usual evidences of an improved agriculture. 

So far as all these artificial changes went, they were of 
an English character ; but it was England devoid alike of 
its luxury and its poverty, and with a superfluity of fspao^ 
that gave to the meanest habitation in the view, an air of 
abundance and comfort, that is so often wanting about the 
dwellings of the comparatively rich, in countries wheva 
man is found bearing a far greater numerical proportioti 
to the soil than was then, or is even now, the case in Uu^ 
regions of which we write. 



CHAPTER VIII. 




' " Come hither, ndghbour Se»-coal^€k)d hath blessed you with a good name) 
to he a well-favoured man is the gift of Fortune i but to write and read comef 
by Nature.**— JlfucA Jdo about NotMng. 

It has already been said that the hour at which the action 
of the tale must recommence was early morning. TJhiQ 
coolness of night, so usual in a country extensively 
oovered with wood, had passed, and the warmth of 4| 
summer morning of that. low latitude, was causing ih^ 
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BMaks of light vapour, that floated about the itaeadows, 
, to rise above the treea. The feathery patches united to 
^rm a cloud that sailed away towards the summit of « 
diatant mountain, which appeared to be a common ren. 
dezvous for all the mists that had been generated during 
the past hours of darkness. 

Though the burnished sky announced his near ap« 
proach, the sun was not. yet visible. Notwithstanding 
the earliness of the hour a man was already mounting a 
little ascent in the road, at no great distance from the 
southern entrance of the hamlet, and at a point where he 
could command a view of all the objects described in the 
preceding diapter. A musket thrown across his left 
shoulder with the horn and pouch at his sides, together 
tlrith the little wallet at his back, proclaimed him one who 
had either been engaged in a hunt, or in some short ex* 
pedition of even a less peaceaUe character. His dress wai 
of the usual material and fashion of a countryman of the 
age and colony, though a short broadsword, that was thrust 
through a wampum belt which girded his body, might have 
aatracted observation. In all other respects, he had the 
lor of an inhabitant of the hamlet, who had found occa.* 
sion to quit his abode on some affidr of pleasure, or 
of duty, that had made no very serious demand on his 
time. ^ 

Whether native or stranger, few ever passed the hillock 
named without pausing to gaze at the quiet loveliness of 
the duster of houses that lay in full view from its summit; 
The individual mentioned loitered as usual, but, instead 
of following the line of the path, his eye rather sought 
Some object in the direction of the fields. Moving leisurely 
to the nearest fence, he threw down the upper rails of a 
pair of bars, and beckoned to a horseman, who was 
picking his way across a broken bit of pasture land, to 
enter the highway by the passage he had opened. 

*^ Put the spur smartly into the pacer s flank," said he^ 
who had done this act of dvility, observing that the other 
hcfdtated to ui^ his beast across the irregular and some^ 
what scattered pile ; *' my word for it, the jade goes over 
theni aH, ^fnthout touching with more than three of hep 
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four feet. Fie, dikstor, there u never a oow in the Wiriu 

Too- With but it would take the leap to be in the fint tA 
the milking." 

" Sofldy, £ndgn/' returned the timid equestrian^ laying 
the emphasis on the final syllable of his companion's titles 
aild pronouncing the first as if it were spelt vnih the 
third instead of the second vowel ; '^ thy eourage is meet 
for one set apart for deeds of valour, but it would be a 
aon^owfiil day when the ailing of the railey should knock 
at my door, and a broken Hmb be made the apology for 
want of succour. Thy efforts will not avail tiiee, man ^ 
for the mare hath had her schooling, as well as her maater^ 
I have trained the beast to methodical habits, and she 
hatb come to have a rooted dislike to all irregularities of 
movement. Cease tugging at the rein, I pray thee, as if 
thou wouldst compel her to pass the pile in spite of her 
tsetb, and throw down the upper bar altogether/' 

" A doctor in these rugged parts should be mounted on 
f»e of those ambling birds of which we read," said the 
other, removing the obstacles to the secure psssage of his 
ftiend ; " for truly a journey at night, in the paths of 
these dearings, is not always as safe moving as that which 
is said to be enjoyed by the settlers nearer the sea.'* 

'' And where hast diou' found mention of a bird of 
a size and velocity fit to be the bearer of the weight of 
a man ? " demanded he who was mounted, with a vivacity 
that betrayed some jealousy on the subject of a monopc^y 
of learning. ^' I had thought there was never a book in 
the valley, out of my own doset, that dealt in these ab^ 
strusities ! '' 

" Dost think the scr^tures are strangers to us? 
There ; thou art now in the public path, and thy journey 
is without danger. It is matter of marvel to many in this 
settlement, how thou movest about at midnight, amongsl 
up-turned roots of trees, holes, logs, and stumps, without 
falting — " 

'' I have told thee. Ensign, it is by virtueof much training 

given to the beast Certain am I, diat neither whip nor 

« spur would compel the animal to pass the bounds of dl»* 

oration. Often have I travelled tbia hridle.path, when 



nght was a sense of as little use as that of smelling^ with- 
out fear, as in truth without danger." 

" I was ahout to Baj, of falling into thy own hands, 
wiueh would he a tumhle of little less jeopardy that even 
that' of the wicked* spirits/' 

The medical man affected to laugh at his companion's 
joke ; hut, rememhering the dignity suited to one of his 
oaHing^iie immediately resumed the discourse with gravity—** 
• *' These may be matters of levity with those who know 
litde of the hardships that are endured in the practice of 
^ settlements. Here have I been on yonder mountain, 
guided by the instinct of my horse " 

'^ Ha J hath there been a call at the dwelling of my 
iMsother Ring ? " demanded the pedestrian, observing, by 
(lie direction of the other's eye, the road he had been 
tntelHng. 

^' Truly there hath ; and at l^e unseasonable hour that 
is wont, in a very unreasonable proportion of the cases of 
nay practice." 

*' And Aeuben numbereth another boy to the four that 
he could count yesterday ? " 

The medical man held up three of' his fingers in a sig- 
nificant manner, and nodded. 

^^ This putteth Faith something in arrears," returned he 
who has been called Ensign, and who was no other than 
ike leader's old acquaintance, Eben Dudley, preferred to 
that station in the train-band of the valley. '^ The heart 
of my brother Reuben will be gladdened by these tidings, 
when he shall return from the scout." 

^' There will be occasion for thankfulness, since he wilt 
fkid seven beneath a roof where he left but four !" 

. '^ I will close the bargain with the young captain for 
the mountain lot this very day!" muttered Dudley, like 
one suddenly convinced of the prudence of a long debated 
•nM^MUie. ^' Seven pounds of the colony money is no great 
price, after all, for a hundred acres of heavily timbered 
l«Mi; and they, too, iu full view of a settlement where 
boys come three at a time i" * 

'*'■ fti the pnt«riOT of America, where labourers are Karce, aiid where food is 
aH^undant, a poor <WQ can hgire no mpre certainjueans of comfort than a higt 
rauily, especially if there be many boys among tnem. 

P 



. The equestriui stoj^ied his hone, and regarding Us 
companion with a significant air^ he answered — 

^' Thou hast now fallen on the clue of an important 
mystery^ Ensign Dudley. This continent was created 
with a design. The fact is apparent hy its riches^ iis 
climate, its mi^nitude^ its fadlities of navigation, and 
diiefly in that it hath heen left undiscovered until the 
advanced condition of society hath given opportunity and 
encouragement to men of a certain degree of meiitj to 
adventure in its hehalf. Consider, neighbour^ the woa* 
derful progress it hath already made in the arts, and la 
learning, in reputation and in resources, and thou wiU 
agree with me in the conclusion that all this hath he^ 
done with a design." 

^' 'Twould he presuming to doubt it ; for he hath in* 
deed a short memory to whom it shall be necessary to recall 
the time when this very valley was little other than a den 
for beasts of prey, and this beaten highway a deer*triidc 
Dost think that Reuben will be like to raise the whole of 
the recent gift ? " 

^' With judgment and by the blessing of Providen<iii 
The mind is active. Ensign Dudley, when the body is 
journeying among the forests; and much have my thoughts 
been exercised in this matter, whilst thou and others have 
been in your slumbers. Here have we the colonies in their 
first century^ and yet thou knowest to what a pass of im^ 
provement they have arrived. They tell me the Hartfoi4 
settlement is getting to be apportioned like the towns of 
mother England,-^ that there is reason to think the day 
may come when the provinces shall have a power, and a 
convenience of culture and communication, equalling t^ 
which' belongeth to some parts of the venerable island 
itself r' 

^^ Nay, nay. Doctor Ergot," returned the other, wiih^^m 
incredulous smile, ^^ that is exceeding the bounds of aidis<- 
cretionable expectation." 

" Thou wilt remember that I said equalling tOt- curiam 
parts. The heaths and commons of which we.ijeadt for 
instance. I think we may justly imagine, that ere nuuiy 
centuries shall elapse, there may be millions counted ia 
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diefle regions ; and truly that^ too, vfhete one seeth nought 
at present but the savage and the beast." 

" I will go with any man^ in this question^ as far as 
reason will justify ; but doubtless thou hast read in the 
books uttered by writers over sea, the matters concerning 
the condition of those countries^ wherein it is plain &at we 
may never hope to reach the exalted excellence they enjoy.** 

*' Neighbeur Dudley^ thou seemest disposed to push an 
imgnarded expression to extremity. I said equalling cer~ 
tain parts, meaning always^ too^ in certain things. Now 
it is known in philosophy,' that the stature of man hath 
degenerated, and must de^neikte in these regions, in obe. 
dience to established laws of nature ; therefore it is meet 
that allowance should be made for some deficiency in less 
material qualities." 

*' It is like, then, that the better sort of the men over 
sea are ill disposed to quit their country,*' returned the 
£ndgn, glancing an eye of some unbelief along the mus« 
cnlar proportions of his own vigorous frame. '^ We have 
no less than three from the old coimtries in our villi^, 
here, and yet I do not find them men like to have been 
sought for at the buildmg of Babel." 

'^ This is settling a knotty and learned point by the 
evidence of a few shallow exceptions. I presume to tell 
you. Ensign Dudley, that the science, and wisdom, and 
philoso|riKy of Europe have been exceeding active in this 
matter ; and they have proved, to their own perfect satis* 
fiiction, which is the same thing as disposing of the ques« 
lien without appeal, that man and beast, j^ant and tree, 
hill and dale, lake and pond,^ sun, air, fire, and water, are 
afl wanting in some of the p^ectness of the dder regions. 
I respect a patriotic soitiment, and can carry the disposi. 
tion to applaud the boimties received from die hands of a 
beneficent Creator as far as any man ; but that which hath 
been demonstrated by science, or coUected by learning, is 
placed too far beyond the objections of lightly minded 
eaviUers, to be doubted by graver faculties." 

'^ I shall not ctmtend against things that are proven," 
t^etimied Dudley, who was quite as meek in discussion aa 
he was pow^ttl and active in more physical cmtests; 
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*^ since it needs be that the learning of men in the old 
countries must have an exceeding excellence, in virtue of 
its great age. It would he a visit to remember, should 
'8ome of its rare advantages be dispersed in these our own 
youthful regions !" 

'^ And can it be said that our mental wants have been 
forgotten — that the nakedness of the mind hath been 8uf« 
fered to go without its comely vestment, neighbour Dudley? 
•To me, it seemeth, that therein we have unwonted reason 
to rejoice, and that the equilibrium of nature is in a manner 
restored by the healing exercises of art. It is unseemly 
in an enlightened province, to insist on qualities that have 
been discreetly disproven; but learning is a transferable 
and communicable gift, and it is meet to affirm that it is 
to be found here, in quantities adapted to the wants of the 
rolony." 

*^ I'll not gainsay it, for having been more of an ad- 
venturer in the forest, than one who hath travelled in quest 
of sights among the settlements along the sea-shore, it may 
happen that many things are to be seen there, of which 
my poor abilities have formed no opinion." 

" And are we utterly unenlightened, even in this distant 
valley. Ensign ? " returned the leech, leaning over the neck 
of his horse, and addressing his companion in a mild and 
persuasive tone, that he had probably acquired in his ex- 
tensive practice among the females of the settlement. " Are 
we to be classed with the heathen in knowledge, or to be 
accounted as the unnurtured men, who are known once to 
have roamed through these forests in quest of their game ? 
Without assuming any infallibility of judgment, or as. 
piring to any peculiarity of information, it doth not appear 
to my defective understanding. Master Dudley, that the 
progrdss of the settlement hath ever been checked for want 
of necessary foresight, nor that the growth of reason among 
m hath ever been stunted from any lack of mental aliment. 
Our councils are not barren of wisdom. Ensign, nor hath 
it often arrived that abstrusities have .been propounded, 
that some one intellect, to say no more in our dwn favdur, 
hath not been known to grapple with them successfully .'^ 

^^ That there are men, or perhaps I ought to say th4t 
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^re is a man, in the ralley, who is equal to ftny marreU: 
in the way of enlightened gifts — ." ; 

^^ I knew we should come to peaceahle conclusions^ 
£nsign Dudley," interrupted the other, rising erect in hiS' 
saddle, with an air of appeased dignity : '^ 1 have eyer> 
found you a discreet and consequent reasoner, and oXle' 
who is never known to resist conviction, when truth iS' 
pressed with understanding. That the men from over aea: 
are not often so well gifted as some — we will say, for the 
sake of a. convenient illustration, as thyself. Ensign — * is. 
placed heyond the reach of debate, since sight teacheth usi 
that numberless exceptions may be found to all the more 
genial and distinctive laws of nature. I think we are not 
likely to carry our disagreement further ? '* 

" It is impossible to make head against one so ready 
with his knowledge/' returned the other, well content to 
eadst in his own person a striking exception to the infe- 
riority of his fellows ; '^ though it appeareth to me that 
my brother Ring might be chosen, as another instance of 
a reasonable stature ; a fact that thou mayst see. Doctor,, 
by regarding him as he approaches through yon meadow. 
He hath been, like myself, on the scout among the monn. 
tains." 

'^ There are many instances of physical merit among, 
thy connections. Master Dudley," returned the complaisant 
physician. '^ Though it would seem that thy brother hath 
not found his companion among them. He is attended by 
an ill grown, and, it may be added, an ill favoured comrade 
that I know not." 

" Ha ! it would seem that Reuben hath indeed fallen oa 
the trail of. savages ! The man in company is certainly in 
paint and blanket. It may be well to pause at yonder 
opening, and await their coming." 

As this proposition imposed no particular inconvenience, 
the Doctor readily assented. The two drew nigh to the 
place -where the men, whom they saw crossing the fields in 
the distance, were expected to enter the highway. . 

But little time was lost in attendance. Reuben Ringy 
accoutred and armed like the borderer already introduced 
in this chapter, soon arrived at the opening, followed by the 
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atrmger whose appcBranoe had caused so mudi sorpcise Jtor 

those who watched their approach. 

*' What BOW, Sergeant !" ezehdmed Dodlej, when ihe 
other, was within ear-shot, speaking a little in the mawtr 
<rf one who had a legal right to propound his qvestions;; 
" hast fallen on a trail of the savage, and made a oaplave? 
or hath some owl permitted one of its farood to lisll firem the 
nest, across thy foot-path ? " 

*' I helieve the creatnre may he acooonted a hmnan^" 
returned Reahen, throwing the breedi of his gon to the 
earth, and leaning on its long barrel while he intently sb:. 
garded the half-painted, vacant, and extremely equivocal 
countenance of his captive. ^' He hath the ccdonrs of a 
Narragansett about the brow and eyes, and yet he fiukth 
greatly in the form and movements." 

'^ There are anomalies in the physicals of an Indian, tm 
in those of other men," interrupted Doctor Eigot, wi^>a 
meaning glance at Dudley. '* The condusion of ow 
neighbour Ring may be too hasty, since paint is the fruit 
of art, and may be applied to any of our faces, a£ker an 
establiidied usage. But the evidences of nature are iax less 
to be distrusted. It hath come wilhin the province o£ my 
studies to note the differences in formation which occur in 
tjie different families of man, and nothing, for instance, is 
more readily to be known, to an eye skilled in these db^ 
strusities, than the aboriginal of the tribe NanagaBsett 
Set the man more in a position of examination, neighboavs, 
and it shall shortly be seen to which race he belong. 
Thou wilt note in this little facility of investigatiaBy 
Ensign, a dear evidence of most of the matters that have 
this momii^ been agitated between us. Doth the palieot 
i^ieak English ? " 

*^ Therein have I found some difficulty of enqwy/' 
f etumed Reuben, or, as he should now be, and as he 
was ususUy called^ Sergeant Ring. " He hath been spoken 
to in the language of a Christian, no less than in that of a 
heathen, and as yet no reply hath been made, whSe iie 
obeys commands uttered in both forms of speech." 

'^ It mattereth not," said Ergot, dismounting and draw- 
ing ^arer to his subject, with a look towards Dudley that 
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■Qcinod to icofiirt his admintion ; ^^ faappUy the emiiiiatiioii 
heSofre me leaneth bat iittle on any sutytletieB of speech. 
Let the man be placed in an attitude of ease ; one in which 
MiniB may not be fettered. The oonfonnation of the 
virole bead is remarkably aboriginal^ but the distinction of 
tribes is not to be sought in these general delineations. 
The foisehead^ as you see^ neighbours^ is retreating and 
narrow ; the cheek-bones^ as usual^ high ; and the olfactory 
member^ as in all of the natives^ inclining to Roman." 

'^ Now to me it would seem that the nose of the man 
Imdi a marked up>tuming at the end^" Dudley ventured to 
weaxBikf as the other ran volubly over the general and well 
known distinctive points of physical construction in an 
Indian. 

'^ As an exception ! Thou seeat^ Snsign^ by this elevation 
cf the bone^ and the protuberanoe of the more fleshy parts^ 
ttiat the peculiarity is an exception. I should rather have 
-nid lliat the nose originally inclined to the Roman. The 
departure from r^ularity has been produced by some 
casualty of their warfare^ such as a blow frota a tomahawk, 
«r the gash of a knife — ay ! here thou seest the scar left 
by the weapon ! It is concealed by the paint, but remove 
that and you will find it hath all the form of a cicatrice of 
a coTMsponding shape. These departures from generalities 
fasve a tendency to confound pretenders ; a happy circuuH 
ataMe in itself, for die progress of knowledge on fixed 
principles. Place the subject more erect, that we may see 
te natural movement of the muscles. Here is an evidence 
of great aquatic habits in the dimensions of tiie foot, which 
go to confirm original conceptions.. It is a happy proof, 
tibuBoagh whidi reasonable and prudent conclusions confirm 
the quick-sighted glances of practice. I pronounce the 
&II0W to be a Narragansett." 

'^ It is then a Narragansett that hath a foot to conftmnd 
ft tml!" returned £ben Dudley, who had been studying 
the movements and attitudes of the captive with quite as 
modi keenness, and with something more of understanding, 
than the leech. " Brother Ring, hast ever known an Indian 
leave such an out-turning foot-print on the leaves? *' 

'^ £nfiign, I marvel that a man of thy discretion ahould 
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dwell on a slight Variety of moyement^ when a caae exists' 
in which the laws of nature may he traced to their sources.. 
This training for the Indian trouhles, hath made thee 
critical in the position of a foot I have said that thee 
fellow is a Narragansett, and what I have uttered hath m* 
been lightly ventured. Here is the peculiar formation of 
the foot which hath been obtained in infancy, a fulness in' 
the muscles of the breast and shoulders from unnsoal 
exercise in an element denser than the air, and a nicer con«>' 
struction in ** 

The physician paused, for Dudley had coolly advanced 
to the captive, and, raising the thin robe of deer-sldn 
which was thrown over the whole of his superior members, 
he exposed the unequivocal skin of a white man. This 
would have proved an embarrassing refutation to. one 
accustomed to the conflict of wits; but monopoly, in- 
certain branches of knowledge, had produced in favour of 
Doctor £rgot an acknowledged superiority, that, in its 
efiects, might be likened to the predominating influence of 
any other aristocracy on those faculties that have beeii 
benumbed by its operation. His opinicms changed, which 
is more than can be said of his countenance ; for, with the 
readiness of invention which is so often practised in the* 
felicitous institutions we have named, and by which the 
reasoning, instead of regulating, is adapted to the practice, 
he exclaimed, with uplifted hands and eyes tiiat beqioke 
the fullness of his admiration — 

" Here have we another proof of the wonderful agency 
by which the changes in nature are gradually wrought I 
Now do we see in this Narragansett " 

" The man is white !" interrupted Dudley, tappii^ the 
naked shoulder which he still held exposed to view. 

'' White, but not a tittle tl^e less a Narragansett. 
Your captive, beyond a doubt, owetii his existence to 
Christian parentage, but accident hath thrown him eariy. 
mong the aboriginals, and all those parts which were 
liable to change were fast getting to assume the peeu.« 
liaritjes of the tribe. He is one of those beautiful and 
connecting links in the chain of knowledge, by wfaick 
idence foUoweth up its deductions to demonstration." - 
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^ I should ill brook coming to hann for. doing TioleHoe 
to a subject of the King^" said Reuben Ring^ a steady^ 
Ofien-faced yeoman^ who thought far less of the subtleties, 
of Jhis companion^ than of discharging his social duties in a 
manner: fitting the character of a quiet and well-conditioned, 
citizen. ^^ We have had so much of stirring tidings^i 
latterly^ concerning the manner the. savages conduct their, 
warfare, that it behoveth men in places of trust to be. 
vigilant ; for,'' glancing his eyes towards the ruin of the 
distant block-house, " thou knowest by past experience^ 
iMTother Dudley, that we have, occasion to be watchful, in a 
settlement as deep in the forest as this/' 

^^ I will answer for the indemnity. Sergeant Ring,"* said 
Dudley, with an air of dignity. " I take upon myself tbe* 
ke^ing of this stranger, and will see that he be bome> 
pioperly and in fitting season, before the authorities. In. 
the mean time, duty hath caused us to overlook matters o£ 
moment in thy household, which it may now be seensly ta 
eommunicate. Abundance hath not been neglectful of thy: 
interests, during the scout." 

" What ! " demanded the husband, with rather more of 
earnestness than was generally exhibited by one of habits> 
88 restrained as his own ; " hath the woman called upon 
the neighbours during my absence ? " > 

Dudley nodded an assent. > 

^^ And I shall find another boy beneath my roof ?** 

Doctor Ergot nodded three times, with a gravity that: 
mi^t have suited a. commimication even more weighty, 
than the one he made. 

*^ Thy woman rarely doth a good turn by halves^ 
Reuben. Thou wilt find that she hathmade provision for 
& successor to our good neighbour Ergot, since a seventh son. 
is born in thy house." 

The broad, honest face of the father flushed with joy^ 
and then a feeling less selfish came over him. He asked^ 
with a slight tremor in tlie voice, that was none the less 
touching for coming from the lips of one so stout of frame 
and firm of movement — 

*' And the woman — in what manner doth Abundanee 
bear up under the blessing ? '' 



'' finiTdy/' retarned the leech; '^ go to thy dwelliOg^ 
Sergeuit Ring^ and praise God that there is one to look t6' 
its concerns in thy absence. He who hath received iSbe 
gift of seven sons^ in five years, need never be a poor nor a 
dependent man, in a country like this. Seven fsnna^ 
added to that pretty homest^ of mountain-land which 
diou now tillest, will render thee a patriarch in thine age, 
and sustain the name of Ring, hundreds of years henofe; 
when these colonies shall become peopled and powerful, 
and, I say it boldly, caring not who may call me one thst 
vaunteth out of reason, equal to some of your lofty and 
Self-extoUed kingdoms of Europe — ay, even peradventoxe 
to tbe mighty sovereignty of Portugal itself ! I have eniu 
merated ihy future farms at seven, for the allusion of the 
Bnsign to the virtues of men bom with natural propensities 
to the healing art, must be taken as pleasant speech, sinoe 
it is a mere delusion of old wives' fancy, and it would be 
particularly unnecessary here, where every reasonable tBtta^ 
Afion of ihis nature is already occupied. Go to thy wife. 
Sergeant, and bid her be of good cheer ; for she faadi dene 
herself, thee, and thy country a service, and that without 
dabbling in pursuits foreign to her comprehension." 

The sturdy yeoman, on whom this rich gift of ProvK. 
dence had been dispensed, raised his hat, and placing it 
decently before his face, he offered up a silent thanksgiving 
for the favour. Then transferring his captive to the keep. 
Ing of his superior officer and kinsman, he was soon seen 
striding over the fields, towards his upland dwelling, with 
a heavy foot though with a light heart. 

In me mean time, Dudley and his companion bestowed 
a more particular attention on the silent and nearly motion- 
less olject of their curiosity. Though the captive appeared 
to be of middle age, his eye was unmeaning, his air timid 
and uncertain, and his form cringing and ungainly. In all 
these x^ft^culars he was seen to differ from the known 
peculiarities of a native warrior. 

Previously to departing, Reuben Ring explained iftMCt 
wlule traversing the woods, on that duty of watchfiifaiCM 
to whidi tiie state of the colony and some recent signa had 
given rise, this wandering person had been enoomitend 
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ftid seeuied^ an seemed necessary to Hob safety of iJie «et- 
tlement. He liad neiliier sought^ nor avoided his captor; 
bat i9^en questioned concerning lus tribe, fais motiye for 
traversing diose hills, and his future intentions, no satiifiKv 
tary reply eould be extracted. He had scarcely i^ken, 
and the little that he said was uttered in a jargon between 
the hmguage of his interrogator and the dialect of some 
barbarous nation. Though there was much in the actual 
dUte of the colonies^ and in the drddnstances in w^iidi 
this wanderer had been found, to justify iiis detention^ 
Mttle had in truth been discovered to supply a clue either to 
any material facts in his history, or to any of his views ib 
in the immediate vicinity of the valley. 
Guided only by ^is barren infermatioii, Dudl^ and 
companion aideavoured, as they moved towards the 
bandet, to entrap their prisoner into some cxmfession of fan. 
^ecty by putting their questions with a sagacity not un- 
HBual to men in remote and difficult situations^ where 
neeessity and danger are apt to keep alive all die nations 
energies of the human mind. The answers were little 
eonnected and unintelligible, sometimes seeming to exhibit 
tiie finest subtlety of savage cunning, and at others appear- 
ing to possess the mental helplessness of the most al];^ect 
fttoity. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" I am not prone to weeping, at our lex 
Commonly are :— 

Bnt I have 
That honourable grief lodged here, whieh bums 
'Worse than tears drown." WMter*i Tale. 

If the pen of a compiler, like that we wield, possessed die 
iMchanical power of the stage, it would be easy to shift the 
aeanea of this legend, as rapidly and effectively as is 
Mquired for its right understanding, and for the proper 
maintenance of its interest. That which cannot be done 



with the magical aid of machinery^ miut be attempted by 
less ambitious and, we fear, by far less efficacious means. 

At the same early hour of the day, and at no' great dis** 
tance from the spot where Dudley announced his good £3x<r 
tune to his brother Ring, another morning meeting ha^ 
place between persons of the same blood and connecticms. 
From the instant when the pale light that precedes the day- 
was ftrst seen in the hearens, the windows and doors of 
the considerable dwelling on the opposite side of the valley, 
had been imharred. Ere the glow of the sun had gilded^ 
the sky 'over the outline of the eastern woods, this example 
of industry and providence was followed by the inmates of 
every house in die village, or on the surrounding hills ^ 
and by the time the golden globe itself was visible above 
the trees, there was not a human being in all that settle, 
ment, of proper age and health, who was not actively afoot* 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the dwelling we have^ 
particularly named was the present habitation of Mark 
Heathcote. Though age had sapped the foundations of hist 
strength, and had nearly dried the channels of his existence, 
the venerable religionist still lived. While his physical 
perfection had been gradually giving way before the ordi- 
nary decay of nature, the moral man was but little alteied% 
It is even probable that his visions of futurity were less, 
dimmed by the mists of carnal interests than when last 
seen, and that the spirit had gained some portion of that 
energy which had certainly been abstracted from the more 
oorporeal parts of his existence. At the hour already 
named, the Puritan was seated in the piazza, which 
stretched along the whole front of a dwelling that^ how- 
ever it might be deficient in architectural proportions^ was 
not wanting in the more substantial comforts of a spadoos 
and commodious frontier residence. In order to obtain a 
faithful portrait of a man so intimately connected with our 
tale, the reader will fancy him one who had numbefed 
fourscore and ten years, with a visage on which deep and 
constant mental striving had wrought many and meaning 
furrows, a form that trembled while it yet exhibited the. 
ruins of powerful limbs and flexible muscles, and a comu 
lenanee in which ascetic reflections had engraved a ae-i 
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Yerity that was but faintly relieved by the gleamings of a 
natural kindness^ which no acquired habits^ nor any traces 
of metaphysical thought^ could ever entirely erase. Across 
diis picture of venerable and self-mortifying age, the first 
rays of the sun were now softly cast, lighting a dimmed 
eye and a furrowed face with a look of brightness and 
peace. Perhaps the blandness of the expression belonged 
as much to the season and hour, as to the habitual character 
<ri the man. This benignancy of feature, unusual rather 
m its strength than in its existence, might have been 
heightened by the fact that his spirit had just wrought in 
prayer, in the circle of his children and dependents, ere 
they left those retired parts of the building where they had 
found rest and security during the night. Of the former, 
none known and cherished in the domestic circle had been 
absent; and the ample provision that was making for the 
momllng meal sufficiently showed that the number of tbj? 
ktter had in no degree diminished since the seader was 
familiar with the domestic economy of his household. 

^Tirne had produced no very striking alteration in the 
appearance of Content. It is true that the brown hue 
of his features had deepened, and that his frame was be. 
ginning to lose some of its elasticity and ease of action, in 
the more measured movements^ of middle age. But the 
governed temperament of the individual had always kept 
the animal in perfect subjection. Even his earlier days 
had rather exhibited the promise than the performance of 
the ordinary youthful qualities. Mental gravity had long 
before produced a corresponding physical effect. In refer- 
ence to his exterior, it might be said, in the language of 
the painter, that, without having wrought any change in form 
and proportions, the colours had been mellowed by time. 
A few hairs of grey were sprinkled, here and there, around 
his brow, but it was as moss gathers on the stones of the 
edifice, rather furnishing evidence of its increased adhesion 
. and stability^ than denoting any symptoms of decay. 

Not so with his gentle and devoted partner. That 
softness and sweetness of air which had first touched the 
heart of Content, was still to be seen, though it existed 
andd the traces of a constant and a corroding grief. ' The 
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freshnesB of youth had; departed^ i^d in iti pllK^ wts 
naiUe the more lasting, and^ in her ca8e> the more eflfeetiag 
beauty of expreasion. The eye of Ruth had loat nmie of 
its gentleness, and her smile still continued kind and 
ftttEBCtiye: but the former was often painfully Tacan!^, 
seeming to look inward upon those secret and widiering 
sources of sorrow that were deeply and almost mystmously 
seated in her heart ; while the latter resembled the ccAA 
brightness of that planet^ which illumines objects by repd^i 
ling die borrowed lustre from its own bosom. The 
matronly form^ the feminine beaming of the countenance^ 
and the melodious voice remained : but the first had beoi 
shaken till it stood on the very verge of a premature 
decay ; the second had a mingling of anxious care in its 
blandest expresdon; and the last was sddom without 
that fearful thrill which so deeply affects the senses^ by 
ocAveying to the understanding a meaning so fore^ from 
the words. And yet an uninterested and ordinary observer 
might not have seen^ in the faded comeliness and blighted 
maturity of the matron^ more than the every day signs 
that betray the turn in the tide of human life. As be- 
fitted such a subject^ the colouring of sorrow hadlseen 
traced by a hand too delicate to leave the lines visible to 
every vulgar eye. Like the master touches of art> her 
grief^ as it was beyond the sympathies^ so it lay beyond 
the ken of those^ whom excellence may fail to excite^ or 
in whom absence can deaden affections. Still her feelings 
were true to all who had any claims on her love. The 
predominance of wasting grief over the more genial springs 
of her enjoyments^ only went to prove hoiy much greater 
is the infiuenoe of the' generous than the selfish qualities of 
our nature in a heart that is truly endowed with tender** 
ness. It is scarcely necessary to say that this g^itle and 
oonstant womm sorrowed for her ofispring. 

Had Ruth Heathcote known that the child ceased to 
live^ it would not have been difficult for one of her faith lo , 
have deposited her regrets, by the side of hopes diat weve 
so justifiable^ in the grave of the innocent. But die fivfng 
death to which her offiipring mig^t be condemned wm 
nrdy abs^t from h«r thoughts* She listened • to tlM 
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iDWdBifi of resignation^ which were heard flawing firom 
li|»s she loved^ with the fondness of a woman and the 
meekness of a Christian ;' a^d then^ even while the holf 
lasflons were still sounding in her e8r8> the workings of an 
unooaquerable nature led her insidiously back to the sorrow 
of a mother. 

The imagination of this devoted and feminine being had 

never possessed an undue control over her reason. Her 

visions of happiness^ with the man whom her judgment 

not less than her inclination approved> had been such aa 

experience and religion might justify. But she was now 

fated to learn there is a fearful poetry in sorrow which can 

sketch with a grace and an imaginative power that no 

feebler efforts of a heated fancy can equal. She heard the 

sweet breathing of her slumbering infant in the whispering 

of the summer airs ; its plaints came to her ears amid the 

bowlings of the gale; while the eager question and fond reply 

were mixed up with the most ordinary intercourse of her 

own household. To her the laugh of cliildish happiness^ 

that ofiten came on the still air of evening from the ham* 

let> soimded like the voice of mourning, and scarce tak 

infantile sport met her eye that did not bring with it a 

pang of anguish. Twice, since the events of the inroad, 

had she been a mother, and, as if an eternal blight rested 

on her hopes, the little creatures to whom she had given 

birth ^ept side by side near the base of the ruined block; 

Thither she often went, but it was rather to be the vietim 

of those cruel imi^es of her fancy than as a mourner. Her 

visions of the dead were calm and even consolatory ; but if 

ever her thoughts mounted to the abodes of eternal peace; 

and her fancy essayed to embody the forms of the blessed^ 

her mental eye sought her who was not, rather than those 

who were believed to be secure in their felicity. Wasting 

and delusory as were these glimpses of the mind, there 

were others far more harrowing because they pres^ted 

themselves with more of the coarse and certain features of 

tbe world. It was the common, and perhaps it was the 

better opinion of the inhabitants of the vaUey, that death 

had early sealed the fate of those who had fallen into the 

iMtPds. of. the savages on the occasion of the inroad. Sneh 
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a result was in oonfonnity with the known practiees and 
ruthless passions of the conquerors^ who seldom spared ^i£t, 
unless to render revenge more cruelly refined^ or to bring 
consolation to some bereaited mother of the tribe by oil- 
ing a substitute for the dead in the person of a captiTe. It 
was a relief to picture the face of the laughing cherub in 
the clouds ; or to listen to its light footstep in the empty 
halls of the dwelling, for, in these illusive images of tfaie 
brain, suffering was confined to her own bosom. Bat 
when stem reality usurped the place of fancy, and she saw 
her living daughter, shivering in the wintry blasts, or sinking 
beneath the fierce heats of the climate, cheerless in the 
desolation of female servitude, and suffering meekly the lot 
of physical weakness beneath a savage master, she endured 
an anguish that was graduaUy exhausting the springs of 
life. 

Though the father was not alti^ether exempt from 
similar sorrow, it beset him less ceaselessly. He knew how 
to struggle with the workings of his mind as became a man. 
Though strongly impressed with the belief that the oaptives 
had early been put beyond the readi of sufi^ring, he had 
neglected no duty which tenderness to his sorrowing part.*> 
^er, parental love, or Christian duty, could require at his 
hands. 

' The Indians had retired on the crust of the snow; 'and 
with the thaw every foot-print or sign by which such wary 
foes might be traced had vanished. It remained matter of 
doubt to what tribe, or even to what nation, the marauders 
belonged. The peace of the colony had not yet been 
openly broken, and the inroad had been rather a violent 
and fierce symptom of the evils that were contemplated, 
than the actual commencement of the ruthless hostilities 
which had since ravaged the frontier. But, while policy 
had kept the colonists' quiet, private affection omitted no 
rational means of effecting the restoration of the sufferers, 
in the event of their having been spared. 

Scouts had passed among the conspiring and but half 
peaceable tribes nearest to the settlement, and rewards and 
menaces had both been- liberally- used, in order to ascer. 
tain the character of the savages who had laid waste- the 
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valley, as well as the more interesting fortunes of their 
hapless yictims. Every expedient to detect the truth had 
failed. The Narragansetts affirmed that their constant 
enemies the Mohicans, acting' with their customary trea- 
chery, had plundered their English . friends ; while the 
Molidcans vehemently threw hack the imputation on the 
•Narragansetts. At other times, some Indians affected to 
jnake dark allusions to the hostile feelings of fierce war- 
jiors, who, under the name of the Five Nations, were 
^own to reside within the limits of the Dutch colony of 
New Netherlands, and to dwell upon the jealousy of the 
pale-faces who spoke a language different from that of the 
Yengeese.* In short, enquiry* had produced no result; 
'and Content, when he did permit his fancy to represent 
Ills daughter as still livings was forced to admit the proha- 
•bility that she might he huried far in the ocean of wilder- 
ness, which then covered most of the surface of this 
eontinent. 

Once, indeed, a rumour of an exciting nature reached 
Ae family. An itinerant trader, hound from the wilds of 
the interior to a mart on the Sea- shore, had entered the 
•valley.' He brought with him a report that a child, an- 
swering in some respects to the appearance which might 
now be supposed to belong to her who was lost, was living 
nmong the savages on the banks of the smaller lakes of the 
adjoining colony. The distance to this spot wits great, 
the path led through a thousand dangers, and the result 
was far from certain. Yet it quickened hopes which had 
long been dormant. Riith never urged any request that 
'might involve serious hazard on her husband, and for 
many months the latter had even ceased to speak on the 
'sabject. Still nature was working powerfully within him. 
His eyes, at all times reflecting and calm, grew more 

* Hie colony of New York was originally a Dutch settlement Great jea- 
lousy existed' between the Hollanders and English, and there were constant 
disputes on the subject of boundaries. The former claimed the country be- 
tween the Connecticut river and Chesapeake Bay, which included the present 
states of Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, sa\d part of Con. 
"^necticut As this wide belt of territory separated the English settlements of 
the North from those of the South, the first got the appellation of New 
England to distinguish it firom that of its Dutch neighboun, a name ihat ii stlil 
retaiog. 
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thoughtful — <- deeper lines of care gadieved about hit brow 
— and at length melancholy took posaeasion of a eounle- 
nance that was usually so placid. 

It was at this precise period that Eben Dudley chose to 
urge the suit he had always pressed^ after his own desultory 
fashion, on the decision of Faith. One of those welLor- 
dered accidents which^ from time to time^ had brongfat the 
gii4 and the young borderer in private conversation^ en- 
abled him to effect his design with sufficient cleamesB. 
Faith heard him without betraying any of her ordinary 
waywardness^ and answered widi as litlie prevaricatiMi as 
the subject seemed to demand. 

'' This is wen, Eben Dudley/' she said, <^ and it is no 
more than an honest girl hath a right to hear, from one 
who hath taken as many means as thou to get into her H- 
vour. But he who would have his life tormented by me 
hath a solemn duty to do ere I listen to his wishes." 

<' I have been in the lower towns and studied their man. 
ner of life, and I have been upon the scouts of the cridny, 
to keep the Indians in their wigwams^'' returned her sidtQa% 
endeavouring to recount the feats of manliness that might 
reasonably be expected of one inclined to venture on so 
hazardous an experiment as matrimony. '< The bargain 
with the young Captain for the hill-lot, and for a viUage 
homestead, is drawing near a dose ; and as the neighbwflre 
will not be backward at the stone-bee^ or the raisings I see 
nothing to >" 

*^ Thou deceivest thyself, observant Dudley^" interropled 
the girl^ *' if thou believest eye of thine can see that wfatefa 
is to be sought, ere one and the same fortune shi^ be die 
property of thee and me. Hast noted, Eben, the mannsr 
in which the cheek of the Madam hath paled, and how her 
.eye is getting sunken^ since the time when the fur trader 
tarried with us, the week of the storm ?" 

'^|I cannot say that there is much change in the wearinh^of 
the Madam^ within the bearing of my memory," answef^ 
Dudley, who was never remarkable for minute observuffons 
of this nature, however keen he might prove in subjects 
more intimately connected with his daily pursuita. *^' fSie 
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i& not yoang and blooming as thou. Faith ; nor is it often 
that we see " 

'^ I tell thee, man, that sorrow preyeth upon her form, 
and that she liveth but in the memory of the lost infant i" 

" This is carrying mourning beyond the bounds of rea- 
son. The child is at peace ; as is thy brother, Whittal, 
.heyond aU manner of question. That we have not disco, 
vered their bones is owing to the fire, which left but little 
tateUof " 

*^ Thy head is a charnel-house^ dull Dudley, but this 
pictoie of its furniture shall not suffice for me. The man 
who is to be my husband must have a feeling for a mother's 
.sorrows!" 

'^ What is now getting uppermost in thy mind. Faith? Is 
it lor me to bring back the dead to life, or to place a child 
that hath been lost so many years, once more in the arms 
of its parents ? " 

f' It is. — Nay, open not thine eyes, as if light were 
first breaking into the darkness of a douded brain ! I re- 
^peaty it is ! " 

'^ I 'am glad that we have got to these open declarations, 
for too much of my life hath been already wasted in un- 
settled gallanting, when sound wisdom, and the example of 
all around me, have shown that in order to become the fa- 
ther of a famUy, and to be esteemed for a substantial set- 
. tier, I shoul^ have both deared and wived some years ago. 
I wish to deal justly by all, and having given thee reason 
to think that ttie day might come when we should live to« 
vgeCber, as is fitting in people of our condition, I fdt it a 
duty to ask thee to share my chances ; but now that thou 
dealest in impossibilities, it is needful to seek elsewhere.*' 

'^ This hath ever been thy way, when a good understand- 

IKig hath been established between us. Thy mind is ever 

getting into some discontent, and then blame is heaped 

op one who rarely doth any thing that should in reason 

offend thee. What madness maketh thee dream that I ask 

. impossibilities ! Surdy, Dudley, thou canst not hav^ 

; lifted the manner in which the nature of the Madam is giv^. 

. j|)g way before the consuming heat of her grief; thou canst 

not look into the sorrow of woman, or thou wouldst have 

Q 2 
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listened with more, kindneas to a plan of travelling the 
woods for a short season, in order that it might he knowB, 
whether she of whom the trader spoke is the lost one of 
our family, or the child of some stranger ! " 

Though Faith spoke with vexation, she also spoke with 
feeling. Her dark eye swam in tears, and the colour of 
her brown cheek deepened, until her companion saw new 
reasons to forget his discontent in sympathies, which, how- 
ever obtuse they might be, were never entirely dormant. 

'' If a journey of a few hundred miles be all thou 
askest, girl, why speak in parables?" he good-naturedly 
replied. " The kind word was not wanting to put me on 
such a trail. We will be married on the Sabbath, and^ 
please Heaven, the Wednesday — or the Saturday at most, 
—shall see me on the path of the western trader." 

.''No delay. Thou ^ must depart with the sun. The 
more active thou provest on the journey, the sooner wilt 
thou have the power to make me repent a foolish deed.'' 

But Faith had been persuaded to relax a little from this 
severity. They were married on the Sabbath, and the 
following day Content and Dudley left the valley, in quest 
of the distant tribe on which the scion of another stock was 
said to have been so violently engrafted. 

It is needless to dwell on the dangers and privations of 
such an expedition. The Hudson, the Delaware and the 
Susquehannah, rivers that were then better known in tales 
than to the inhabitants of New England, were all crossed ; 
and after a painful and hazardous journey, the adventurer* 
reached the first of that collection of small interior lakes, 
whose banks are now so beautifully decorated with villagea 
and farms; Here, in the bosom of savage tribes, and &u 
posed to every danger of field and flood, sc^ported only by 
bis hopes, and by the presence of a stout companion that 
hardships or idanger could not easily subdue, the father 
diligently sought his child. 

At length a people were found, who held a captive that 
answered the description of the trader. We shall not 
dwell on the feelings with which Content approached the 
village that contained this little descendant of a white race. 
Htf had not concealed his errand, and the sacred charactev 
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in'^ich he came^ found pity and respect even among 
those barbarous tenants of the wilderness. A deputation 
of ibe diiefs received him in the skirts of their clearing. 
He was conducted to a wigwam^ where a council-fire was 
lighted^ and an interpreter opened the subject^ by placing 
the amoujtt of the ransotn oflfered^ and the professions of 
peace with which the strangers camey in the fairest light 
before his auditors. It is not usual for the American 
savage easily to loosen his hold on one naturalised in his 
tribe. But the meek ur and noble confidence of Content 
touched the latent qualities of those generous though fierce, 
children of the woods. The girl was sent for^ that she 
might stand in the presence of the elders of the nation. 

No language can paint the sensation with which Content 
first looked upon this adopted daughter of the savages. 
The years aikl sex were in accordance with his wishes^ 
but, in place of the golden hair and azure eyes of the 
cherub he had lost, there appeared a girl in whose jet black 
ti^esses and equally daric organs of sight, he might better 
trace a descendant of the French of the Canadas, than one 
Sprung from his own Saxon lineage. The father was not 
quick of mind in the ordinary occupations Of life, but 
nature waa now big within liim. There needed no second 
glance to say how cruelly his hopes had been deceived. A 
•mothered groan ttruggled from his chest, and then his 
selfi-command returned with the imposing grandeur of 
Christian resignation. He arose, and thanking the chiefs 
lor their indulgence, he made no secret of the mistake by 
which he had been led so far on a fruitless errand. ^Vhile 
speaking, the signs and gestures of Dudley gave him reason 
to believe that his companion had something of importance 
to ctoimunioate. In a private interview, the latter sug.. 
getted the expediency of conceaimg the truth, and of 
rescuing the child they had in fact discovered, from the 
hands of her barbarous masters. It was now too late to 
practise a deception that might have availed for this object, 
had the stern prindplea of Content permitted the artifice* 
But transferring some portion of the interest which he felt 
for the fortunes of his own ofikpring, to that of the un.* 
known parent, who, like himself, most probably mourned 

Q 3 
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the uncertain fate of the girl before him^ he tendered die' 
ransom intended for Ruth in behalf of the captive. It was 
rejected. Disappointed in both their objects, the adven* 
tarers were obliged to quit the village wi^ weary feet vAd 
still heavier hearts. 

If any who read these pt^es have ever felt the agonj' 
of suspense^ in a matter involving the best of human af^. 
fections^ they will know how to appreciate the suflferinga 
of the mother^ during the month that her husband wa« 
absent on this holy errand. At times hope brightened 
around her hearty until the glow of pleasure was again 
mantling on her cheeky and playing in her mild blue eye. 
The first week of the adventure was one almost of happi* 
ness. The hazards of the journey were neariy forgotten in 
its anticipated results; and, though occasional apprehensionB 
quickened the pulses of one whose system answered so 
fearfully to the movements of the spirit, there was a pre. 
dominance of hope in all her anticipations. She again, 
passed among her maidens, with a mien in which joy was 
struggling with the meekness of subdued habits, and her 
smiles once more began to beam with renovated happhless. 
To his dying day, old Mark Heathcote never forgot the 
sudden sensation Uiat was created by the soft laugh, thai 
on some unexpected occasion came to his ear from thfe 
lips of his son's wife. Though years had elapsed between 
the moment when that unwonted sound was heard, and 
the time at which the action of the tale now stands, he 
had never heiird it repeated. To heighten the feelings 
which were now uppermost in the mind of Ruth, when 
within a day's march of the village to which he was going. 
Content had found means to send the tidings of his 
prospects of success. It was over all these renewed wishes 
that disappointment was to throw its chill, and it w» 
affections thus revived that were to be again blighted by 
the cruellest of all withering influences, that of disappointed 
hope. 

Content and Dudley reached ihe deserted clearing, on 
their return to the valley, near the hour of the setting sun. 
Their path led through this opening on the moantain dde, 
and there was one point among ihe bushes; from whkh the 
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lidl^ngB that had already arisen from the ashes of 'the 
buraing might he distinctly seen. Until now the hushand 
and father had helieved himself equal to any effort that 
doty might require in .the progress of this mournful 
service. But here he paused^ and communicated a wish 
to his companion that he would go ahead and hreak the 
nature . of the deception that had led them so far on a 
fruitless mission. Perhaps Content was himself ignorant 
of all he wished, or to what unskilful hands he had 
confided a commission of so extraordinary delicacy. He 
merely felt his own inability, and^ with a weakness that 
may find some apology in his feelings, he saw his com- 
panion depart without instructions, or indeed without any 
other guide than Nature. 

,. Though Faith had hetrayed no marked uneasiness during 
the: absence of the travellers, her quick eye was the first to 
discover the form of her husband^ as he came with a tired 
4itep across the fields, in the direction of the dwellings. 
{iOng ere Dudley reached the house, every one of its in- 
vffiat&s were assembled in the piazza. This was no meeting 
^turbulent delight, or of clamorous greetings. The ad- 
.Fontjorer drew near amid a silence so oppressive, that it 
litlerly disconcerted a studied project by which he had 
hoped to announce his tidings in a manner suited to the 
,4i6C|uuon* His hand was on the gate of the little court, 
.iftd BtiU none spoke ; his foot was on the low step, and no 
yoieo bade him welcome. The looks of the little group 
yfete rather fixed on the features of Ruth, than on the per- 
son of him who approached. Her face was pallid as death, 
her eye contracted, but filled with the mental effort that 
sustained her^ and her lip scarce trembled, as, in obedience 
to a feeling still stronger than the one which had so long 
;Op|>re8sed her, she exclaimed — 
. *^ Eben Dudley, where hast thou left my husband } " 

^' The young Captain was a-foot weary, and he tarried 
in the second growth on the hill ; but so brave a walker 
. Oannot be far behind. We shall see him soon^ at the open- 
ing by the dead beech ; and it is there that I recommend 
ih» Madam——" 

" It was thoughtful in Heathcote, and like his usual 

Q 4 
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ki^ness, to devise this well-meant caution ! *' said Ruthy 
across whose countenance a smile so radiant passed^ that 
it imparted the expression which is believed to characterise 
the peculiar benignancy of angels. " Still it was unneoes. 
sary ; he should have known that we place our strength on 
the Rock of Ages. Tell roe^ in what manner hath ray 
precious one borne the exceeding weariness of thy tangled 
route?" 

'The wandering glance of the messenger had gone from* 
face to face, until it became fastened on die couutenaoce of 
his own wife, in a settled unmeaning gaze. 

" Nay, Faith hath demeaned well, both, as my assistant 
and as thy partner, and thou mayest see that her comeli- 
ness is in no degree changed. And did the precious babe 
falter in this weary passage, or did she retard thy move- 
ments by her fretfulness? But I know thy nature, man;' 
she hath been borne over many long miles of mountain-side 
and treacherous swamp, in thine own vigorous arms. Thou 
answerest not, Dudley !" exclaimed Ruth, taking the alarm> 
and laying a hand firmly on the shoulder of him she ques* 
tioned, as, forcing his half-averted face to meet her eye^ 
she seemed to read his soul. 

The muscles of the sun-burnt and strong features of the 
borderer worked involuntarily ; his broad chest swelled to 
its utmost expansion ; big burning drops rolled out upon 
his brown cheeks, and then, taking the arm of Ruth in 
one of his own powerful hands, he compelled her to release 
her hold, with a firm but respectful exercise of his strength^ 
and thrusting the form of his own wife aside without ce-i 
remony, he passed through the circle and entered the dwell<« 
ing with the tread of a giant. 

The head of Ruth dropped upon her bosom, the paleness 
again came over her cheeks, and it was then that the in* 
ward look of the eye might first be seen, which afterwards 
became so constant and so painful an expression in her 
countenance. From that hour, to the time in which the 
family of the Wish-Ton. Wish is again brought immedi«* 
ately before the reader, no farther rumours were ever heard 
to lessen or to increase the wasting regrets of her bosom. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Sir, he hath never fed of the dainties that are bred in a book ; he hath 
not- eaten paper, as it were ; he hath not drunk ink ; his iptellect is not re-' 
plenished ^ be is only an animal, only sensible in the duller parts. 

Lovers Lab7ur*$ Lost. 

'^ HfiRB comcth Faith^ to bring us tidings of the hamlet^''* 
said the husband of the woman whose character we have 
so feebly sketched^ as he took his seat in the piazza^ at the 
early hour and in the group already mentioned. ^' The 
Ensign hath been abroad in the hills^ throughout the nighty 
with a chosen party of our people^ and perchance she hath 
been sent with tiie substance of the tidings they haye 
gathered concermng the unknown trail. ^' 

" The heavy-footed Dudley hath scarce mounted to the 
dividing ridge^ where, report goeth, the prints of moccasins 
were seen," observed a young man^ who in his person bore 
all the evidences of an active and healthful manhood. 
" Of what service is the scouting that faileth of the neces- 
sary distance by the weariness of its leader ?'* 

'^ If thou believest, boy, that thy young foot is equal to 
eoutend with the sinews of £ben Dudley, there may be 
occasion to show the magnitude of thy error, ere the danger 
of thia Indian outbreaking shall pass away. Thou art too 
stubborn of will, Mark, to be yet trusted with the leading 
of parties that may hold the safety of all who dwell in the 
Wish-Ton-Wish within their keeping." 

The young man looked displeased ; but, fearful that his 
father might observe and misinterpret his humour into a 
personal disrespect, he turned away, permitting his frowning 
eye to rest, for an instant, on the timid and stolen glance 
of a maiden, whose cheek was glowing like the eastern sky, 
as she busied herself with the preparations of the breakfast- 
table. 

^^ What welcome news dost bring from the sign of the 
Whip-Poor- Will ? " .Content asked of the woman, who had 
now come within the litde gate of his court. '^ Hast seen 
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the Ensign^ since the party took the hill paths ? — or ia it 
aonoe traveller who hath charged thee with matter for owr 
ears?" 

" Eye of mine hath not seen the man since he girded 
himself with the sword of office/' retamed Faith^ enteriag 
the piazza, and nodding salutation to those around hcv ; 
^^ and as for strangers, when the clock shall strike noon^ it 
will he one month to the day that the last of them was 
housed within my doors. But I complain not of the wairt 
of custom, as the Ensign would never quit the har and his 
gossip to go into the mountain-lots so long as diere was one 
to fill his years with the marvels of the old countries, or 
even to discourse of the home-stirrings of the colonics 
themselves." 

'^ Thou speakest lightly. Faith, of one who merits thy 
respect and thy duty." 

> The eye of the former studied the meek countenance of 
her from whom this reproof came, with an intenseneas and 
a melancholy that showed her thoughts were on other 
matters, and then, as if suddenly recalled to what had 
passed, she resumed •— 

^' Truly, what with duty to the man as a hushand, and 
respect to him as an officer of the colony. Madam Heathcote> 
the task is not of easy hearing. If the King's represent* 
fttive had given the colours to my hrother Reuhen, and left 
the Dudley with the halberd in his hand, the preferment 
would have been ample for one of his qualities^ and all the 
better for the credit of the settlement.'* 

^^ The Governor distributed his favour according to the 
advice of men competent to distinguish merit," • said Con- 
tent. << Eben was foremost in the bloody affiur among the 
people of the Plantations, where his manhood was of good 
example to all in company. Should he continue as faithM 
and as valiant, thou mayst yet live to see thyself the conaort 
of a captain!" 

- ^'Not for glory gained in this night's marchings for 
yonder cometh the man, with a sound body, and seemtngly 
with the stomach of a Cssar — ay, and I'll answer for it, 
of a regiment too ! It is no trifle that will satisfy his ap- 
petite after t>ne of these — ha ! pray Heaven the feUsw be 
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not birmed ; tnlj, he hath our neighbour Ergot in at- 
temlance.*' 

** There is other than he^ too^ for one conieth in the rear, 
whose gait and air is unknown to me — the trail hath been 
^fjVLtk, and Dudley leadeth a captive ! A savage^ in his 
pamt and cloak of skin, is taken." 

* This assertion caused all to rise, for the excitement of an 
apprehended inroad was still strong in the minds of those 
fltdttded people. Not a syllable more was uttered until the 
scout and his companion were before them. 

The quick glance of Faith had scanned the person of 
her husband, and^ resuming her spirits with the certainty 
^t he was unharmed^ she was the first to greet him with 
words. 

''How now. Ensign Dudley?" said the woman, quite 
vexed that she had unguardedly betrayed a greater interest 
m his welfare than she might always deem prudent — 
^'how now. Ensign; hath the campaign ended with no 
better trophy than this ? *' 

« • " The fellow is not a chief, nor, by his step and dull look^ 
even a warrior ; but he was, nevertheless, a lurker nigh the 
settlements, and it was thought prudent to bring him in/' 
IBtoned the husband, addressing himself to Content, while 
he uiswefed the salutation of his wife with a sufficiently 
brief nod. " My own scouting hath brought nothing to 
light, but my brother Ring hath fallen on the trail of thia 
effigy of a man, and it is not a little that we are puzzled in 
probing, as the good Doctor Ergot calleth it, into the 
meaning of his errand." 

• *' Of what tribe may the savage be ? " 

" There hath been discussion among us on that matter," 
fetumed Dudley, with an oblique glance of the eye towards 
the physician. ''Some have said he is a Narragansett^ 
wlale others think he cometh of a stock still farther east." 

" In giving that opiiuon, I spoke merely of his secondary 
or acquired habits," interrupted Ergot ; " for, having re- 
fesence to his original, the man is assuredly a white. " 

" A white ! " repeated all around him. 

" Beyond a cavil, as may be seen by divers particulars in 
Jda outward conformation^ viz. in the shape of the head. 
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the musclefl of the anns and of the legs^ the air and gait^' 
besides sundry other signs that are famihar to men who 
have made the pbysioal peculiarities of the two races their 
study." 

" One of which is this ! " continued Dudley^ throwing 
up the robe of the captive^ and giving his companions the 
ocular eyidence which had so satisfactorily removed a]l his 
own doubts. ^' Though the colour of the skin may not be 
proof positive, like that named by our neighbour Ei^t, it 
is still something towards helping a man of little learning 
to make up an opinion in such a matter. " 

'•'Madam!" exclaimed Faith, so suddenly as to cause 
her she addressed to start, ''for the sake of Heaven's 
mercy, let the maidens bring soap and water, that the face 
of this man be cleansed of its paint." 

" What foolishness is thy brain set upon ? " rejoined the 
Ensign, who had latterly afl^ted some of that superior 
gravity which might be supposed to belong to his official 
station. >' We are not now under the roof of the Whip- 
Poor* Will, wife of minef, but in the presence of those who 
need none of thy suggestions to give proper forms to anr 
examination of office.*' 

Faith heeded no reproof. Instead of waiting for others 
to perform that which she had desired, she applied hersdf 
to the task with a dexterity that had been acquired by long 
practice, and a zeal that seemed awakened by some extra- 
ordinary emotion. In a minute the colours had disappeared 
from the features of the captive ; and though deeply tanned 
by exposure to an American sun and to sultry winds, his 
face was unequivocally that of one who owed his origin to 
an European ancestry. The movements of the eager 
woman were watched with curious interest by all present; 
and when the short task was ended, a murmur of surprise 
broke simultaneously from every lip. 

" There is meaning in this masquerade," observed Con- 
tent, who had long and intently studied the dull and un* 
gainly countenance that was exposed to his scrutiny by the 
operation. '<I have heard of Christian men who have 
sold themselves to gain, and who, forgetting religion and 
the love of their race, have been known to league with the 
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axvage, in order to pursue rapine in the settlements. This 
wretch hath the subtlety of one of the French of ,the Ca. 
nadas in his eye" 

'* Away ! away ! " cried Faith^ forcing herself in front 
of the speaker^ and by placing her two hands on the shaven 
crown of the prisoner^ forming a sort of shade to his fea- 
tures^ — " away with all folly about the Frenchers and 
wicked leagues ! This is no plotting miscreant^ but a 
stricken innocent ! Whittal^ my brother Whittal^ dost 
know me ? " 

The tears rolled down the cheeks of the wayward wo- 
man, as she gazed into the face of her witless Mlatiye^ 
whose eye lighted with one of its occasional ^eamingfs 
of intelligence, and who indulged in a low vacant laugh^ 
ere he answered her earnest interrogatory. 

'' Some speak like men from over sea," he said, '^ and 
seme speak like men of the woods. Is there such a thing 
as bear's meat,' or a mouthful of hominy, in the wig* 
wam ? " 

Had the voice of one long known to be in the grave 
broken on the ears of the family, it would scarcely have 
produced a deeper sensation, or have quickened the blood 
more violently about their hearts, than this sudden and ut- 
terly unexpected discovery of the character of their captive. 
Wonder and awe held them mute for a time, end then 
(Ruth. was seen standing before the restored wanderer, her 
hands clasped in the attitude of petition, her eye contracted 
and imploring, and her whole person expressive of the sus- 
pense and excitement which had roused her long latent 
emotions to agony. 

*' Tell me," said a thrilling voice, that might have 
quickened the intellect of one even duller than the man 
addressed, '^ as thou hast pity in thy heart, tell me, if my 
babe yet live ? " 

'^ 'Tis a good babe,*' returned the other; and then 
laughing again, in his own vacant and unmeaning man* 
ner, he bent his eyes with a species of stupid wonder on 
Faith, in whose appearance there was far less change than 
in the speaking but wasted countenance of her who stood 
immediately before him. 
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''Give kave^ dearest Madam^" inteipos^ the daters 
'' I know the nature of the boy^ and could ever do mote 
with him than any other." 

But diia request was useless. The frame of themothel*, 
in its present state of excitement^ was unequal to further 
effort. Sinking into the watchful arms of Content^ ^l^ 
was borne away, and for a minute the anxious interest cpf 
the handmaidens left none but the men on the piazza. ^ 

'< Whittal, my old playfellow, Whittal Ring! " said the 
son of Content, advancing with a humid eye to take the hand 
o€ the prisoner ; " hast forgotten, man, the companion of 
thy early days ? It is young Mark Heathcote that speaks*'* 

The other looked up into his countenance, for a moment, 
with a reviving recollection ; but, shaking his head, he 
drew back in marked displeasure, muttering, loud enough 
to be heard, — 

'' Wliat a false liar is a pale-face ! Here is one <^ the 
tall rogues wishing to pass for a loping boy ! '* 

What more he uttered his auditors never knew, for he 
changed his language to some dialect of an Indian tribe. 

'' The mind of the unhappy youth hath even been more 
blunted by exposure and the usages of a savage life, than 
by Nature," said Content, who, with most of the others, 
had been recalled by his interest in the examination to the 
•cene they had momentarily quitted. " Let his sister deal 
tenderly with the lad, and in Heaven's good time shall we 
learn the truth." 

The feeling of the father clothed his words with autho- 
rity. The eager group gave place, and son^ething like the 
solemnity of an official examination succeeded to the irre- 
gular and hurried interrogatories which had first broken on 
the dull intellect of the recovered wanderer. 

The dependants took their stations in a circle, around the 
diair of the Puritan, by whose side was placed Contettit, 
while Faith induced her brother to be seated on the step 
of the piazza, in a manner that all might hear. The at- 
tention of the half-virit himself was drawn from the form- 
ality of the arrangement, by placing food in his hands. 

^^ And now, Whittal, I would know," commenced the 
ready woman, when a deep silence denoted the intereat of 
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the. auditors^ ''^I would know^ if thou rememberest the 
dfty I clad thee in garments of boughten doth from over 
sea^ and how fond thou wast of being seen among the kine 
in colours so gay." 

The young man looked up in her face^ as if the tones of 
her voice gave him pleasure ; but instead of making any 
feply he preferred to munch the breads with which she had 
endeavoured to lure him back to their ancient confidence. 

^' Surely^ boy, thou canst not so soon have forgotten the 
gift I bought with the hard earnings of a wheel that turned 
at night. The tail of yon peacock is not finer than thou 
then wast. But I will make thee such another garment^ 
that thou mayst go with the trainers to their weekly mus. 
ter." 

The youth dropped the robe of skin that covered the 
upper part of his body, and making a forward gesture with 
the gravity of an Indian^ he answered — 

" Whittal is a warrior on his path ; he has no time for 
the talk of the women." 

*^ Now, brother, thou forgettest the manner in which I 
was wont to feed thy hunger, when the frost pinched thee 
in the cold mornings, and at the hour when the kine needed 
thy care, else thou wouldst not call me woman." 

^' Hast ever been on the trail of a Pequot ? Knowest 
jhow to whoop among the men } " 

. *^ What is. an Indian whoop to the bleating of thy 
:flocks, or the bellowing of cattle in the bushes ! Thou 
jr^ememberest the sound of the bells, as they tingled among 
the second growth of an evening ? " 

The ancient herdsman turned his head, and seemed to 
lend his attention, as a dog listens to an approaching foot- 
step. But the gleam of recollection was quickly lost. In 
^Ihe next moment, he yielded to the more positive, and, 
pKM^sibly, more urgent demands of his appetite. 
■ ^^ Then hast thou lost the use of ears ; else thou wouldst* 
not say that thou forgettest the sound of the bells." 

^' Didst ever hear a wolf howl ?" exclaimed the other. 
'' That s a sound for a hunter ! I saw the Great Chief 
atrike the striped panther, when the boldest warrior of the 
Jtrih^ grew white as a craving pale-face at his leaps ! " 
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" Talk not to me of your ravenous beasts and great 
cbiefSj but ratber let us tbink of tbe days wben we were 
youngs and wben thou hadst deligbt in tbe sports of a 
Cbristian cbildbood. Hast forgotten^ Wbittal^ how our 
mother used to give us leave to pass tbe idle time in games 
among tbe snow ? '* 

'* Nipset bath a mother in her wigwam^ but he asketh 
no leave to "go on the hunt. He is a man ; — the next 
snow he will be a warrior." 

^' Silly boy ! This is some treachery of tbe savi^^ by 
which he has bound thy weakness with the fetters of his 
craftiness. Thy mother^ Wbittal^ was a woman of Chm* 
tlan belief^ and one of a white race ; and a kind and 
mourning mother was she over thy feeblemindedness i 
Dost not remember, unthankful of heart, bow she nursed 
thy sickly hours in boyhood, and how she administered to 
all thy bodily wants ? Who was it that fed thee when 
a-hungered, or who bad compassion on thy waywardness, 
when others tired of thy idle deeds, or grew impatient of 
thy weakness ? ** 

The brother looked for an instant at the flushed features 
of tbe speaker, as if glimmerings of some faintly distin- 
guished scenes crossed tbe visions of bis mind ; but the 
animal still predominated^ and be continued to feed. 

" This exceedeth human endurance ! " exclaimed the 
excited Faith. '^ Look into this eye, weak one, and say if 
thou knowest her who supplied tbe place of that mother 
whom thou refusest to remember; she who bath toiled for 
thy comfort, and who hath never refused to listen to all thy 
plaints, and to soften all thy sufferings ? Look at this 
eye, and speak ; dost know me ? " 

*' Certain ! " returned the other, laughing with a • half 
in'lelligent expression of recognition; **'tis a woman of 
the pale-faces, and, I warrant me, one that will never be 
satisfied till she hath all tbe furs of the Americas on her 
back, and all the venison of the woods in her kitchen. 
Didst ever bear the tradition, how that wicked race got 
into the bunting grounds, and robbed the warriors of the 
t)Ountry }" 

The disappointment of Faith made her too impaiiest 
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to lend a pkased attention to this tale ; but at that mo- 
ment a form appeared at her side^ and by a gesture di- 
rooted her to humour the temper of the wanderer. 

It was Ruth, in whose pale cheek and anxious eye all 
the intenseness of a mother's longings might he traced. 
Though so lately helpless, and 'ainking beneath her emo« 
dons, the sacred feelings which now sustained her seemed 
to supply the place of all other aid, and, as she glided past 
the listening circle, even Content himself had not believed 
it necessary to offer succour, or to interpose with remon. 
strance. Her quiet gesture seemed to s^ay, '^ Proceed, and 
show indulgence to the weakness of the young man.'* 
The rising discontent of Faith was checked by habitual 
respect, and she prepared to obey. 

'^ And what says the silly traditions of which you 
^eak ? " she added, ere the current of his dull ideas had 
time to change ita direction. 

'* 'Tis spoken by the old men in the villages, and what 
ia there said is true. You see all around you, land that is 
covered with hill and valley, and which once bore wood, 
without the fear of the axe, and over which game was 
spxead with a bountiful hand. There are runners and 
hunters in our tribe, who have been on a straight path to- 
wards the setting sun, until their legs were weary^ and their 
eyes could not see the clouds that hang over the salt lake ; 
and yet they say 'tis every where beautiful as yonder green 
mountain. Tall trees and shady woods, rivers and lakes 
filled with fish, and deer and beaver {dentiful as the sands 
on the sea shore. All this land and water the Great Spiritf 
gave to men of red skins, for them he loved, since they 
spoke truth in their tribes, were true to their fHends, hated 
their enemies, and knew how to take scalps. Now a thou- 
sand BOOWB lud come and melted since this gift was made," 
oootiBued Whittal, who spoke with the air of one chaiged 
with the narration of a grave tradition, though he probably 
did no more than relate what many repetitions had ren- 
demd familiar to his inactive mind; '^and yet none but- 
ied*skins were seen to hunt the moose, or to go on the 
war-path. Then the Great Spirit grew angry ; he hid his 
fane iiom hit diildieni because they quaneUed* among 
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themselves. Big canoes came out of the rising ilun^ and 
hrought a hungry and wicked people into the. land. At 
first the strangers spoke soft and complainings 'like'W6m6n. 
They hegged room for a few wigwams/ and said If the 
warriors wovld give them groond to plant^ they would ask 
their God to look upon the red men. But when they grew 
strong, they forgot their words^ and made Ifats of therik- 
selves. Oh, they are widced knaves ! A ptde-face li a 
panther. When a-hungered you can hear him whitiing fii 
the bushes like a strayed infant ; but when you come within 
his leap, beware of tooth and claw ! " 

/^ This evil-minded race, then, robbed the red vi^anidrs 
of their land ? " 

" Certain ! They spoke like sick women till they g?e% 
strong, and then*they out.devilled the Pequots themselves 
in wickedness, feeding the warriors vHth their btiming nilK, 
and slaying with blazing inventions that they made oiit of 
the yellow meal." 

^' And the Pequots ! was their great warrior delkd, be* 
fore the coming of the men from over sea ?" 

^^ You are a woman that has never heard a tradition or 
you would know better ! A Pequot is a weak and crawfing 
cub." 

" And thou — thou art then a Narragansett ?" 
r '' Don't I look Hke a man ?" 

" I had mistaken thee fbr one of our nearer neighbourF> 
the Mohican 'Pequots." 

*' The Mohicans are basketimakers for the Yengeese f 
but the Narragansett goes leaping through the woods, like 
a wolf on the trail of the deer ! " 

>' All this is quite in reason, and, now thou pointest to 
it& justice, I cannot hi\ but see it. But we have curiosity 
to know more of the great tribe. Hast eter heaM '6f tfhe 
of thy people, Whittal, known as Miantonimoh ? — '*tisi a 
chief of some renown." 

The witless youth bad continued to eat, at iiitervalii, but, 
on hearing this question, he seemed suddenly to forget his 
appetite. For a moment he looked down, and then heisaid 
idowly and not without solemnity, — ' 

** A man eaimot live for ever." • 
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*' What !" said Faith, motioning to her deeply inter. 
«Ated auditors to restrain their impatience^ ^' has he quitted 
his people ? And thou livedest with him^ Whittal^ ere he 
eame to his end P" 

'' He never looked on Nipset, nor Nipset on him." 

^' I know nought of this Nipset : tell me of the great 
Miantonimoh." 

^' Dost need to hear twice? The Sachem is gone to the 
far land^ and Nipset will be a warrior when the next snow, 
eomes ! " 

Disappointment threw a cloudon every countenance^ and 
the beam of hope which had been kindling in the eye of 
Ruth^ changed to the former painful expression of inward 
sufiering. But Faith still managed to repress all speech 
among the listeners^ continuing the examination^ after a 
short delay that her vexation rendered unavoidable. 

^' I had thought that Miantonimoh was still a warrior 
in his tribe/' she said. '^ In what battle did he fall ? " 

^' Mohican Uncas did that wicked deed. The pale.men 
gave him great riches to murder the Sachem." 

'^ Thou speakest of the. father.; but there was another 
Miantonimoh : he who in boyhood dwelt among the people 
^ white hlood.*" 

Whittal listened attentively ; and after, seeming to rally 
his thoughts^ he shook his heady saying before he again 
b^an to eat^ — 

" There never was but one of the name^ and there nevec 
will be another. Two eagles do not build their nests ixi 
the same tree.'' 

'^ Thou sayest truly^'' continued Faith^ well knowing 
^at to dispute the information of her brother was, in efiec^ 
to close his mouth. " Now tell me of Conanchet, the 
piesent Narragansett Sachem ; he who hath leagued with 
Metacom> and hath of late been driven from his fastneMi 
near the sea : doth he yet live I" 

The expression of the brother's countenance underwent 
another change. In place of the childish importance with 
which he had hitherto rephed to the questions of his sister^ 
a look of overreaching cunning gathered about his dull eye« 
The organ glanced slowly and cautieusly around him, as if 
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its owner expected to detect some visible sign of those 
covert intentions he so evidently distrusted. Instead of 
answering^ the wanderer continued his meal^ though less 
like one who had need of sustenance, than one resolved to 
make no communications which might prove dangerous. 
This change was not unobserved by Faith^ or by any of those 
who so intently watched the means by which she had been 
endeavouring to thread the confused ideas of one so dull^ 
and yet who at need seemed so practised in savage artifice- 
She prudently altered her manner of interrogating, by 
endeavoiiring to lead his thoughts to other matters. 

" I warrant me," continued the sister, ^^ that thou now 
beginnest to call to mind the times when tliou ledst the 
cattle among the bushes, and how thou wert wont to call 
on Faith to give thee food, when a-weary with threading 
the woods in search of the kine. Hast ever been assailed 
by the Narragansetts thyself, Whittal, when dwelling in the 
house of a pale-face ? " 

The brodier ceased eating. Again he appeared to muse 
as intently as was possible for one of his circumscribed in*, 
tellects. But shaking his head in the negative, he silently 
resumed the grateful office of mastication. 

" What ! hast come to be a warrior, and never known a 
scalp taken, or seen a fire lighted in the roof of a wigwam ?*' 

Whittal laid down the food, and turned to his sister* 
His face was teeming with a wild and fierce meaning, and he 
even indulged in a low but triumphant laugh. When this 
exhibition of satisfaction was over he consented to reply. 

'^ Certain," he said. " We went on a path, in the 
night against the lying Yengeese, and no burning of the 
woods ever scorched the 'arth as we blackened their fields i 
All their proud housen were turned into piles of coals." 

'^ And where and when did you this act of brave v^- 

" They called the place after the bird of night ; .aa if an 
Indian name could save them from an Indian massacre !" 

<^ Ha ! 'T is of the Wish-Ton-Wish thou speakest 1 But 
thou wast a sufierer, and not an actor, brother, in that 
lieartless burning." 

ff Thou liesty Hke a wicked woman of the pale^faoes as 
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Aon art! Nipset was only a boy on that path^ but he 
went with his people. I teU thee we singed the very 
'arth wi^ our brands^ and not a head of them aU ever rose 
again from the ashes." 

Notwithstanding her great self-command^ and the object 
that was constantly before the mind of Faith^ she shud* 
dered at the fierce pleasure with which her brother pro- 
nounced the extent of the vengeance that^ in his imaginary 
character^ he believed he had taken on his enemies. Still 
cautious not to destroy an illusion which might aid her in 
the so long defeated and so anxiously desired discovery^ 
the woman repressed her horror and continued : — 

'* True — yet some were spared — surely the warriors 
carried prisoners back to their village. Thou didst not 
slayaU?" 

'^Nay — thou speakestnow of the miserable beings who 
were wrapt in the blazing block ; but — but some without 
might have fallen into thy hands^ ere the assailed sought 
shelter in the tower. Surely — surely — thou didst not kill 

The hard breathing of Rutli caught the ear of Whittal^ 
and for a moment he turned to regard her countenance in 
wonder. But again shaking his head, he answered, in a 
low positive tone — 

^* All ; — ay, to the screeching women and crying 
babes!" 

*' Surely there is a child — I would say there is a woman 
in thy tribe, of fairer skin and of a form different from 
most of thy people. Was not such an one led a captive 
from the burning of the Wish-Ton- Wish ? " 

" Dost think the deer vriU live with the wolf? or hast 
ever found the cowardly pigeon in the nest of the hawk ? " 

'* Nay, thou art of different colour thyself, Whittal, 
and it wdl may be thou art not alone." 

The youth regarded his sister a moment with displeasure, 
knd then, on turning to eat, he muttered — 
* ** There is as much fire in snow, as truth in a Yen- 

'^ This examination must close," said Content, with a 
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betLYj sig^ i " at another hour we may hope to push the 
matter to tome more fortunate result ; hut yonder cometb 
one charged with especial sorvioe from the towns bdpw, 
as would seem hy the fact that he disregardeth the holiness 
of the day, no less than by the earnest manner in which he 
is journeying." 

As the individual named was visible to all who chose to 
look in the direction of the hamlet, his sudden appearance 
caused a general interruption to the interest which had been 
so strongly awakened on a subject that was familiar to 
every resident in the valley. 

The early hour, the gait at which the stranger urged his 
horse, the manner in which he passed the open and inviting 
door of the Whip-Poor. Will, proclaimed him a messenger, 
that probably bore some communication of importance 
from the Government of the Colony to the younger Heath- 
cote» who filled the highest station of official authority in 
that distant settlement. Observations to this purport had 
passed from mouth to mouth, and curiosity was actively 
alive by the time the horseman rode into the court. There 
he dismounted, and, covered with the dust of the road, he 
presented himself with the air of one who had passed 
the night in the saddle before the man he sought. 

^^ I have orders for Captain Content Heathcote," said the 
messenger, saluting all around him with the usual gn^ve 
[but studied courtesy of the people to whom he belonged. 

'' He is here to receive and to obey," was the answer.. 

The traveller wore a little of that mysteriousness that is 
so grateful to certain minds, which, from inability to'com-» 
mand respect in any other manner, are fond of making 
secrets of matters that might as well be revealed. In 
obedience to this feeling, he expressed a desire that his 
communications might be made apart. Content quietly 
motioned for him to follow, leading the way into an inner 
apartment of the house. As a new direction was given by 
this interruption to the thoughts of the spectators of the 
preceding scene, we shall also take the opportunity to 
digress, in order to lay before the reader some general facts, 
that may be necessary to the connection of the subsequent 
parts of the legend. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

** Be certain what you do, Sir ; lest your justice 

TaE 4^e9ig^B of the celebrated Metapom bad been betiayed 
to the colonists by the treachery of a subordinate warrior; 
gained Sausaman. The punishment of this treaaon^Jed to 
enquires, which terminal in accusations against the great 
Sachem of th^ W6|Dpanoags» Scorning to vindicate himt^ 
self before enemies that he hated^ and perhaps distruating. 
their demency, Metapom no longer endeavoured to cloak 
his proceedingi^ but^ throwing aside the ^nUems of peace^ 
he openly appeared with an armed hand. . 

The tragedy had commenced about a year h^fore the 
p^iod at which the tal^ has now arrived. A scene not 
ufiiike that detailf^d in ^he foregoing pages took place ; the 
brandy the knife^ and the tomahawk doing their work ol 
de^tructipn^ without pity, and without remprse* But^ un« 
like the inroad of the Wish- Ton. Wisb^ thiaexp^tion was 
immediately followed by others, until the whole of New 
£ng)apd was engaged in the c^ebrated war to which we 
hf^ye. before referred. 

The entire white population of the Coloni^) of New 
England had^ shortly before, been estimated at on^ hun.< 
dred and twenty thousand souls. Of this number, it waa 
thought that sixteen thousand men were capable of bearing 
ars^is. U^ time been giv^n, for the maturity of the plans 
of Metacom, he might have readily asseoabled bands of 
warriors who, aide^ hy. their fj^miliarity with the woods, 
and accustomed to the privations of such a wa]:ffi(ce, woubi 
have threa^ned serious danger to the growing strength -of 
H^ Y^hit^s. But the ordinary and s^fish feelings of man 
were as active among these wild trib^ aa they are known 
to be in i^ore artificial con^munidea. The indefatigable 
Metacpm^ like that Indian hero of our own times Tecumtbe, 
had passed yeam in endeavouring to appease ancient en- 
mities and to lull jealousies, in order that all of red blood 
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mute in cmthiiig a foe, tfaafc promiBed, uliiiiiM ht ht 
kNiger undisturbed in his msich to power, mm to be to» 
formidsble for thdr united effiirts to subdue. The pie. 
mature explosion in some manner averted the danger. It 
gave the English time to strike seversl serere blows agsinsi 
the tribe of their great enemy before his allies had detCTi. 
mined to make common cause in his design. The fmrnmnr 
and autumn of 1675 had been passed in active hostilitiea 
b etw e en the English snd the Wompanoags, widiout openly 
drawing any other nation into the contest. Some of the 
Peqnots, with their dependent tribes, even took ndes with 
the whites, and we read of the Mdiicsns being actively 
employed in harassing the Sachem, on his well known re- 
treat from that neck of land where he had been hemmed in 
by the Englidi with the expectation that he mig^t be starred 
into submission. 

The warfsre of the first summer was attended by varions 
d^ees of success, fortune quite as often favouring the reA 
men, in their desultory attempts at annoyance, as their 
more disciplined enemies. Instead of confining his oper- 
ations to his own circumscribed and easQy environed dia. 
tricts, Metacom led his Wfuriors to the distsnt settlementa 
on the Connecticut, and it was during the operations of this 
season that several of the towns on that river were first a&- 
sailed and laid in ashes. Active hostilities had in some 
measure ceased between the Wompanoags and the Enghdi 
with the cold weather, most of the troops retiring to their 
homes, while the Indians apparently paused to take breath 
for their final effort. 

It was, however^ previously to this cessation of activity, 
that the Commissioners of die United Colonies, as they 
were called, met to devise the means of a concerted resist* 
ance. UnHke their former dangers from the same quarter, 
it was manifest, by the manner in which a hostile fieding 
was spreading around their whole frontier, that a leading 
spirit had given as much of unity and design to the move» 
ments of the foe, as could probably ever be created among 
a people so separated by distance, and so divided in com* 
munities. Right or wrong, the colonists gravely decided 
that the war, on their part, was just. Great preparations 
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weie therefore made to cany it on the enmiing summer^ in 
a numner more suited to their means^ and to the absolute 
neeessities of their situation. It was in consequence of 
ibe arrangements made for bringing a portion of the in-* 
haibitantB of the colony of Connecticut into the fidd^ that 

find the principal characters of our legend in the war« 
guise in whidi they have just been presented to the 
leader. 

Although the Narragansetts had not^ at first, been openly 
implicated in the attacks on the colonists^ facts soon came to 
tile knowledge of the latter^ which left no doubt of the state 
of feeling in that nation. Many of their young men were 
diacoyered among the followers of Metacom, and arms taken 
from whites who had been slain in the difierent encounters 
w«re also seen in their villages. One of the first measures 
of the commissioners^ therefore^ was to anticipate more se- 
xniBs opposition, by directing an overwhelming force against 
tins people. The party collected on that occasion was pro- 
bably the lai^est military body which the English^ at that 
early day, had ever assembled in their colonies. It con. 
sisted of a thousand men, of whom no inconsiderable num- 
ber was cavalry, — a species of troops that^ as all subsequent 
esqperience has shown, is admirably adapted to operations 
against so active and so subtle a foe. 

The attack was made in the depth of winter, and it 
proved fearfully destructive to the assailed. The defence 
of Conanchet, the young Sachem of the Narragansetts, was 
ef&Y way worthy of his high character for courage and 
mental resources, nor was the victory gained without serious 
loss to the colonists. The native chief had collected his 
warriors and taken post on a small area of firm land, that 
was situated in the centre of a densely wooded swamp, and 
the preparations for resistance betrayed a singular familiar. 
iQr with the military expedients of a white man. There 
had been a palisadoed breast-work, a species of redoubt^ 
aad a r^ular block-house to overcome, ere the colonists 
could penetrate into the fortified village itself. The first 
attempts were unsuccessful, the Indians having repulsed 
their enemies with loss. But better arms and greater con* 
eert finally prevailed, though not without a struggle that 
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lasted for many hourg^ and not until thp defendaa|B li^^iKv 
in truths nearly surrounded. 

The events of that memorable day mftde a deep impreo^ 
sion on the minds of men who were rarely excited by any 
incidents of a great and moving character. It was still the 
subject of eamest and not unfrequently of melancholy dis- 
course around the fire-sides of the colonists ; nor was th^ 
▼ictory achieved without accompaniments which^ however 
unavoidable they might have been^ had a tendency to raise 
doubts in the minds of such conscientious religionists ccuv 
oeming the lawfulness of their cause. It is said that ^ 
village of six hundred cabins was bumt^ and that hundre^^ 
of dead and wounded were consumed in the conflagration. 
A thousand warriors were thought to have lost their liv^ 
ia this affair, and it was believed that the power of the 
nation was broken for ever. The sufferers among the cor 
lonists themselves were numerous^ and mourning came in|^ 
a vast many families with the tidings of victory. 

In this expedition most of the men of the Wish-TonT 
Wish had been conspicuous actors, under the orders of 
Content. They had not escaped with impunity, but it 
was confidently hoped that their courage was to meet itp 
reward in a long continuance of peace, — a consummation 
that was the more desirable on account of their remote and 
exposed situation. 

In the mean time, the Narragansetts were far from beii^ 
subdued. Throughout the whole continuance of the in- 
clement season, they had caused alarms on the frontiers, 
and' in one or two instances their renowned Sachem ht^ 
taken signal vengeance for the dire affair in which bis people 
had so heavily suffered. As the spring advanced, the in^ 
roads became still more frequent, and the appearances of 
danger so £ur increased as to require a new call on the co^ 
lonists to arm. The messenger, introduced in the, last 
chapter, was charged with matter that had a reference to 
the events of this war, and as the bearer pf an especial com- 
mu&ication of great urgency he had now demanded his 
secret audience with the leader of the military force of the 
valley. 

^* Thou hast affairs of mon^enit to deal witl^, CapV^i^ 
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Heathcote/' sipd the hard-riding tmveller, when he.' found 
hupself filone with Content^ ^' T^e (xrders of his. Honour 
are spare neither whijp nor spnr, untU^the chief men of 
the borders shall be warned of the actual sitaation of the 
colony," 

'^ Hath avight of moving interest oOourred^ that his Hd«. 
i^our deemejth there is necessity for uniisnal watchfulneis;? 
We had. hoped that the prayers of the pious were notia 
Tain ; and tljat a time of quiet was about to succeed to the 
violence of which, bpupden by our social covaiants, we hav« 
t^nhappily been unwijling spectators. The bloody asault of 
Pettyqu^M^scott hath exercised our minds severely ^^.na.y, 
it hath even raised doubts of the lawfulness of some of our 
deeds." 

" Thoi; ha^t a commendable spirit of forgiveness. Cap* 
tain Heathcote, or thy memory would extend to other 
scenes than those whicji bear relation to the punishment of 
an enemy so remorseless. It is said on the river, that the 
valley of Wish- Tqn-, Wish hath b^en yisited by the savage 
in its day, and m^n spea^ freely of the wrongs suffered by 
its owners on that, pitUess occasion/' 

" The truth may npt be denied, even that good should 
come thereof. It is certain that n^uch suffering was iiw 
flicted on me and on mine, by the inroad of which you 
speak ; nevertheless, we have ever striven to consider it as 
a merciful chastisement, inflicted for manifold sins, rather 
than as a subject that might be remembered in order to sti- 
mulate passions that, in all reason as in all charity, should 
slumber as much as weak nature will allow." 

*' This is well. Captain Heathcote, and in excee^ng con* 
fqrmity with the moipt received doctrines," returned, the 
stranger, slightly gaping, either from want of rest the pn« 
vious night, or from disinclination to so grave a subject ; 
*' but it hath little connection with present duties. My 
charge beareth especial concern with the further destruction 
of the Indians, rather than to any inward searchings into 
the condition of our own mental misgivings, conoeming any 
right it may be thought p^per to question, that hath a re^* 
ference to the duty of self-protection. There is no un- 
worthy dweller in the Connecticut Colony, Sir, that hath 
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endeayomed more to cultivate a tender conscience than the 
metched sinner who standeth before jou ; for I have the 
exceeding happiness to sit imder the outpourings of a spirit 
that hath few mortal superiors in the matter of precious 
gifts. I now speak of Doctor Calvin Pope, a most worthy 
and souLquieting divine ; one who sparedi not the goad 
when the conscience needeth pricking, nor hesitateth to dis- 
pense consolation to him who seeth his fallen estate ; and 
one that never faileth to deal with charity and humbleness 
of spirit and forbearance with the failings of friends, and 
forgiveness of enemies, as the chiefest signs of a renovated 
moral existence; and, therefore, there can be but little 
reason to distrust the spiritual rightfulness of all that listen 
to the riches of his discourse. But when it cometh to be 
question of life or death, a matter of dominion and posses- 
sion of these fair lands, that the Lord hath given — why. 
Sir, then I say that, like the Israelites dealing with the sinflil 
occupants of Canaan, it behoveth us to be true to each other^ 
and to look upon the heathen with a distrustful eye." 

" There may be reason in that thou utterest," observed 
Content, sorrowfully. " Still it is lawful to mourn even 
the necessity which conduceth to all. this strife. I had 
hoped that they who direct the councils of the colony, might 
have resorted to less violent means of persuasion to lead the 
savage back to reason, than that which cometh from ttie 
armed hand. Of what nature is thy especial errand? '' 
- " Of deep urgency. Sir, as will be seen in the narration,** 
returned the other, dropping his voice like one habitually 
given to the dramatic part of diplomacy, however unskilfiil 
he might have been in its more intellectual accomplish- 
ments. " Thou wast in the Petty quamscott scourging, and 
need not be reminded of the manner in which the Lord 
dealt with our enemies on that favour-dispensing day ; but 
it may not be known to one so remote from the stirring and 
daily transactions of Christendom in what manner the 
savage hath taken the chastisement. The restless and still 
unconquered Conanchet hath deserted his towns, and taken 
refuge in the open woods ; where it exceedeth the skill and 
usage of our civilised men of war to discover, at all times, 
the position and force of their enemies. The consequencet 
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may be easily conjectured. The savage hath broken in 
upon^ and laid waste^ in whole or in part^ firstly — Lancas- 
ter^ on the tenths" counting on his fingers^ " when many 
were led into captivity; secondly^ Marlborough^ on the 
twentieth ; on the thirteenth ultimo^ Groton ; Warwick^ on 
the seventeenth ; and Rehoboth^ Chelmsford^ Andover, 
Weymouth, and divers other places, have been greatly suf. 
ferers^ between the latter period and the day when I quit- 
ted the abode of his Honour. Pierce of Scituate, a 8tou4 
warrior, and one practised in the wiles of this nature of 
warfare^ hath been cut off with a whole company of fol* 
lowers; and Wadsworth and Brocklebank, men known and 
esteemed for courage and skill, have left their bonea in 
the woods, sleeping in common among their luckless fol* 
lowers," 

^' These are truly tidings to cause us to mourn over the 
abandoned condition of our nature," said Content, in whose 
meek mind there was no affectation of regrets on such a 
subject. 'Mt is not easy to see in what manner the evil 
may be arrested, without again going forth to battle." 

" Such is the opinion of his Honour, and of all who sit 
with him in council ; for we have sufficient knowledge of 
the proceedings of die enemy^ to be sure that the master 
spirit of wickedness, in the person of him called Philip, is 
raging up and down the whole extent of the borders, awaken- 
ing the tribes to what he calleth the necessity of resisting 
further aggression, and stirring up their vengeance, by di- 
yers subtle expedients of malicious cunning." 

^' And what manner of proceeding hath been ordered, 
in so urgent a strait, by the wisdom of our rulers ? " 

" Firstly, there is a fast ordained, that we may come to> 
the duty as men purified h'y mental struggle and deep self- 
examination ; secondly, it is recommended that the cangre- 
gations deal with more than wonted severity with all 
backsliders and evil doers, in order that the towns may not. 
^all under the divine displeasure^ as happened to them that 
dwelt in the devoted cities of Canaan; thirdly, it is deter, 
mined to lend our feeble aid to the ordering of Providence,, 
by calling forth the allotted number of the trained bands ; 
tnd^ fourthly^ it is contemplated to counteract the seeds of 
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vengeance, by setting a labour-earning price on the heads 
of our enemies." 

" I accord with the three first of these expedients, as 
the known and lawful resorts of Christian men/' said Con. 
tent ; " hot the latter seem^th a measure that needeth to be 
entertained with great wariness of mahner and with some 
distrust of purpose." 

** Fear not, since all suiting and economical discretion is 
actiTe in the minds of our rulers; who have pondered saga- 
ciously on so grave a policy. It is not intended to oWst 
mere than half the reward that is held forth by our mdre 
weidthy and rider sister of the Bay, and there is some 
aeute question about the necessity of bidding at all for any 
of tender years. And now. Captain Heathcote, with' the 
good leave of so respectable a subject, I will proceed to lay 
before you the details of the number, and the nature of the 
force, diat it is hoped you will lead in person in the ento* 
iBg campaign." 

As the result of that which followed will be seen in the 
course of the legend, it is not necessary to accompany tbe 
messenger any further in his communication. We shall 
thetefore leave him and Content busied with the matter of 
tfaeir conference, and proceed to give some account of the 
other personages connected with our subject. 

'^When interrupted, as already related, by the arrival of 
the stranger. Faith endeavoured, by a new expedient, to 
f^idt some evidences of a more just remembrance from the^ 
dull mind of her brother. Accompanied by most of the de. 
pendents of the family, she led him to the summit of that 
hill which was now crowned with the foliage of a young 
and thrifty orchard, and placing him at the foot of the 
ruin, ^e tried to excite -a train of recollections that should 
lead to deeper impressions, and, possibly, by their aid, to a' 
discovery of the important drcumstance that all so much: 
longed to have explained. 

The experiment produced no happy result. The place, 
and indeed the whole valley, had undergone so great a 
diange, that one more liberally gifted might have hesitated 
to believe diem the spots described in our earlier pages. 
This rfl{»id alteration of ol(Jects, which elsewhere know so^ 
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little change in a long- bourse x>f - ages^ is a fact familiar 1o 
all who reside in the newer districts. af the Union*. It is 
caused hy the rapid improyements that are made in the 
first stipes of a settlement. To fell the forest akme^ is to 
giye an entirely new aspect to the yiew, and it is far from 
easy to see in a village and in coltiyated fields,., however 
recent the existence of the one or imperfect the other^ any 
traces of a spot that a short time hefore was known as the 
baant of the wolf^ or the refuge of the deer. 

The features^ and, more particularly, the eye of his sis^. 
ter, had, however, stirred long dormant recollections in iStte 
mind of Whittal Ring ; and though these glimpses of the 
past were detached and indistinct, they had sufficed to 
quicken the ancient confidence which was partially exhibited 
in their opening conference. But it exceeded his feeUe 
powers to recal objects that would appeal to no very liydy 
sympathies, and which had themselyes undergone so ma. 
terial alterations. Still the witless youth did. not look on 
the ruin entirely without some stirrings of his nature. Al« 
though the sward, around its base, was lively in the bright- 
est verdure of early summer, and the. delicious odour of 
die wild clover saluted his senses, still there was that in 
the blackened and ragged walls, the position of the tower,. 
taid the view of the surrounding hills, shorn as so much ,o£ 
Ihem now were of the forest, that [qpoke to. his earliest 
impressions. He looked at the spot, as a hound gazes .at 
a master who has been so long lost as even to. deaden hi» 
instinct ; and, at times, as his companions endeavoured to 
aid his faint images, it would seem as if memory were 
likely to triumph, and all those deceptive opinions, which/ 
habit and Indian wiles had drawn over his mind, were 
nbavit to vanish before the light of reality. But the all 
lurements of a life in which there was so much of the 
freedom of nature, mingled with the fascinating pleasures, 
of the chase and of the woods, were not to be diiqiossessed 
so readily. When Faith artfully led him back to diose 
animal enjoyments of which he had been so fond in boy-» 
hood, the fantasy of her brother seemed most to waver.; 
but whenever it became apparent that the* dignity of a 
warrior, and all the more recent and far more aliuriog de.; 
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lights of his later life were to be abandoned^ ere his being 
could return into its former existence^ his faculties obsti*. 
nately refused to lend themsdves to a change that^ in Ibs 
case^ would have been little short of that attributed to the 
transmigration of souls. 

After an hour of anxious^ and frequently^ on the part of 
Faith^ of angry efforts to extract some evidences of his 
recollection of the condition of life to which he had once 
belonged^ the attempt^ for the moment^ was abandoned. 
At times it seemed as if the woman were about to preyail. 
He often called himself Whittal ; but he continued to insist 
that he was also Nipset, a man of the Narragansetts^ who 
had a mother in his wigwam, and who had reason to 
belieye that he should be numbered among the warriors of 
his tribe ere the fall of another snow. 

In the mean time, a very different scene was passing at 
the place where the first examination had been held, and 
which had been immediately deserted by most of the 
spectators, on the sudden arrival of the messenger. But a 
solitary individual was seated at the spacious board, which 
had been provided alike for those who owned and presided 
over the estate, and for their dependents down to the very 
meanest. The individual who remained had thrown him-« 
self into a seat, less with the air of him who consults the 
demands of appetite, than of one whose thoughts were so 
occupied as to render him indifibrent to the situation or 
employment of his more corporal part. His head rested 
on his arms, the latter efiectually concealing the face, as 
they were spread over the plain but exquisitely neat table . 
of cherry wood, which, by being placed at the side of one 
of less costly material, was intended to form the only dis- 
tinction between the guests, as, in more ancient times, and 
in other countries, the salt was known to mark the diflfewnoe 
in rank among those who partook of the same feast. 

^^ Mark,'* said a timid voice at his elbow, ^^ thou tat 
weary with this night-watching, and with the scouting on 
the hills. Dost not think of taking food before seeking 
thy rest?" 

'^ I sleep not," returned the youth, raising his head,* 
and gently pushing aside the basin of simple food that 
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offiired bj one whose eye looked feelingly on his flushed 
featuies^ and whose suffused cheek perhaps betrayed there 
was a secret consciousness that the glance was kinder than 
maiden diffidence should aJlow — '^ I sleep not^ Martha^ 
nor doth it seem to me that I shall ever sleep again." 

" Thou frightest me by thy wild and unhappy eye. 
Hast suffered aught in the march on the mountains ?'' 

^^ Dost think one of my years and strength unable to 
boar the weariness of a few hours' watching in the forest? 
The body is well^ but the mind eudureth grievously." 
. ^^ And wilt thou not say what causeth this vexation } 
Thou knowestj Mark, that there are none in this dwelling, 
— r nay, I am certain I might add in this valley, that do not 
wish thee happiaess." 

. " 'Tis kind to say it, good Martha — but thou never 
hadst a sister ! " 

^' *T is true I am the only one of my race ; and yet to 
me it seemeth that no tie of blood could have been nearer 
(ban the love I bore to her we have lost." 

'^ Nor mother ! thou never knewest what 'tis to re. 
Terence a parent." 

" And is not thy mother mine ? *' answered a voice that 
was deeply melancholy, and yet so soft that it caused the 
young man to gaze intently at his companion, for a moment, 
ere he again spoke. 

/' True, true," he said, hurriedly. " Thou must aind 
dost love her who hath nursed thy infancy, and brought 
tbee, with care and tenderness, to so fair and happy a 
womanhood." The eye of M&rtha grew brighter, and the 
ooltfur of her healthful cheek deepened as Mark uncon- 
s^ously uttered this commendation of her appearance ; 
bat as she shrunk, with female sensitiveness, from his 
obseivation, the change was unnoticed, and he continued. 
^^ Thou seest that my mother is drooping hourly under this 
Bonrow for our little Ruth ; who can say what may he the 
end ol^ ft grief that endureth so long ! " 

^^ 'T is true that there hath been reason to fear much in 
her behalf, but of late hope hath gotten the better of ap- 
pisehettsion. Thou dost not well — nay, I am not assured 
thou doflt not evil — to permit this discontent with Provii. 
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dence, becauae thj mother yieldeth to a little mere tiban her 
usual mQuming^ on account of the unexpected retoni of 
one so nearly connected with her that we have loat." 
'' 'T is not that, girl _ 't is not that ! '' 
^' If thou refuseth to say what 'tis that giveth thee thia 
pain, I can do little more than pity." 

" Listen, and I will say. It is now many years, «9 
thou knowest, since the savage Mohawk, or Narragansett 
Pequot, or Wompanoag, broke in upon our settJem^t and 
did his vengeance. We were then children, Martha, and 
'tis as a child that I have thought of that merciless burn*, 
ing. Our little Ruth was, like thyself, a Uooming infant of 
some seven or eight years ; and I know not how the fotty^ 
hath beset me, but it hath been ever as one of that inno- 
cence and age that I have continued to think of my sister." 
^' Surely thou knowest that time cannot stay ; the- 
greater, therefore, is the reason that we should be indua- 
trious to improve——*' 

'^ 'T is what our duty teacheth. I tell thee, Mardia, 
that at night, when dreams come over me, as they sometimes 
v^, and I see our Ruth wandering in the forest, it is ad 
a playful, laughing child, such as we knew her ; and, even 
while waking, do I fancy my sister at my knee, as- she 
was wont to stand, when listening to those idle tales with 
which we lightened our childhood.** « 

" But we had our birth in the same year and month -— 
dost think of me too, Mark, as of one of that chil^sb 
age? 

. ^' Of thee ! -^ that cannot well be. Do I not see that 
thou art grown into the condition of a woman — that tl^ 
little tresses of brown have become the jet black and flow* 
ing hair that becomes thy yesrs, and that thou hast the 
stature, and, I say it not in idleness of speech, Martha; for 
thou knowest my tongue is no flatterer, but do I not se^ 
that thou hast grown into all the excellence of a nDost 
comely maiden } but 't is not thus, or rather 't was not thus, 
with her we mourn; for till this hour have I ever pie* 
tured my sister the little innocent we sported with that 
gloomy night she was snatched from our arms by- die 
cruelty .of the savage." 
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'" And wbat hath dianged this pleasing image of our 
Rath ? " asked his companion, half covering her face to 
conceal the still deeper glow of female gratification, which 
had been kindled by the words just heard. '* I often think 
of her as fiam hast described ; ^nor do 1 now see why we 
' may not still beUere her, if she yet live, all that we could 
desife to see." 

'^ That cannot be — the delusion is gone, and in its 
place a frightful truth has yisited me. Here is Whittal 
Riiig> whom we lost a boy; thou seest he is returned a 
man, and a savage ! No, no ; my sister is no longer the 
child I loved to think her, but one grown into the estate of 
womanhood." 

** Thou thinkest of her unkindly, while thou thinkest 
of others far less endowed by nature with too much indul- 
gence, for thou rememberest, Mark, she was ever of more 
pleasing af^>ect than any that we knew.'' 

^' I know not that — I say not that — I think not that. 
Bat be she what hardships and exposure may have made 
her, still must Ruth Heathcote be far too good for an 
Indian wigwam. Oh ! 'tis horrible to believe that she iis 
tho bond-woman, the servitor, the wife of a savage !" 

Martha recoiled, and an entire minute passed, during 
which she made no reply. It was evident that the revolt- 
ing idea for the first time crossed her mind, and all the 
natiind feelings of gratified and maiden pride vanished 
befofe the genuine and pure sympathies of a female bosom. 

" This cannot be," she at length murmured — '^ it never 
can be! Our Ruth must stiU remember the lessons 
taogbt her in infancy. She knoweth she is bom of Chris- 
tian lineage, of reputable name, of exalted hope, of glorious 
promise!" 

'' Thou seest by the manner of Whittal, who is of 
greater age, how httle of that taught can withstand the 
wily savage." 

*' But Whittal faileth of Nature's gifts ; he hath ever 
been below the rest of men in understanding;" 
• *' And yet to what degree of Indian cunning hath he 
akeady attained ! " 

" But, Marky" rejoined his companion, timidly, as if, 
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.while she felt all its force, she only cotiaented to uige the 
argument, in tenderness to the harassed feelings of the 
brother, '' we are of equal years ; that which hath hap* 
pened to me, may well have been the fortune of our 
Ruth." 

'^ Dost mean that, being unespoused thyself,' or that 
having at thy years inclinations that are free, my sister 
may have escaped the bitter curse of being the wife of a 
Narragansett ; or, what is not less frightful, the slave of 
bis humours ? ** 

'^ Truly I mean little else than the former." 

'^ And not the latter," continued the young man, with a 
quickness that showed some sudden revolution in his 
thoughts. '^But thoQ^, vdth opinions that are decided, 
and with kindness awakened in behalf of one favoured, 
thou hesitatest, Martha, it is not like that a girl left in the 
fetters of savage life would so long pause to think. Even 
here, in the settlements, all are not difficult of judgment as 
thou!" 

The long lashes vibrated above the dark eyes of the 
maiden, and, for an instant, it seemed as if she had no 
intention to reply ; but looking timidly aside, she answered 
in a voice so low diat her companion scarcely gathered the 
meaning of what she uttered, — 

^' I know not how I may have earned this false charac. 
^r among my friends," she said; ^*for to me it eva 
seemeth that what I feel and think is but too easily known." 

^^ Then is the smart gallant from the Hartford town, 
who Cometh and goeth so often between this distant settle* 
ment and his father's house, better assured of his sueoev 
than I had thought. He will not journey the long road 
much of tener alone I '* 

*' I have angered thee, Mark, or thou wouldst not speak 
with so cold an eye to one who hath ever lived with thee 
in kindness." 

'' I do not speak in anger, for 'twould be both nniea- 
sonable and immanly to deny all of thy sex right of 
choice ; but yet it doth seem right that, when taste is suited 
and judgment appeased, there should be little motive for 
withholding speech." 
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*' And wouldst thou have a maiden of my years in 
haste to belieye that she was sought^ whea haply it may he, 
that he of whom you speak is in quest of thy society and 
fHendship, rather than of my favour." 

*^ Then might he spare much lahour and some hodily , 
suflbring^ unless he finds great pleasure in the saddle, for I 
know not a youth in the Connecticut colony for whom I 
have smaller esteem. * Others may see matter of approval 
in him, but to me he is of bold speech, ungainly air, and 
great disagreeableness of discourse/' 

^' I am happy that at last we find ourselves of one 
mind, for that diou sayst of the youth, is much as I have 
long considered him." 

^' Thou ! thou thinkest of the gallant thus ! Then why 
dost listen to his suit ? I had believed thee a girl too 
honest, Martha, to affect such niceties of deception. With 
this opinion of his character, why not refuse his com- 
pany ? " 

*' Can a maiden speak too hastily ? *' 

'^ And if here, and ready to ask thy favour, the answer 
would be " 

*^ No ! " said the girl, raising her eyes for an instant, 
and bashAiIly meeting the eager look of her companion, 
though she uttered the monosyllable firmly. 

Mark seemed bewildered. An entirely new and a novel 
idea took possession of his brain. The change was appa« 
rent by his altering countenance and a cheek that glowed 
like flame. What he might have said most of our readers 
aver fifteen may presume ; but at that moment, the voices 
of those who had accompanied Whittal to the ruin were 
heard on their return, and Martha glided away so silently 
as to leave him for a moment ignorant of her absence. 
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VOLUME THE THIBD. 



CHAPTER I. 

' Oht— when amid the Uinmn of men 
The heart growi sick of hollow mirth. 
How willingly we turn us then 
Away from tht« cold earth ; 
And look into thy azure breast. 
For leaU of innooenoe and rat Btaurft Skki, 

The day was the Sabbath. This rdigioos festiraU which 
is eyen now obseryed in most of the States of the 
Union with a strictness that is little heeded in the rest «f 
Christendom^ was then reverenced with a severity siatod 
to the austere habits of the colonists. The drcumstaaae 
that one should journey on such a day had attracted die 
observation of all in the hamlet ; but^ as the strangir had 
been seen to ride towards the dwelling of the HeathootM> 
and the times were known to teem with more than ordinary 
interests to the Province^ it was believed that he found his 
justification in some apology of necessity. Still none ven- 
tured forth to enquire into the motives of this extnuMrdiMory 
visit. At the end of an honr^ the horseman was seen to 
depart as he had arrived^ seemingly uiged on by the caUs 
of some pressing emergency. He had in truth proceeded 
further with his tidings^ though the lawfulness of diiu 
charging even this imperious duty on the Sabbath, had 
been gravely considered in the councils of those who had 
sent him. Happily they had found, or thought they had 
found, in some of the narratives of the sacred voluine, a 
sufficient precedent to bid their messenger proceed. 

In the mean time, the unusual excitement which had 
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been so unexpectedly awakened in the dwelling of the 
Heathootes^ began to subeide in that quiet^ which is in so 
beautiful accordance with the sacred character of the day. 
The sun rose bright and cloudless above the hills, every 
vapour of the past night melting before his genial warmth 
into the invisible element. The valley then lay in that 
species of holy calm, which conveys so sweet and so forci. 
ble an appeal to the heart. The world presented a picture 
of the glorious handy-work of Him^ who seems to invite 
the gratitude and adoration of his creatures. To the mind 
untainted^ there is exquisite loveliness and God. like repose 
in such a scene. The universal stiUness permits the 
softest natural sounds to he heard^ and the buzz of the 
bee^ or the wing of the humming-bird reaches the ear^ 
like the notes of a sweet anthem. This temporary repose 
is fiill of meaning. It should teach how much of the 
beauty of this world's enjoyments, how much of its peace, 
and even how much of the comeliness of nature itself^ is 
dependent on the spirit by which we are actuated. When 
man reposes^ all aroimd him seems anxious to contribute to 
his rest, and when he abandons the contentions of grosser 
interests^ to elevate his* spirit, all living things appear to 
unite in worship. Although this apparent sympathy of 
mtuie may be less true than imaginative, its lesson is not 
destroyed, since it sufficiently shows that what man chooses 
to consider good in this world is good, and that most of its 
strife and deformities proceed from his own perversity. 

The tenants of the valley of &e Wish-Ton- Wish were 
little wont to disturb the quiet of the Sabbath. Theit 
enor lay in the other extreme^ since they impaired the 
diarkies of life by endeavouring to raise man altogether 
above the weakness of his nature. They substituted the 
reirolting aspect of a sublimated austerity^ for that gracious 
tBough regulated exterior^ by which all in the body may 
best illustrate their hopes or exhibit their gratitude. The 
'peculiar air of those of whom we write was generated by 
tiie error of the times and of the country^ though some- 
thing of its singularly rigid character might possibly have 
been derived from tbe precepts and example of the in* 
ditiduol who- had the direction of the spiritual interests of 
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the parish. As this person will have farther oonnectiMi 
with the matter of the legend^ he shall he more familiarly 
introduced in its pages. 

The Rev. Meek Wolfe was, in spirit, a rare comhinadMi 
of the humblest self^basement with fierce spiritual de« 
nundation. Like so many others of his sacred calling iir 
the colony he inhabited, he was not only the descendant of 
a line of priests, but it was his greatest earthly hope that 
he should alsp become the progenitor of a race, in whon^ 
the ministry was to be perpetuated as severely as if the re-« 
gulated formula of the Mosaic dispensation were stiU in 
existence. He had been educated in the infant college of 
Harvard, an institution that the emigrants from England 
had the wisdom and enterprise to found, within the first 
five-and-twenty years of their colonial residence. Here 
this scion of so pious and orthodox a stock had abun- 
dantly qualified himself for the intellectual warfare of hie 
future Ufe, by regarding one set of opinions so steadily aa 
to leave little reason to apprehend he would ever abandoa 
the most trifling of the outworks of his faith. No dtadel 
ever presented a more hopeless curtain to the besi^er, 
than did the mind of this zealot to die e£Ports of convio* 
tion ; for on the side of his opponents, he contrived that 
every avenue should be closed by a waU blank as indomi- 
table obstinacy could oppose. He appeared to think that 
all the minor conditions of argument and reason had been 
disposed of by his ancestors, and that it only remained 
for him to strengthen the many defences of his subject, 
and, now and then, to scatter by a fierce sortie the doc» 
trinal skirmishers who might occasionally approach his 
parish. There was a remarkable singleness of mind ia 
this religionist, which, while it in some measure rend^ed 
even his bigotry respectable, greatly aided in clearing the 
knotty subject with which he dealt of much embarrassing 
matter. In his eyes, the strait and narrow path wonld 
hold but few besides his own flock. He admitted some 
fortuitous exceptions, in one or two of the nearest parishes, 
with whose clergymen he was in the habit of exchanging 
pipits, and perhaps, here and there, in a saint of the 
other hemisphere, or of the more distant towns of tSt^a 
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QoUmie», the brightness of whose faith was something aided, 
in his eyes^ by distance^ as this opaque globe of ours is 
thought to appear a ball of light to those who inhabit its 
satellite. In shorty there was an admixture of seeming 
charity with an ezclusiveness of hope^ an un weariness of 
exertion with a coolness of exterior^ a disr^ard of self 
with the most complacent security^ and an uncomplaining 
submission to temporal evils with the loftiest spiritual pre* 
tensions^ that in some measure rendered him a man as 
difficult to comprehend as to describe. 

At an early hour in the forenoon, a little bell that was 
suspended in an awkward belfry perched on the roof of 
th^ xQeeting-house^ began to summon the congregation to 
the place of worship. The call was promptly obeyed^ and 
ere the first notes had reached the echoes of the hills^ the 
wide and grassy street was covered with family groups, 
all- taking the same direction. Foremost in each little 
party walked the austere father, perhaps bearing on his 
arm a suckled infant, or some child yet too young to 
sustain its own weight: while at a decent distance followed 
the equally grave matron, casting oblique and severe glances 
at the little troop around her, in whom acquired habits 
had yet some conquests to obtain over the lighter impulses 
of vanity. Where there was no child to need support, or 
where the mother chose to assume the office of bearing her 
infant in person, the man was seen to carry one of the 
heavy muskets of the day; and. when his arms were other* 
wise employed, the stoutest of his boys served in the ca- 
pacity of armour-bearer. But in no instance was this 
needful precaution neglected, the state of the Province and 
the character of the eneniy requiring that vigilance should 
mingle even with their devotions. There was no loitering 
<Hi the path, no light and worldly discourse by the way, 
m>t even any salutations, other than those grave and 
serious recognitions by hat and eye which usage tolerated 
as the utmost limit of courtesy on the weekly festival. 

When the bell changed its tone, Meek appeared fron^ 
the gate of the fortified house, where he resided in quality 
of castellain, on account of its public character, its addi- 
tional security, and the circumstance that his studious 
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habits permitted him to discharge ihe tnistwith leMWMie 
of manual labour than it would cost the village, were die 
responsible office confided to one of more active habits* 
His consort followed^ but at even a greater distance tibifi 
that taken by the wives of other men^ as if she felt the 
awful necessity of averting even the remotest possibiEty of 
scandal from one of a profession so sacred. Nine 6£^ring 
of various ages^ and one female assistant of years too tender 
to be a wife herself, composed the household of the divine ; 
and it was a proof of the salubrious air of the valley that 
all were present, nnce nothing but illness was ever denned a 
sufficient excuse for absence from the common worship. A« 
this little flock issued from the palisadoes, a female, in whos^ 
pale cheek the effects of recent illness might yet be traced, 
hdd open the gate for the entrance of Reuben Ring and a 
stout youth^ who bore the prolific consort of the former 
with her bounteous gift into the citadel of the village ; a 
place of refuge that nothing but the undaunted resolntiQii 
of the woman prevented her from occupying before, since 
more than half of the children of the vaUey had first seen 
die light within the security of its defences. 

The family of Meek preceded him into the temple, alid 
when the feet of the minister himself crossed its threshold^ 
there was no human form visible without its walls. The 
bell ceased its monotonous and mournful note^ and the tiA 
gaunt form of the divine moved through the narrow aisle 
to its usual post, with the air of one who had already moire 
dian half rejected the burthen of bodily incumbrance. A 
itearching and stem glance was thrown around, as if he 
possessed an instinctive power to detect all delinquents, 
and then seating himself, the deep stillness that always 
preceded the exercises reigned in the place. 

When the divine next showed his austere countenance 
to his expecting people, its meaning was expressive rath^ 
of some matter of worldly import, than of that absence of 
carnal interest, with which he usually strove to draw nea^ 
to his Creator in prayer. 

" Cliptain Content Heathcote," he said with ^ve 
severity, after permitting a short pause to awaken reverence, 
'^ there has one ridden through this valley, on the Lord's 
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day> making thy habitation his halting pUce. Hath ilw 
jkHiveUer warranty for this disrespect of the Sabbath^ and 
oanst thou find sufficient reason in his motive^ for permit- 
ting the stranger within thy gates to neglect the solemn 
iNBdinance delivered on the mount ? " 
. '^ He rideth on especial commission^*' answered Content^ 
irho had respectfully arisen when thus addressed by name ; 
^< matter of grave interest to the well-being of the Colony 
is contained in the subject of his errand." 
; *' There is nought more deeply connected with the well, 
being of man, whether resident in this colony or in more 
lofty empires^ dian reverence to God's declared will^*' re« 
turned Meek, but half appeased by the apology. ^' It 
i^ould have been expedient for one^ who in common not 
pnly setteth so good an example himself^ but who is also 
eharged with the mantle of authority, to have looked with 
distrust into the pretences of a necessity that may be only 
seeming.'' 

'^ The motive shall be declared to the people, at a fitting 
moment ; but it hath seemed more wise to retain the sub- 
stance of the horseman^s errand until worship hath been 
ofiered without the alloy of temporal concerns.'' 

" Therein hast thou acted discreetly ; for a divided mind 
giveth but little joy above. I hope there is equal reason 
vrby all of thy household are not with thee in the temple ? " 

Notwithstanding the usual self-command of Content, he 
did not revert to this subject without emotion. Casting 
a subdued glance at the empty seat, where she whom he so 
much loved was wont to worship at his side, he said in a 
voice that stru^led to maintain its equanimity — 

'^ There has been powerful interest awakened beneath 
my roof this day ; and it may be that the duty of the Sab« 
bath has been overlooked by minds so exercised. If we 
have therein sinned, I hope He that looketh kindly on the 
penitent will foigive ! She of whom thou speakest hath 
been shaken by the violence of griefs renewed; though 
willing in spirit, a feeble and sinking frame is not equal to 
(Hf^rt the fatigue of appearing here, even though it be 
the house of God." 

This extraordinary exercise of pastoral authority was 
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miiiitanipted even by the breathings of the congtega^ani 
Any incident of an unusoal character had attraction for libit 
inhabitants of a village so remote ; bat here was deep dob. 
mestic interest^ connected with breuh of nsage and indeed 
of law^ and dl heightened by that secret influence that 
leads us to listen, with singular satisfaction, to -those 
emotions in others, which it is beliered to be natural to 
wish to concesL Not a syllable that fell from the lips of 
the divine, or of Content, not a deep tone of severity in 
the former, nor a straggling accent of the latter, escaped 
the dullest ear in that assembly. Notwithstanding the 
grave and regulated air that was common to all, it is need- 
less to say there was pleasure in this little interruption, 
which, however, was far from being extraordinary in a 
community, where it was not only believed that spiritual 
authority might extend itself to the most fsmiliar practioes^ 
but where few domestic interests were deemed so exclusive, 
or individnsl feelings considered so sacred, that a very kurge 
proportion of the whole neighbourhood might not daim a 
right to participate largely in both. The Rev. Mr. Wolfe 
waa appeased by the explanation, and after allowing a 
sufficient time to elapse, in order that the minds of the epn*' 
gregation should recover the proper tone, he proceeded with 
the regular services of the morning. 

It is needless to recount the well known manner of the 
rdigious exercises of the Puritans. Enough of iheir forms 
and of their substance has been transmitted to us, to render 
both manner and doctrine familiar to most of our readers. 
We shall therefore confine our duty to a relation of such 
portions of the ceremonies, if that wldch sedulously avoided 
every appearance of form can thus be termed, as have an 
immediate connection with the incidents. 

The divine had gone through the short opening prayer, 
had read the passage of holy writ, had given out the verses 
of the psslm, and had joined in the strange nasal melody 
with which his flock endeavoured to render it doubly ac-> 
eeptable, and had ended a long and fervent wrestling of 
the spirit in a colloquial petition of some forty minatea' 
duration, in which direct sllusion had been made not only 
to the subject of his recent examinatioD^ but to divers 
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asy departure from the usual zeal^ on his own part^ or of 
the customary attention and a grave decorum^ on that of 
Itts people. But when^ for the second time^ he arose to 
lead another song of worship and thanksgiving, a form 
was seen in the centre or principal aisle^ that, as well 
hy its attire and aspect as hy the unusual and irreverent 
tardiness of its appearance, attracted general observation. 
Intezmptions of this nature were unfrequent, and even 
llie long practised and abstracted minister paused for an 
instant ere he proceeded with the hymn, though there 
was a suspicion current among the more instructed of his 
paridiioners that the sonorous version was an effusion of 
his own muse. 

The intruder was 'VHiittal Ring. The witless young 
man had strayed from the abode of his sister, and found 
his way into that general receptacle where most of the 
village was congregated. During his former residence in 
the vaUey there had been no temple, and the edifice, its 
interior arrangements, the faces of those it contained, and 
the business on which they had assembled, appeared alike 
strangers to him. It was only when the people lifted up 
thdr voices in the song of praise, that some glimmerings 
of his ancient recollections were discoverable in his inactive 
ooontenance. Then, indeed, he betrayed a portion of the 
delight which powerful sounds can quicken even in beings 
of his unhappy mental construction. As he was satisfied, 
however, to remain in a retired part of the aisle, listening 
vridi dull admiration, even the grave Ensign Dudley, whose 
eye had once or twice seemed ominous of displeasure, saw 
no necessity for interference. 

Meek had chosen for his text, on that day, a passage 
from the book of Judges : " And the children of Israel did 
evil in the sight of the Lord; and the Lord delivered 
them into the hands of Midian seven years." With this 
text the 8ubtle.minded divine dealt . powerfully, entering 
lafgdy itito the mysterious and allegorical allusions then 
so much in vogue. In whatever manner he viewed the 
subject, he found reason to liken the suffering, bereaved, 
and yet chosen dwellers of Uie colonies, to the race of tht 
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Hebrews. If diey were not set apart and mailed from wM. 
others of the eaith^ in order that one mightier than nan 
shookL spring from their loins^ they were led into that 
distant wilderness^ far from the temptations of licentions 
luxury, or the worldly-mindedness of those who built tfaeiE 
structure of faith on the sands of temporal honours, to 
preserve the word in purity. As there appeared no reason 
on the part of the divine Idmself to distrust this oonstme. 
tion of the words he had quoted, so it was evident that 
most of his listeners willingly lent their ears to so soothing 
an argument. 

In reference to Midian, the preacher was far less explicit. 
That the great father of evil was in some way intended by 
this allusion could not be doubted ; but in what manner 
the chosen inhabitants of those regions were to feel his 
malign influence, was matter of more uncertainty. At 
times, the greedy ears of those who had long been wrought 
up into the impression that visible manifestations of the 
anger, or of the love of Providence, were daily presented 
to their eyes, were flattered with the stem joy of believing 
that the war which then raged around them was intended 
to put their moral armour to the proof, and that out of the 
triumph of their victories were to flow honour and security 
to the church. Then came ambiguous qualifications, which 
left it questionable whether a retunhof the invisible powers 
that had been known to be so busy in the provinces, were 
not the judgment intended. It is not to be supposed that 
Meek himself had the clearest mental intelligence on a 
point of this subtlety^ for there was something of misty 
hallucination in the manner in which he treated it, as wiU 
be seen by his closing words. 

" To imagine that Azazel regardeth the long-sufibring 
and stedfastness of a chosen people with a pleasant eye," 
he said, " is to believe that the marrow of righteousness 
can exist in the carrion of deceit We have already seen 
his envious spirit raging in many tragical instances. If ret 
quired to raise a warning beacon to your eyes, by which 
Uie presence of this treacherous enemy might be known, I, 
should say, in the words of one learned and ingenious in 
this craftiness, that ^when a person, having fidl reason. 
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or any other god besides the true God Jehovah^ an ability 
to do or know strange things^ which he cannot^ by his own 
human abilities^ arrive unto^' that then he may distrust his 
gifltS' and tremble for his soul. And^ oh ! my brethren^ 
how many of ye cUng^ at this very moment^ to those tra.' 
gksal- delusions^ and worship the things of the worldy 
im^ad of fattening on the famine of the desert^ which is 
the sustenance of them that would live for ever. Lift 
your eyes upward^ my brethren — " 

'^ Rather turn them to the earth V* interrupted a voice 
from the body of the church ; <^ there is present need of 
all your faculties to save life^ and even to guard the taber- 
naele of the Lord ! '' 

BeHgious exercises composed the recreation of the 
dwellers in that distant settlement. When they met in 
oompanies to hghten the load of life^ prayer and songs of 
pfaise were among the usual indulgences of the entertain- 
ment. To th^m^ a sermon was Uke a gay scenic exhibition 
in other and vainer communities ; and none listened to the 
word with cold and inattentive ears. In literal obedience 
to the command of the preacher^ ^nd sympathising with 
his own action, every eye in the congregation had been 
turned towards the naked rafters of the roof^ when the un. 
known tones of him who spoke broke the momentary delusion. 
It is needless to say that^ by a common movement^ they 
sought an explanation of this extraordinary appeal. The 
divine became mute^ equally with wonder and with indig- 
nation. 

A first glance was enough to assure all present that new 
and important interests were likely to be awakened. A 
stranger of grave aspect^ and of a calm but understanding 
eye^ stood at the side of Whittal Ring. His attire was of 
the simple guise and homely materials of the country. 
Still he bore about his person enough of the equipments of 
one familiar with the wars of the eastern hemisphere to 
sir&ethe senses. His hand was armed with a shining 
broadsword^ such as were then used by the cavaliers of 
England ; and at his back was slung the short carabine of 
one who battled in the. saddle. His nuen was dignified^ 
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necessary to show that he was an intruder of a character 
altogether different from the moping innocent at his side. 

'< Why is one of an unknown countenance come to dis« 
turb the worship of the temple ? " demanded Meek^ when 
astoni8hme9t permitted utterance. " Thrice hath this 
holy day been profaned by the foot of the strai^;er^ and 
well may it be doubted whether we live not under an evil 
agency/' 

'^ Arm, men of the Wish-Ton-Wish, arm^ and to your 
defences ! — " 

A cry arose without that seemed to circle the whole 
yalley^ and then a thousand whoops rolled out of the 
arches of the forest^ and appeared to meet in one hostile 
din above the devoted hamlet. These were sounds that had 
been too often beards or too often described, not to be 
generally understood. A scene of wild confusion followed. 

£ach man^ on entering the churchy had deposited his 
arms at the door, and thither most of the stout borderers 
were now seen hastening to resume their weapons. Women 
gathered their children to their sides^ and the wails of 
horror and alarm were beginning to break through the 
restraints of habit. 

'^ Peace ! " exclaimed the pastor, seemingly excited to a 
degree above human emotion. " Ere we go forth, let 
ithere be a voice raised to our heavenly Father. The asking 
shall be as a thousand men of war battling in our behalf i '* 

The commotion ceased as suddenly as if a mandate had 
been issued from that place to which their petition was to 
be addressed. Even the stranger, who had regarded the 
preparations with a stern but anxious eye, bowed his head 
and seemed to join in the prayer with a devout and confid- 
ing heart. 

'' Lord ! " said Meek, stretching his meagre arms, with 
the palms of the hands open, high above the heads of his 
flock^ '' at thy bidding we go forth ; with thy aid the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against us ; with thy mezey^ 
there is hope in heaven and on earth. It is for thy taber- 
nacle that we shed blood ; it is for the word that we contend. 
Battle in pur behalf^ King of kingp I send. thy h^y^y 



i^ons to our sueeoor^ that the iong of victory maybe 
incense at; thy altars^ and a foul hearing to the ears of the 
enemy. — Amen." 

There was a depth in the voice of the speaker -^^ a su« 
pernatural cahnness in the tones -^ and so great a confi.- 
denoe in the support of the mighty ally implored^ that the 
words went to , the heart. It was impossible that nature 
should not be powerful within^ but a high and exciting 
enthusiasm began to lift the people above its influence. 
Thus awakened^ by an appeal to feelings that had never 
slumbered^ and stimulated by all the moving interests of 
life^ the men of the valley- poured out of tbe temple in 
defence of person and fireside^ and^ as they believed^ of 
religion and of God. 

There was pressing necessity not only for this zeal^ but 
for all the physical energies of tiiie stoutest of their numbers. 
The spectacle that met the view^ on issuing into the open 
air^ was one that might have appalled the hearts of war- 
riors more practised^ and have paralysed the e£Ports of men 
less susceptible to the impressions of a rel^ous excitements 

Dark forms were leaping through the fields and on the 
hill sides ; and all adown the slopes that conducted to the 
valley armed savages were seen pouring madly forward on 
their path of destruction and vengeance. Behind them the 
brand and the knife had been already used; for the log 
tenement^ the stacks^ and the out-buildings of Heuben 
Ring^ and of several others who dwelt in the skirts of the 
settlement^ were sending forth clouds of murky smoke^ in 
which forked and angry flames were already flashing. But 
danger pressed most still nearer. A long line of fierce 
warriors was in the meadows ; and in no direction could 
the eye be turned that it did not meet with the appalling 
proof that the viUi^e was completely surrounded by an 
overwhelming superiority of force. 

*' To the garrison! " shouted some of the foremost of 
those who first saw the nature and the imminency of the 
danger^ pressing forward themselves in the direction of the 
fortified house. '^ To the garrison^ or we are lost ! " 

'* Hold ! " exclaimed that voice which was so strange to 
the ears of most of Aose who heard it, but wkich spoke in 
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ft maimer that, by its compass and finnness^ commanded 
obedience. '* With this mad disorder we are truly lost ! 
Let Captain Content Heathoote come to my counsels." 

Notwithstanding the tumult and confusion^ which had 
jiow in truth b^;un to rage fearfully around him^ the 
quiet and self-restrained individual to whom the l^al and 
'perhaps moral right to command belonged^ had lost none 
of his customary composure. It was plain, by the look of 
poweri^ amazement with which he had at first regarded 
ihe stranger, on his sudden interruption of the serrice^ 
and by the glances of secret intelligence and of recognition 
they exchanged^ that they had met. before. But this was 
no time for greetings or explanations, nor was that a scene 
in which to waste the precious moments in useless contests 
about opinions. 

" I am here," said he who was called, ^^ ready to lead 
.whither thy prudence and better experience shall point." 

" Speak to the people, and separate the combatants in 
three bodies of equal strength^ One shall press forward 
4o the meadows and beat back the savage, ^re he encircle 
the palisadoed house ; the second shall proceed with the 
feeble and tender, in their flight to its covers ; and with 
the third — but thou knowest that which I* would do with 
the third. Hasten, or we lose all by tardiness.*' 

It was perhaps fortunate that orders so necessary and 
80 urgent, were given to one little accustomed to super- 
fluity of speech. Without offering either commendation 
or dissent. Content obeyed. Accustomed to his authority, 
and conscious of the critical situation of all that was dear, 
the men of the village yielded an obedience more prompt 
and effective, than it is usual to meet Sn soldiers who are 
not familiar with the ^habits of discipline. The fighting 
men were quickly separated in three bodies that contained 
rather more than a score of combatants each. One, com- 
manded by £ben Dudley, advanceci at quick time towards 
the meadows in the rear of the fortress, that the whooping 
body of savages^ who were already threatening to cut off 
the retreat of the women and children, should be checked ; 
while another departed in a nearly opposite direction, 
taking the street of the hamlet, for the purpose of meeting 
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tibofBe who were advancing by the southefn entrance of the 
valley. The third and last of these small hut devoted 
bodies remained stationary^ waiting for more definite 
orders. 

At the moment when the first of these little divisions 
of force was ready to move^ the divine appeared in its 
fronts with an air in which spiritual reliance on the pur- 
poses of Providence and some show of temporal determin- 
ation^ were singularly united. In one hand he bore a 
Bible, which he raised on high as the sacred standard of 
his followers^ and in the other he brandished a short broad, 
sword in a way to prove there might be danger in encoun. 
tering its blade. The volume was open^ iind at brief 
intervals the divine read^ in a high and excited voice^ 
such passages as accidentally met his eye^ the leaves blow- 
ing about in a manner to produce a rather remarkable ad. 
mixture of doctrine and sentiment. But to these trifling 
moral incongruities both the pastor and his parishioners 
were alike indifierent ; their subtle mental exercises hav- 
ing given birth to the habit of aptly reconciling all seeming 
discrepancies, as well as of accommodating the most ab- 
struse doctrines to the more familiar interests of life. 

" Israel and the Philistines had put their battle iti array, 
army against army^" commenced Meek^ as the troop he 
led began its advance. — Then reading at short intervals, he 
continued, — '' Behold, I will do a thing in Israel^ at which 
both the ears of every one that heareth it shall tingle." — 
'^ Oh, house of Aaron, trust in the Lord ; he is thy help 
and thy shield.'' — ^^ Deliver me, O Lord, from the evil 
man ; preserve me from the violent man." — ^' Let bum* 
ing coals fall upon them ; let them be cast into the fire ; 
into deep pits, that they rise not again.'' — ^^ Let the 
wicked fall into their own nets, whilst that I withal 
escape." — " Therefore doth my Father love me, because 
I lay down my life, that I may take it again." — '' He 
that hateth me, hateth my Father also." — " Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do." — ^^ They 
have heard that it hath been said. An eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth.'' — '' For Joshua drew not his hand 
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back wherewith he stretched out the spear^ until he had 

utterly destroyed all the inhahitants of Ai " Thus far 

the words of Meek were intelligible to those who remained^ 
but distance soon confounded the syllables. Then nou^t 
was audible but the yells of the enemy^ the tramp of the 
men who pressed in the rear of the priest^ with a display 
of military pomp as formidable as their limited means 
would aUow^ and those clear high tones which sounded in 
the ears and quickened the blood at the hearts of his fol- 
lowers^ as if they had been trumpet-blasts. In a few 
more minutes^ the little band was scattered behind the 
covers of the ^elds^ and the rattling of fire.arms succeeded 
to the quaint and characteristic manner of their march. 

While this movement was made in fronts the party 
ordered to cover the village was not idle. Command^ l^ 
a sturdy yeoman^ who fiUed the office of Lieutenant^ it 
advanced with less of religious display^ but with equal 
activity^ in the direction of the souths and the sounds 
of contention were quickly heard^ proclaiming both the 
urgency of the measure and the warmth of the conflict. 

In ihe mean time equal decision^ though tempered by 
some circumstances of deep personal interest^ was displayed 
by those who had been left in front of the church. As 
soon as the band of Meek had got to such a distance as to 
promise security to those who followed^ the stranger com- 
manded the children to be led towards the fortified house. 
Thiis duty was performed by the trembling mothers^ who 
had been persuaded^ with difficulty, to defer it until cooler 
heads should pronoun fee that the proper moment had come. 
A few of the women dispersed among the dwellings in 
quest of the infirm, while all the boys of proper age were 
activ^ employed in transporting indispensable articles 
from die village to the cover of the palisfiidoes. As these 
several movements were simultaneous^ but a very few 
minutes' elapsed between the time when the orders were 
issued and die moment when they were accomplished. 

^' I had intended thou shouldst have had the change in 
the meadows/' said the stranger to Content^ when nought 
remained to be performed but that which had been reserved 
for the last of the three little bands of fighting men. '^ But 
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as the work prooQodetb bravely in that quaztar^ we will 
V\ove in company. Why doth this maiden tarry ? " 

^^ Truly I know not^ luilesa it may be of fear. There is 
an opening for thy passage into the fort^ M^tba^ with 
others of thy sex." 

^^ I will. foUpw the fighter^ that are about to. march to 
the rescue of them that remain in our habitation/' said the 
girl, ii^ a low but steady voice. 

^^ Ai^d how know'st thou that such is the service in- 
tended for those here arrayed?" demanded the stranger, 
with a little sho^^ of displeasure that his miliitary purposes 
should have been anticipated. 

'^ I see it in the countenances of tiiem that tarry/' re- 
turned the other^ gazing furtively towards Mark^ who, 
posted in the little line^ could with difficulty brook a delay 
which threatened his father's house, and those whom it 
held, with so much jeopardy. 

" Forward !" cried tlie stranger. ''Here is no leisure 
for dispute. Let the maiden take wisdom, and hasten to 
the fort. Follow, men stout of heart! or we come too 
late to the succour." 

Martha waited until the party had advanced a few paces, 
and then, instead of obeying the repeated mandate to 'con<* 
suit her personal safety, she tpok the direction of the armed 
band. 

'' I fear me that 'twill exceed our strength," observed 
tlie stranger, who marched in front at the side of Content, 
'' to make good the dwelling, at so great distance from 
further aid." 

'' And yet the visitation that shall drive us a second 
lime to the fields will be heavy. In what manner didst 
thou get warning of this inroad ?" 

" The savages believed themselves concealed in the 
cunning place, where thou know'st that tny eye had oppor. 
tunity to overlook their artifices. There is a Providence 
in o^r least seeming calculations: an imprisonment of 
weary years hath its reward in this warning ! " 

Content appeared to acquiesce, but the situation of afl&irs 
prevented the discourse from becoming more minute. 

As they approached the dwelling of the Heathcotes, 
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better opportiiiiity of obeenring the condition of thingB, in 
and around the hooie^ was of eoime obtained. The poai- 
tton of the building would have rendered any attempt, on 
the part of those in it, to gain the fort ere the arriTal of 
assistance, desperately hazardoos, since the meadows that 
lay between them were already alive with the warriivs of 
die enemy. But it was evident that the Puritan, whose 
infirmities kept him within doors, entertained no sudi 
design ; for it was shortly apparent that those within were 
closing and barring the windows of the habitation, and 
that other provisions for defence were in the course of 
active preparation. The feelings of Content, who knew 
that the house contained only his vrife and father, with one 
female assistant, were excited to agmy, as the party he 
commanded drew near on one side, at a distance about 
equal to that of a band of the enemy, who were advancing 
diagonally from the woods on the other. He saw the 
efforts of those so dear to him, as they had recourse to the 
means of security provided to repel the very danger which 
now threatened, and, to his eyes, it appeared that the 
trembling hands of Ruth bad lost dieir power, when haste 
and confusion more than once defeated the olirject of her 
exertions. 

^^ We must break and charge, or . the savage will be too 
speedy," he said, in tones that grew thick from breathing 
quicker than was wont for one of his calm temperament. 
'^ See ! they enter the orchard : in another minute they 
will be masters of the dwelling !" 

But his companion marched with a firmer step and 
looked with a cooler eye. There was in his gaze the under-* 
standing of a man practised in scenes of sudden danger, 
and in his mien the authority of one accustomed to 
command. 

" Fear not," he answered ; " the art of old Mark 
Heathcote hath departed fi^m him, or he still knoweth 
how to make good his citadel against a first onset. If we 
quit OUT order, the superiority of concert will be lost, and, 
being few in numbers, defeat will be certain; but with 
this front and a fitting steadiness, our march may not be 
repulsed. To thee. Captain Content Heathcote, it need 
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not be told that he nrho now counsels thee badi seen the 
strife of savages eie this hour." 

" I know it well ; but dost not see my Ruth labouring 
at the ill-fkted shutter of the chamber ? The woman will 
be slain in her heedlessness ; for, hark, there beginnetfa 
the volley of the enemy 1" 

*' No, 'tis he who led my troop in a far different war- 
fare ! " exdaimed the stranger, whose form grew more 
erect, and whose dioughtful and deeply furrowed features 
assumed something like the stem pleasure which kindles 
in the soldier as the sounds of contention increase : '^ 'tiff 
old Mark Heathoote, true to his breeding and his name f 
— he hath let off the culverin upon the knaves ! Behold, 
they are already disposed to abandon one who speaketh so 
boldly, and are breaking through the fences to the lefi^ 
that we may taste something of their quality ! Now, bold 
Englishmen, strong of hand and stout of heart, you have 
training in your duty, and you shall not be wanting in ex- 
ample ! You have wives and children at hand looking at 
your deeds ; and there is One above that taketh note of 
the manner in which you serve in his cause ! Here is an 
opening for your skill: scourge the cannibals with the 
hand of death ! — On, on ! to the onset and to victory !" 



CHAPTER II. 

H«e/. » Is thif Achilles'? 

JekS. — I am Achilles. 

abd « Stand lUr, I pray thee : let me look on thee. 

TnUusamdCrestida. 

It may now be necessary to take a rapid glance at the. 
state of the combat, which had begun to thicken irt difibr- 
ent parts of the valley. The party ' led by Dudley, and 
exhorted by Meek, had broken its order on reaching the 
meadows behind the fort, and, seeking, the covers of the 
stumps and fences, it threw in its fire with good effect on 
the irremilar band that pressed into the fields. . Thia 
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pnmiptitade ctoied » chaags iBtlieiiiamMrof tbeadynioe. 
The Indians took to coTen Ia tbdr tmn, and die aUiig g ^ 
aasnined that desultory but dangerooa chaneter^ in which 
tiiB ateadioeaa and lesooseea of the indii^oal are put to 
the seTerest trial. Success appeared to TaciUate; the 
white men at one time widening the diatanoe between 
them and their friends in the dwdling^ and at another 
falling back, as if disposed to seek the shelter of the palfr- 
sadoes. Although numbers were greatly in favour of Ae 
Indians, we^K>ns and skill supported the cause of their 
adversaries. It was evidently the widi of the fomcr to 
break in upon the little band that opposed dieir progresa 
to the village;, in and about which they saw that scene of 
hurried exertion which has already been described — a 
spectacle but little likdy to cod the ardour of an Indian 
onset : but the wary manner in which Dudley condueled 
his battle rendered this an experiment of exceeding 
haoard. 

However heavy of intellect the Ensign might appear on 
other occasions, the present was one every way adapted to 
draw out his best and most manly qualities* Of large and 
powerful stature, he felt, in moments of strife, a d^ree of 
confidence in himself that was commensurato with (he 
amount of physical force he wielded. To this hardy as- 
surance was to be added no trifling portion of the sort of 
enthusiasm thai can be awakened in the most slu^di 
bosoms, and which^ like the anger of an even-tempered 
man, is only the more formidable from the usually quiet 
habits of the individual. Nor was this the first, by many, 
of Ensign Dudley's warlike deeds. Besides the desperate 
afiair already related in these pages, he had been engaged 
in divers hostile expeditions i^ainst the Abor^ines in 
early youth, and on all occasions he had shown a cool 
head tmd a resolute mind. 

There was pressing necessity fot both these essential 
Qualities in the situation in wldch the Enaign now fi>und 
kimsalf. By properly ext^ding has littie force, md yet 
keeping it at the swme time perfectly within supporthig 
dis t a n ce, by enmlating the caution of his foes in ufting the 
eovers, and by merving a portion of hia fir« ihrou^onl 
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the bvokesi and yet well-ontered Une, the savagee were 
fiaally beatenihack^ hwn stump to stamp, from hiltodc to 
hiUoek^ and fence to ftooe, until they were fairiy driTen^ 
within the margin of the fyfett* Fiirther^ the experienoed 
eye <if the borderer saw he oenld not fellow. Many of hie 
men were bleeding and growing '^eaker as tfaeilr wounds^ 
still flowed. The protection of the trees gave the enemy 
too great an adtttotage fbr their position' to be forced^ and- 
destruction would have been the inevitable coQsequenoe of 
the elose struggle which must have followed a charge. In 
this stage of the combat^ Dudl^ began, to cast anxioue 
and enquiriiig looks behind him. He saw that support- 
was not to be expected, and he also saw with regret that* 
many of the women and childron were still' busy trans- 
porting neoesBaries ftam the village into the fsrt. PaHIng* 
back to a better line of covers, and to a distance that ma- 
tonally lessened the danger of the arrows, lihe weapone 
used by quite two-thirds of his enemies, he awaited in 
saflen silence the proper moment to eSiot a further retreat. 

While the party of Dudley stood thus at bay, a fierce 
ydl rung in the arches of the f^orest. It was an exdanb- 
ation of pleasure, uttered in the wild manner of diose- 
people, as if the tenants of the woods were animated by 
some sadden mkd general impulse of joy. The crouching' 
yeomen regarded each other in uneasittess ; but seeing no 
sign of waveruig in the steady mien of their leader, eac& 
man kept dose, awaiting some ftnrtber exhibition of tlve 
devices of their fbes. Ere another minute had passed, twa 
warrioiB appeared at the margin of the wood, where they 
stood apparently in contemplation of the different scenes 
l^iat were aetia^ in vaitous parts of the vaUey. More than 
one mudcet was leveled with intent to bring them down ; 
but a sign- ftnm Dudley prevented attempts that would 
most probaUy have been frustrated by the never slnmbeiw 
ing vigilanofrof a North American Indian. 

There was something in the air md port of these two 
individuals, tiiat had its share in producing the i^bearsnce 
of Dttdley. They wero evidently both chieft, and of fkr 
mere than usual estimalioB. Ab was common with the 
nilitaey leaden of the Indians^ they weve also men of 



kige and oommanding statiue. Viewed at the distanee 
from which diey were aeen, one aeemed a warrior who had 
reached the meridian of his daya, while the odier had the 
Hg^ter atep and more flexible movement of youlh. Both 
were well armed^ and^ aa was uaoal with people of their origin 
on the wai-path^ they were dad only in the usual scanty 
covering of waist-dotfas and leggings. The former^ how» 
ever^ were of scarlet, and the latter were rich in fringes in 
the bright colours of Indian*omaments. The elder of the 
two wore a gay bdt of wampum around his head in , the 
form of a turban ; but the younger appeared with a shaven 
crown^ on which nothing but the customary chivalrous 
scalp-lock was visible. 

The consultation^ like most of the incidents that have, 
been just related, occupied but a very few minutes. The 
ddest of the chiefs issued some orders. The mind of 
Dudley was anxiously endeavouring to antidpate thdr 
nature, when the two disappeared together. The Ensign 
would now have been left entirdy to vague coigectures, 
had not the rapid execution of the mandates that had been 
issued to the youngest, of the Indians, soon left him.in.no 
doubt of thdr intentions. Another loud and general shout 
drew his attention towards the right, and when he had 
endeavoured to strengthen his podtion, by calling three or 
four of the best marksmen to that end of his little line^ 
the youngest of the chiefs was seen bounding across the 
meadow^ leading a train of whooping followers to the 
covers that commanded its oppodte extremity. The 
podtion of Dudley was completely turned, and the stumps 
and angles of the fences which secreted his men, woe 
likdy to become of no further use. The emergency de- 
manded deddon. Collecting his yeomen, ere the enemy > 
had time to profit by his advantage^ the Ensign ordered, a 
rapid retreat towards the fort. In this movement he. was. 
favoured by the formation of the ground, a circumstance, 
that had been well considered on the advance, and in a 
very few minutes the party found itself safely posted under, 
the protection of a scattering fire from die paliaadoea, 
which immediatdy checked the pursuit of the whooping 
and exulting foe. . The wounded men, after a stem or. 
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rather sullen balt^ that was intended to exhibit the un-i 
conquerable determination of the whites^ withdrew into 
the works for sucoonr^ leaving the command of Dndley. 
reduced by nearly one half of its numbers. With thk 
diminished force^ however^ he turned his attention towards 
the assistance of those who combated at the opposite ex* 
tremity of the village. 

Allusion has already been made to the manner in which 
the houses of a new settlement were clustered near each 
other^ at the commencement of the colonial establishments. 
In addition to the more obvious and sufficient motive^ 
which has given rise to the same inconvenient and un- 
picturesque manner of building over nine tenths of the 
continent of Europe^ there had been found a religious 
inducement for the inconvenient custom. One of the 
enactments of the Puritans said^ that^ " No man shall set 
his. dwelling house above the distance of half a mile^ or a 
mile at farthest^ from the meeting of the congregation^ 
where the church doth usually assemble for the worship of 
God." — " The support of the worship of God, in church 
fellowship,*' was the reason aUeged for this arbitrary pro* 
vision of the law^ but it is quite probable that support 
against danger of a more temporal character was another 
motive. There were those within the fort who believed 
the smoking piles that were to be seen, here and there, in 
the clearings on the hills, owed their destruction to a dis- 
regard of that protection which was thought to be yielded 
to those who leaned with the greatest confidence, even in 
the forms of earthly transactions, on the sustaining power 
of an all-seoing and all-directing Providence. Among this 
number was Reuben Ring, who submitted to the loss of 
his habitation, as to a merited punishment for the light- 
mindedness that had tempted him to erect a dwelling at 
the utmost limits of the prescribed distance. 

As the party of Dudley retreated, that sturdy yeoman 
stood at a window of the chamber in which his prolific 
partner with her recent gift were safely lodged; for in 
that moment of confusion, the husband was compelled to 
discharge the double duty of sentinel and nurse. He had 
just fired his piece, and he had reason to thiqk witb 
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raecesi, on the enemiei tbit pvesaed too cloiely on the 
vetiiing party^ and aa he reloaded the gun^ he tuxned a 
mdaocholy eye on the pile of anioking embers, that now 
lay where his humUe bat oomtotaUe habitation had so 
ktely stood. 

*^ I fear me^ Abondance/' he said> shaking his head with 
a sigh^ " that there was error in the measurement between 
the meeting and the dearing. Some misgivings of the 
tawfuhiess of stretching the chain across the hollows, came 
over me at the time ; but the pleasant knoll, where the 
dwelling stood, was so healthful and conmiodious, thai, if 
it were a sin, I hope it is one that is forgiven. There doth 
not seem so much as the meanest of its logs, that is not now 
melted into white ashes by the fire !" 

*' Raise me, husband," returned the wife, in the weak 
▼moe natural to her feeble situation ; " raise me with thine 
arm, that I may look upon the place where my babes first 
saw the light" 

Her request was granted, and for a minute the woman 
gazed in mute grief at the destruction of her comfortable 
home. Then as a fresh yell from the foe rose on the aiir 
without, she trembled, and turned with a mother's care 
towards the unconscious beings that slumbered at her side. 

*' Thy brother hath been driven by the heathen to the 
fbot of tibe palisadoes," observed the othor, after regarding 
his companion with manly kindness for a moment, " and 
he hath lessened his force by many that are wounded." 

An eloquent pause succeeded. The woman turned her 
tearful face upwards, and stretching out a bloodless hand^ 
the answered, — 

^ '* I know what thou wouldst do — it is not meet that 
Sei^geant Ring should be a woman*tender, when the Indian 
eftemy is in his neighbour's fields ! Go to thy duty, and 
that which is to be done, do manfully ! and yet would I 
have thee remember how many there are who lean upon 
^y life for a father's care." 

The yeoman cast a cautious look around him, for this 
die decent and stem usages of the Puritans exacted, and 
perceiving that the girl who occasionally entered to tend 
the fiick was not present, he stooped^ and impressing his 
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HpB on the cheek of his wife^ he threw a yearning look M> 
his ofispring^ shouldered his imtsket^ and descended to 
the court. 

When Reuhen Ring joined the party of Dndley^ the 
latter had just issued an order to march to the snppbrt of 
those who still (Stoutly defended the southern entrance of 
the village. The lahour of securing necessaries was not yet 
ended^ and it was on every account an ohject of the ^last 
importance to make good the hamlet against the enemy. 
The task, however^ was not as difficult as the force of the 
Indians might, at firsts have given reason to helieve. The 
conflict hy this time had extended to the party which was 
headed by Content^ and in consequence die Indians were 
compeUed to contend with a divided force. The buildings 
themselves, with the fences and out-houses, were so many 
breast- works, and it was plain that the assailants acted with 
a caution and concert that betrayed the direction of some 
mind more highly gifted than ^ose which ordinarily fall to 
the lot of unciviUsed men. 

The task of Dudley was not so difficult as before, since 
the enemy ceased to press upon his march, preferring to 
watch the movements of those who held the fortified house^ 
of whose numbers they were ignorant, and of whose attacks 
tiiey were evidently jealous. As soon as the reinforcement 
reached the Lieutenant, who defended the viflage, he com« 
manded the dharge, and his men advanced vrith shouts and 
clamour, some singing spiritual songs, others lifting up 
their vc^ees in prayer, while a tew availed themselves of 
the dcrwnrilght and peiiiaps equally eflfective means of raising 
ftoonds as fearful as possible. The whole being backed by 
spirited and well directed dischlu-ges of musketry, the effort 
was successful. In a few minutes the enemy fled, leaving 
that side df the valley momentarily free. 

Pursuit would have been foUy. After posting a few 
look-outs, in secret and safe positions among the houses^ 
the whole party returned, with an intention of cutting off the 
enemy who still held the meadoWs near the garrison. In 
this design, however, their intentions were frustrated. The 
instant they were pressed, the Indians gave way, evidently 
for tile purpose of gaining the protection of the woods ; 
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and when the whites returned to their works^ they were 
followed in a manner to show that they could make no 
further morement without the hazard of a serious assault. 
In this condition the men in and ahoutthe ft>rt^ were com~ 
pelled to be inefficient spectators of the scene that. was 
taking place around the " Heathcote-house^" as the dwelL 
ing of old Mark was commonly called. 

The fortified building had been erected for the protection 
of the village and its inhabitants^ an ot^ect that its position 
rendered feasible ; but it could offer no aid to those who 
dwelt without the range of musketry. The only piece of 
artillery belonging to the settiement was the culverin^ which 
had been discharged by the Puritan, and which had served, 
for the moment^ to check the advance of his enemies. But 
the exclamations of the stranger^ and the appeal to his men, 
with which the last chapter closed, suffidentiy proclaimed 
that the attack was diverted from the house, and that work 
of a bloody character now offbred itself to those he and hia 
companion led. 

The ground around the dwelling of the Heathootes ad- 
mitted of closer and more deadly conflict, than that on 
which the other portions of the combat had occurred. 
Time had given size to the orchards, and wealth had muL 
tiplied and rendered more secure the enclosures and out- 
buildings. The hostile parties met in one of the former, 
where they came to the issue which the warlike stranger 
had foreseen. 

Content, like Dudley, caused his men to separate, throw- 
ing in his fire with the same guarded reservation as had 
been practised by the other party. Success again attended 
the efforts of discipline ; the whites gradually beating back 
their enemies, until there was a probability of forcing them 
entirely into the open ground in their rear, a success that 
would have been tantamount to a victory. But at this 
flattering moment, yells were heard behind the leaping and 
whooping band that were still seen gliding through the 
openings of the smoke, resembling so many dark and ma- 
lignant spectres acting their evil rites. Then, as a chief 
with a turbaned head, terrific voice, and commanding sta- 
ture, appeared in their front, die whole of the wavering 
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fine reodTed an onward impnlse. The yells redoubled ; 
another warrior was seen brandishing a tomahawk on one 
flank, and the whole of the deep phalanx came rushing in 
upon the whites^ threatening to sweep them away^ like the 
oatibreaking torrent carrying desolation in its course. 

'^ Men^ to your square!" shouted the stranger^ disre- 
garding cover and life, together^ in such a pressing emer- 
gexLcj; " to your square^ Christians^ and be firm J" 
> The command was repeated by Content^ and it was 
echoed from mouth to mouth. But^ before those on the 
flanks could reach the centre^ the shock had come. All 
order being lost^ the combat was hand to hand^ one party 
flghting fiercely for victory, and the other knowing that 
they stood at the awful peril of their lives. After the first 
discharge of the musket and the twang of the bow^ the 
struggle was maintained with knife and axe ; the thrust of 
the former^ or the descent of the keen and glittering toma. 
hawk^ being answered by sweeping and crushing blows of 
the musket's butt^ or by throttling grasps of hands clenched 
in the death-gripe. Men fell on each other in piles^ and 
when the conqueror rose to shake off the bodies of those 
who gasped at his feet, his frowning eye rested alike on 
friend and enemy. The orchard rang with the yells of the 
Indians, but the colonists fought in mute despair. Sullen 
resolution only gave way with life, and it happened more 
than once that day, that the usual reeking token of an In- 
dian triumph was swung before the stern and still con- 
scious eyes of the mangled victim from whose head it had 
just been torn. 

In this frightful scene of slaughter and ferocity, the 
principal personages of our legend were not idle. By a 
tadt but intelligent understanding, the stranger, with Con- 
tent and his son, placed themselves back to back^ and 
struggled manfully against their luckless fortune. The 
former showed himself no soldier of parade, for knowing 
the uselessness of orders, when each onie fought for life, he 
dealt out powerful blows in silence. His example was 
nobly emulated by Content ; and young Mark moved limb 
and musde with the vigorous activity of his age. A first 
onset of the enemy was repelled^ and for a moment there 
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yttm a funt prospect 'of «aqpe. At die sHggisstiiOB of the 
stranger^ tiie three moved, in their order^ towai^ds the dirdil. 
ing, with the intention of •inuting to their personal activitf > 
when released from the throng. But at this hiokkss im. 
stant, when hope was h^pinning to assume the air of pro»> 
bability, a chief came staUdng through the horribie'm^Z^^ 
seeking on each side some yicdm for his uplifted axe. A 
crowd of the inferior herd pressed at his heei% and a first 
glance told the asssiled that the decisive moment had -etftte. 

At the sight of so many of their hated eneneoes still !{▼« 
ing^ and capable of suffering, a common and triumphant 
shout burst from the lips of the Indians. Their leader, 
like one superior to the more vulgar emotions of his foU 
lowers, alone approached in sileBce. Ab the band opened 
and divided to encircle the victims, chance broi^t him, 
face to fisoe, with Mark. Like his foe, the Indian wurior 
was still in the freshness and vigour of young manhood. 
In stature, years, and agility, the antagonists seemed equd ; 
and, as the followers of the chief threw themselves on the 
stranger and Content, like men who knew their tetder 
needed no aid, there was every appearance of a fierce afitd 
doubtful struggle. But, while neither of the combatants 
showed any desire to avoid the contest, neither was in hastls 
to give the commmcing blow. A painter, or ra&er a 
sculptor, would have. seised the attitudes of these young 
combatants for a rich exhilution of the power of his art. 

Mark, like most of his fri^ds, had cast aside all super- 
fluous vestments ere he approached the scene of strife. The 
upper part of his body was naked to the shirt, and even this 
had been torn asunder by the rude titoounters through 
which he had already passed. The whole of his full and 
heaving chest was bare, exposing the white skin and Hue 
veins of one whose fathers had come from towards the risii^ 
sun* His swelling form rested on a L^ that seemed 
planted in defiance^ while the other was thiown in front, 
like a lever, to control the expected movements. His 
arms were extended to the rear, tbe hands grasfMug the 
barrel of a musket, which threatened d<iath to all who 
should come within its sweep. The head, covered with 
the short, curiii^, ydlow hair of his Baxon Uneage, wa&a. 



Uule advauo^ above ^e left shouljery and seemed placed 
in a manner to preserve the equipoise of the whole framct 
The brow was flushed^ the lips compressed and resolute^ the 
veins of the neck and temples swollen nearly to burstings 
and the eyes oontxactedy but of a gase that bespoke equally 
the feelings of desperate determination and of entranced 
^rprise. 

On the other hand^ the Indian warrior was a man stiU 
more likely to be remarked. The habits of his people had 
brought him^ as usual^ into the fields with naked limbs and 
nearly uncovered body. The position of his frame was 
that of one prepared to leap^ and it would have been a 
comparison tolerated by the license of poetry^ to have 
likened his straight and agile form to the semblance of a 
orouchiog panther. The projecting leg sustained the body, 
bending under its load more with the free play of muscle 
and sinew^ than from any weight, while the slightly stoop- 
ing head was a little advanced beyond the perpendicular. 
One hand was .clenched on the helve of an axe^ that lay in 
a line with the right thigh^ while the other was placed^ 
with a firm gripe^ on the buckhom handle of a knife that 
was still sheathed at his girdle. The expression of the 
igce was earnest, severe^ and perhaps a little fierce; and 
yet the whole was tempered by the immovable and dig« 
nified calm of a chief of high qualities. The eye^ how« 
ever, was gazing and rivetted, and, like that of the youth 
whose life he threatened, it appeared singularly contracted 
with wonder. 

The momentary pause that succeeded the movement by 
which the two antagonists threw tliemadves into these fine 
attitudes, was full of meaning. Neither spoke, neither per* 
mitted play of muscle, neither even seemed to breathe. 
The d^lay was not like that of preparation, for each stood 
ready for his deadly effort, nor vfould it have been possible 
to trace ifi the compressed energy of the countenance of 
•Mark, or. in the lofty and more practised bearing of the 
front and eye of the Indi^, any thing like wavering of 
purpose. An emotion foreign to the scene appeared to 
possess both, each active frame unconsciously accommodate 
iQg itself, to the bloody b9sin§9S. of the hour> while the 
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inscratable agency of the mind bdd them^ for a brief in^ 
tenral^ in check. 

A yell of deaths from the month of a savage, who 
was beaten to the very feet of his chief, by a Mow of the 
stranger, and an enconraging shout from the lips of the 
latter, broke the short trance. The knees of the chief bent 
still lower, the head of the tomahawk was a little raised, 
the blade of the knife was seen glittering from its sheath, 
and the butt of Mark's musket had receded to the ut- 
most tension of his sinews, when a shriek and a yell, 
different from any before heard that day, sounded near. 
At the same moment, the blows of both the combatants 
were suspended, though by the agency of very different 
degrees of force. Mark felt the arms of one cast around 
his limbs, with a power sufficient to embarrass, though not 
to subdue him, while the well known voice of Whittal 
Ring sounded in his ears, '— 

^' Murder the lying and hungry palefaces ! They 
leave us no food but air ; no drink but water i" 

On the other hand, when the chief turned in anger^ to 
Btrike the daring one who presumed to arrest his arm, he 
saw at his feet the kneeling figure, the uplifted hands, 
and the agpnised features of Martha. Averting the Uow ~ 
that a follower had already aimed at the life of the sup- 
pliant, he spoke rapidly in his own language, and pointed 
to the struggling Mark, The nearest Indians cast them, 
selves in a body on the already half-captured youth. A 
whoop brought a hundred more to the spot, and then a 
calm as sudden, and almost as fearful as ihe previous 
tumult, prev^ed in the orchard. It was sticceeded by the 
long drawn, frightful, and yet meaning yell, by which ^ 
American warrior proclaims his victory. 

With the end of the tumult in this spot, the sounds of 
fifrife ceased in all the vaUey. Though conscious of the 
success of their enemies, the men in the fort saw the 
certainty of destruction, not only to themselves, but to 
those feeble ones they should be compelled to leave without 
a sufficient defenpe, were they to attempt a sortie to that 
distance from their works. They were dierefore compelled 
to remain passive and grave spectators of an evil they b^id 
not the means to avert. ' 
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CHAPTER III. 

Were such things here, as we do speak about ? 
Or have we eaten of the insane root, 
, That takes the reason prisoner? . BiaebeOL 

An hour later presented a different scene. Bands of the 
enemj^ that in civilised warfare would be called parties of 
observation^ lingered in the skirts of the forest nearest to 
the village, and the settlers still stood to their arms^ posted 
among the buildings^ or maintaining their array at the 
foot of the palisadoes. Though the labour of securing the 
valuables continued^ it was evident that^ as the first telrrors 
of alarm had disappeared^ the owners of the hamlet began 
to regain some assurance in their ability to make it good 
against their enemies. Even the women were now seen 
moving through its grassy street with greater seeming con- 
fidence^ and there was a regularity in the air of the armed 
Inen, which denoted a determination well calculated to im- 
pose on their wild and undisciplined assailants. 

But the dwellings the out-buildings^ and all the imple- 
ments of domestic comfort, which had so lately contributed 
to the ease of the Heathcotes^ were completely in the pos- 
session of the Indians. The open shutters and doors^ the 
scattered and half destroyed furniture, the air of devastation 
and waste, and the general abandonment of all interest in the 
protection of the property^ proclaimed the licentious disorder 
of a successful assault. Still the work of destruction and 
plunder did not go on. Although here and there might be 
seen some warrior^ decorated^ according to the humours of 
Ids savage taste^ with the personal efiects of the former in- 
mates of the building, every hand had been checked, and the 
fiorious tempers of the conquerors had been quieted, seem- 
ingly by the agency of some unseen and extraordinary 
authority. The men, who so lately had been moved by 
tiie fiercest passions of our nature, were suddenly restrained, 
if not appeased, and instead of that exulting indidgence of 
vengeance^ which commonly accompanies an Indian 
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triumph^ the warriors stalked about the buildings and 
through the adjacent grounds^ in a silence which^ though 
gloomy and sullen^ was marked by their characteristic sub- 
mission to events. 

The principal leaders of the inroad^ and all the surriTing 
suflRsrers by the defeat^ were assembled in the piazza of the 
dwelling. Ruth^ pale^ sorrowings and mourning for 
others rather than for herself^ stood a little apart^ attended 
by Martha and the young assistant whose luckless fortune 
it was to be found at her post on this eventful day. Coiw 
tents the stranger^ and Mark were near^ subdued . aiid 
bounds the sole survivors of the band they had so recently 
led into the conflict. The grey hairs and bodily infirmities 
of the Puritan spared him the same degradation. The 
only other being present^ of European origin, was Whktal 
Ring. The innocent stalked slowly among (the prisoQers, 
sometimes permitting ancient reod^fecidona and sympathies 
to come over his dull intellect^ but eftener tauntiBg the 
unfortunate with the injustice of their noes and with the 
wrongs done to his adopted people. 

The chiefs of the successful party stood in the oentfe> 
apparently engaged in some grave deliberation. As^ tiiey 
were few in numbers it was evident that the ooBncU only 
included, men of the highest importance. Chiefs of ia** 
ferior rank, but of great names in the limited renowii of 
those simple tribess conversed in knots among the trees, or 
paced the courts at a respectful distance from the oon«- 
sultation of their superiors. 

The least practised eye could not mistake the person on 
whom the greatest weight of authority had fhlien. The 
turbaned warriors already introduced in these pages, oceu-. 
pied the centre of the group, in the calm and dignified 
attitude of an Indian who hearkens to or who utters advice. 
His musket was borne by one who stood in watting, while 
the knife and axe were returned to his girdle. He had 
thrown a light blankets or it might be better termed a robe 
of scarlet cloths over his left shoulder, whence it gracefully 
feU in folds, leaving the whole of the right arm iree, and 
roost of his ample chest exposed to view. From beneath 
this mandas falobd fell slowly in drops, dyeing tbe §oa^ca 



^liTch he stood. The couhtenanee of this warrior was 
^rave, though these was a quickness in the movements of 
«n ever<>Te8tIeBa eje, that denoted great mental activity^ 
no less than the ^quiet of suspicion. One skilled in 
^^siognomy might too hare thought that a shade of sup. 
I^iessed discontent was struggling with the self-oomtnand 
0i hakita that had hecome part of the nature of the in- 
•dividval. 

. * The two companiona nearest this chief were^ like himself, 
anen past the middle age, and of a mien and expression that 
were aioular, though lem strikingly marked, neither showi. 
ing those signa of dispieasnre whidi occanonally shot from 
<irgaBa that, in -spite of a mind so trained and so despotio, 
cMA not always restrain their g^tsring hrightness. One 
iwaa speaking, and hy his glance, it was evident that the 
«tttg.ecit of hu discourse was the fourth and last of their 
Dumber, who had placed himself in a position that pre* 
.▼ented his being an auditor of what was said. 

In the person of the latter chief, the reader will recognise 
^e youth who had confronted Mark, and whose rapid move^ 
jnent oi\ the flank of Dudley had first driven the colonists 
from the meadows. The eloquent expression of limb, the 
tension of sinews, and the compression of muscles, as last 
«3cfaifaiCed, were now gone. They had given place to the 
peeuUar repose that distinguishes the Indian warrior in his 
foments of inaction. With one hand he leaned lightly on 
« m«sket> while from the wrist of the other, which hung 
loose at his side, depended, by a thong of deer's sinew, a 
.tomahawk from which fell drops of human blood* His 
|>(erson bore no other covering than that in which he had 
fought, and, unlike his more <^;ed companion in authority, 
his body had escaped without a wound. 

In form and in features, this young warrior might be 
deemed a model of the excellence of Indian manhood. 
The limbs were full, round, faultlessly straight, and dis« 
tinguished by an appearance of extreme activity, without 
however being equdly remarkable for muscle. In the 
latter -particular, in the upright attitude, and in the distant 
4uid noble gaze, which so often elevated his front, there 
was a close affinity to the statue of the Pythian Apollo ( 
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vhile in the full^ though slightly effeminate chesty there 
was an equal reflemhiance to that look of animal indul*' 
gence^ which is to be traced in the serere representationa 
of Bacchus. This lesemUanoe^ however, to a deity that is 
little apt to awaken lofty sentiments in the spectator^ was 
not displeasing, since it in some measure reUeved the sleme 
•ness of' an eye that penetrated like the glance of the eagle^ 
and that might otherwise have left an impression of too 
little sympathy with the familiar weaknesses or humanity. 
Still the young chief was less to be remarked by tbda 
peculiar fulness of chest, the fruit of intervals of inaction, 
constant indulgence of the first wants of nature, and a total 
exemption from toil, than most of those who eith^ conn<* 
selled in secret near, or paced the grounds about the builds 
ing. In him, it was rather a point to be admired than 
% blemish, for it seemed to say that notwithstanding the 
evidences of austerity which custom, and .perhaps character^ 
as well as rank, had gathered in his air, there was a heaft 
beneath that might be touched by human charities. On 
4he present occasion, the glances of his roving eye, though 
searching and full of meaning, were weakened by an esu 
pression that betrayed a strange and unwonted confusion 
of mind. 

The conference of the three was ended, and the warrior 
with a turbaned head advanced towards his captives^ with 
the step of a man whose mind had come to a decision* As 
the dreaded chief drew near, Whittal retired, stealing t» 
the side of the younger warrior in a manner that denoted 
greater familiarity and perhaps greater confidence. A 
sudden thought lighted the countenance of the latter. He 
}ed the innocent to the extremity of the piazza, spoke low 
and earnestly, pointing to the forest, and when he saw thai 
his messenger was already crossing the fields at the top of 
his speed, he moved with dignity into the centre of the 
group, taking his station so near his friend, that the foldd 
of the scarlet blanket brushed his elbow. Until this move- 
ment the silence was not broken* When the great chief 
felt the passage of the other> he glanced a look of hesitation 
at his friends, but resuming his former air of oomposuret. 
)ie spoke. 
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'< M«n t»f many winters^" he coxninenced, in an Kngliah 
that was quite intelligible^ while it betrayed a difficulty of 
fi^ieech we shall not attempt imitating, '' why hath th« 
GretLt Spirit made thy race like hungry wolves ; why hath 
a pale-face the stomach of a buzzard> the throat of a hound> 
and the heart of a deer ? Thou hast seen many meltings 
of the snow : thou rememberest the young tree a sapling* 
Tell me, why is the mind of a Yengeese so big^ that it 
must hold all that lies between the rising and the setting 
sEun ? Speak, for we would know the reason why arms so 
long are found on so little bodies ? " 

The events of that day had been of a nature to awaken 
all the latent energies of the Puritan. He had lifted up hia 
siHrit with the morning, with the warmth with which he 
era hailed the Sabbath ; the excitement of the assault had 
found him sustained above most earthly calamities, and 
while it quickened feelings that can never become extinct 
in one who has been familiar with martial usages, it left 
him stem in his manhood, and exalted in his sentiments of 
submission and endurance. Under such influences, h< 
answered with an austerity that equalled the gravity of the 
Indian. 

" The Lord hath delivered ^us into the bonds of th^ 
heathen," he said, " and yet his name shall be blessed 
beneath my roof! Out of evil shall come good, and from 
this triumph of the ignorant shall proceed an everlasting 
victory!" 

. The chief gazed intently at the speaker, whose attenu-* 
ated frame, venerable face^ and long locks, aided by the 
hectic of enthusiasm that played beneath a glazed and deep- 
set eye, imparted a character that seemed to rise superior 
to human weakness. Bending his head in superstitioui 
reverence, he turned gravely to those who, appearing to 
}>08ses8 more of the world in their natures^ were more 
fttting subjects for the designs he meditated. 

'^ The mind of my father is strong, but his body is like 

t branch of the scorched hemlock T* was the pithy declar.^ 

alion with which he prefaced his next remark* '* Why 

k this ? " he continued^ looking severely at the three who 

had «o lately been opposed to him In deadly contests 
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** Here are umii wHih skins like llie blosscmi of the d(^- 
vood, and yet their liands are so daik tbat I cmnot see 
tliem!*' 

*' They have been blackened by toil beneath a burning 
■on^" retamed Content, who knew how to diseoorse in die 
flgonitive language of die people in whose power be found 
himself. ** We hare bbonred that crai women and chil^ 
dren might eat." 

'' No — the blood of red men hath changed iheir 
eoloar." 

** We have taken op the hatchet, that the land whith 
the Great Spirit hath given might sdll be oars, and that 
our scalps might not be blown about in the smoke of a 
wigwam. Would a* Narragansett hide his arms, and tie 
up bis hands, with the war-whoop ringing in his ears V 

When allusion was made to the ownership of the yrfley^ 
the blood rushed into the cheek of the warrior in such a 
flood, that it deepened its natural swarthy hue ; but clench- 
ing the handle of his axe convulsively, he continued to 
listen, like one accustomed to self-command. 
' *' What a red man does may be seen," he answered, 
pointing with a grim smile towards the orchard^ exposing, 
by the movement of the blanket, as he raised his arm, iwo 
of the reeking trophies of victory attached to his belt. 
* Our ears are open wide. We listen to hear in what 
manner the hunting grounds of the Indian have become 
the ploughed fidds of the Yengeese. Now let my wis^ 
men hearken, that they may grow more cunning. The 
pale-men have a secret to make the black seem white !^ ' 

" Narragansett '* 

** Wompanoag ! '' interrupted the chief, with the lofty 
air with which an Indian identifies himself with the glory 
of his people ; then glancing a milder look at the young 
winior at his elbow, he added hastily, and in the tone of 
a courtier — '' 'Tis very good — Narragansett or Wompa- 
noag — Wompanoag or Narragansett. The red men are 
brothers and friends. They have broken down the fencesf 
between their hunting grounds, and they have cleared the 
paths between their villages of briars. What have you to 
say to die Nanragafiselt ; he has not yet shut his ear } " 



'' Wompftnioftg^ if such he thy tribe/' resumed Cotitenty 
" thou shalt hear that which mj conscience teacheth i« 
language to be uttered. The God of an Englishman is 
the God of men of all nations^ and of all time." Hitf 
listeners shook their heads doubtingly^ vritii the exceptioif' 
of the youngest chiefs whose eye never varied its direetiotf 
whMe the odier spolce^ each word appearing to enter deep 
into his mind. *' In defiance of these signs of blasphemy^ 
do I still proclaim the power of Him I worship I*' Con;^ 
tent continued : " My God is thy God ; and he iMW, 
looketh equally on the deeds^ and searchedi with inscrut- 
able knowledge into the hearts of both. This earth is hia 
footstool; yonder heaven his throne! I pretend not to 
ei^ter into his sacred mysteries^ or to proclaim the reason 
vAiy one half of his fair work hath been so long left in that 
skiugh of ignorance and heathenish abomination in which 
my fathers found it ; why these hiDs never before echoed 
the songs of praise^ or why the valleys have hben so long 
Bsute. These are tru'dis hid in the secret deigns of his 
sacred purpose^ and they may not be known until the lasc 
hdfilment But a great and righteous Spirit hath led 
hither men filled with the love of truths and pregnant wi^ 
the designs of a heavily burdened faith^ inasmuch as their 
longings are for things pure^ while the consciousness of 
iheir transgressions bend them, in deep hunliUty, to the 
dust Thou bringest against us the charge of coveting 
thy lands^ and of bearing minds filled with the corruption 
of riches. This cometh of ignorance of that which hath 
been abandoned^ in order that the spirit of the godly- 
Alight hold fast to the truth. Wben the Yengeese came 
into this wilderness/ he left behind him all that can delight 
the eye^ pkase the senses^ and feed the longing of the 
human hearty in the country of his fathers : for fair as 19 
die Work of the Lord in other lands^ there is none that i« 
so excellent as that from which these pilgrims in the wH^ 
demess htive departed. In that favoured isle^ the eairth 
groaneth with the abundance of its products * the odounr 
of its sweet savours salute the nostrils^ and the eye is never 
wearied in gazing at its loveliness. No — the men of the 
pale-faoes have deserted home, and all that sweeteneth lifd 



Uuit they might tene God ; and not it Uie uMtig!ati<m« of 
craving minds, or of evil vanities I" 

Content pavised, for as he grew warm with the sfnrit hf 
which he was Animated, he had insensibly stmyed frtmi 
the doaer points of his saliject. His conquerors main«» 
tained the decocotis gravity with which an In^an always 
listens to the speech of another, mitil he had ended ; and 
then the great chief, or Wompanoag as he had prochdmed 
himself to be, kid a finger li^tly on the shoolder of his 
prisoner, and demanded, — 

. '' Why have ^e people of the Yengeese lost themsdvetf 
on a blind path ? If the country they have left is pleasant, 
cannot th^ God hear them from the wigwams of theiif 
fathers ? See ; if our trees are but bushes^ leave them to 
the red man ; he will find room beneath their branches to 
lie in the shade. If our rivers are small^ it is because the 
Indians are little. If the hills are low and the valleyA 
narrow, the legs of my people are weary with much hunt- 
ing, and they will journey am<mg them the easier. Now 
what the Great Spirit hath made for a red man, a red man 
Ithould keep. They whose skins are like the light of the 
morning should go back towards the rising sun, out of 
which they have come to do us wrong." 

The chief spoke calmly, but it was like a man mndt 
accustomed to deal in the subtleties of controversy, accorAi' 
ing to the fashion of the people to whom he belonged. 

'^ God hath otherwise decreed," said Content " He 
hath led his servants hither that the incense of praise may 
arise from the wilderness." 

** Your Spirit is a wicked Spirit Your ears have beeit 
dieated. The counsel that told your young men to comi 
so far, was not spoken in the voice of tibe Manitou^ It 
came from the tongue of one that loves to see game scarce; 
and the squaws hungry^ Go — you follow the mocked 
or your hands would not be, so dark." 

" 1 know not what injury may have been done the Wom<* 
panoags, by men of wicked minds, for some such there are^ 
even in the dwellings of the welUdisposed ; but wrong to" 
any hath never come from those that dwell within my dooiSi 
For these lands^ a price hath been paid ; and what ia ndw 
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seen of abundance in the valley^ hath been wibught by tottdi 
labour* Thou art a Wompanoag, and must know l^at the 
hunting grounds of thy tribe have been held sacred by my 
people. Are not the fences standing which their hands 
placed that not even the hoof of colt should trample the com; 
and when was it known that the Indian came for justice 
against the trespassing ox, and he did not find it ? " 

'^The moose doth not taste the grass at the root; h^ 
liyeth on the tree ! He doth not stoop to feed on that which 
Jie treadeth mider foot Does the hawk look for the mu»- 
quito ? His eye is too big. He can see a bird. Go— ^ 
when the deer have been killed, the Wompanoags will break 
down the fence with their own hands. The arm of a 
Ihungry man is strong. A cunning pale-face hath made 
that fence ; it shutteth out the colt and it shutteth in the 
.Indian* But the mind of a warrior is too big ; it will not 
be kept at grass with the ox." 

A low. murmur of satisfaction from the mouths of his 
grim companions succeeded this reply. 

" The country of thy tribe is far distant/' returned Con. 
t^t, *' and I will not lay untruth to my 'soul, by presuming 
to say whether justice or injustice hath been done them in 
the partition of the lands. But in this valley hath wrong 
never been done to liie red-man. Wliat Indian hath asked 
for food, and not got it ? If he hath been a-thirst, the 
dder came at his wish ; if he hath been a-cold there was iH. 
Beat by the hearth : and yet hath there been good reason 
Vrhy the hatchet should be in my hand, and why my foot 
^should be on the war-path ! For many seasons we lived 
on lands which were bought of both red and white man, in 
peace. But though the sun shone dear so long, the clouds 
€ame at last. There was a dark night fell upon this valley, 
Wompanoag; and death and the brand entered my dwelling 
together. Our young men were killed^ and our spirita 
trere sorely tried." 

Content paued, for his Voice became thick, and his eye 
had caught a glimpse of the pale and drooping countenance 
of her who leaned on the arm of the still excited and frowns 
ing Mark for support. Th^ young chief listened with a 
charmed ear. As Content proceeded, his body had inclined 
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a little forward^ and his whole atlitode waa thk ivUdi men 
uncontciouily atmme^ when intensdy occupied in listening 
to sounds of the deepest interest 

<< But the son rose again !" sasd the great cUef^ poiBliii^ 
at the CTidenoes of prosperity wluch were eyery where ap^ 
parent in the settlement^ casting at Ike sane time an nncasy 
and suspicious glance at his youngest companion. *^ Tht 
nioming was dear, though the night was so daiic. The 
cunning of a pale-face knows how to make com gr«w on a 
•rock. The foolish Indian eats roots, when crops fsil and 
game is scarce." 

" God ceased to he angry/' returned Content meeUy, 
folding his aims in a mannn* to show he wished to speak 
no more. ' 

The great chief was about to continue, when his younger 
associate laid a finger on his naked shoulder, and, by a sigM, 
indicated that he wished to hdd communication vdth him 
apart The former met the request with respect, though it 
might be discovered that he little liked the expression' of 
his companion's features, and tiiat he yielded wi&rehie. 
tance, if not with disgust. But the countenance of tiife 
youth was firm, and it would have needed more than usud 
hardihood to refuse a request seconded by so steady and ab 
menacing an eye. The elder^spoke to the warrior nesrsst 
his elbow, addressing him by the name of Ammwmi, and 
then by a gesture so natural and so dignified that it. might 
have graced the air of a courtier, he announced his reaflincn 
•to proceed. Notwithstanding the habitual reverence of the 
Aborigines for age, the others gave way for the passage of 
!the young man, in a manner to proclaim that merit, or l^th> 
•or both, had united to purchase for him a personal distino- 
,tion which far exceeded that shown in common to mes of 
iiis years. The two chiefs left the piazza in the noiaetess 
manner of the moccasined foot. 

The passage of these dignified warriors towards i^ 
{grounds in the rear of the dwelling, as it was charaoteristio 
^of their habits, is wortiiy of being mentioned. Neitbdr 
•ipoke, neither manlfissted any womanish impatience to pry 
into tiie musings of tiie other's mind, and ndther failed, in 
those idijg;ht but still sensible CQurtesies, by which the path 
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WMB Tendered commodious and the footing sure. Tliey 
bad leached the summit of the eSevation so often named, 
ere they beUeved themsdves sufficiently retired to indulge 
in a discourse which might otherwise have enlightened 
frofaoe ears. Wh&i beneath the shade of the fragrant 
ordiavd which grew on the hiU^ the senior of the . two 
stopped^ and throwing about him one of those quick^ nearly 
imperceptible, and yet wary gUnces, by which an Indian 
understands his precise position^ as it were by instinct, he 
commenced the dialogue. The discourse was in the dialect 
of their race, but as it is not probable that many who read 
these pages would be much enlightened were we to record 
it in the precise words in which it has been transmitted to 
us, a translation into English, as freely as the sulgect re- 
qniises, and the geniuses of the two languages will admits 
shall be attempted. 

*' What would my brother have ?" commenced he with 
the turbaned bead, uttering the guttural sounds in the 
soothing tones of fHendship, and eren of affection. '' What- 
troubles the great Sachem of the Narragansetts ? HiiT 
thoughts seem uneasy ; I think there is more before his 
eye than one whose sight is getting dim can see. Doth he 
behold the spirit of the brave Miantonimoh, who died like 
a dog beneath the blows of cowardly Pequots, and fafse- 
tODgued Yengeese ? Or does his heart swell with longing 
to see the scaJps of treacherous pale-faces hanging at his 
belt ^ Speak, my son, the hatchet hath long been buried 
in the path between our villages, and thy words will enter 
the ears of a friend." 

^' I do not see the spirit of my father," returned the 
young Sachem ; " he is afar ofi^ in the hunting grounds -of 
just warriors. My eyes are too weak to look over so mapy 
moimtains, and across so many rivers. He is chasing the 
moose in grounds where there are no briars ; he needeth 
not the sight of a young man to tell hini which way the 
trail leadeUi. Why should I look at the place where the 
Pequot and the pale.face tOok his life t The fire which 
•eorehed this hill hath blackened the spot, and I can no 
longer find the marks of bbod." 

ff My jon lA.veEy wke^. cunning beyond hia.wipteni 



That which hath heen once revenged is fbi^ten. He lookff 
no farther than rix moons. He sees the warriors of th^ 
Yengeese coming into his village^ mmrdering his old women, 
and slaying the Narragansett girls ; killing his warriors 
from hehind, and lighting their fires with the hones of red 
men. I will now stop my ears, for the groans of the 
slaughtered make my soul feel weak.'* 

" Wompanoag/' answered the other, with a fierce flash- 
ing of his e^le eye^ and laying his hand firmly on his 
hreast^ ^^ die night the snows were red with the hlood of 
my people is here ! My mind is dark : none of my race 
have since looked upon the place where the lodges of the 
Narragansetts stood^ and yet it hath never heen hid from 
our sight. Since that time have we travelled in the woods, 
bearing on our backs all that is left but our sorrow ; which 
we carry in our hearts." 

'^ Why is my brother troubled ? There are many scalps 
among his people ; and see^ his own tomahawk is very red! 
Let him quiet his anger till the night cometh, and there 
will be a deeper stain on the axe* I know he is in a hurry, 
but our councils say it is better to wait for darkness, since 
the cunning of the pale-faces is too strong for the hands of 
our young men." 

^^ When was a Narragansett slow to leap after the whoop 
was given, or unwilling to stay when men of grey heads 
say 't is better ? I like your council ; it is full of vrisdom.^ 
Yet an Indian is but a man ! Can he fight with thelGod^ 
of the Yengeese > He is too weak. An Indian is imt a 
man, though his skin be red ! " 

^^ I look into the clouds, at the trees, among the lodges,** 
said the other, affecting to gaze curiously at the difierent 
objects he named, ^' but I cannot see the white ManitoUi. 
The pale-men were talking to him when we raised the whoop 
in their fields, and yet he has not heard them. Go — my 
son has struck their warriors with a strong hand ; has he 
forgotten to count how many dead lie among the trees with 
the sweet-smelling blossoms ? " 

^^ Metacom,'' returned he who has been called the Sachem 
of the Narragansetts, stepping cautiously nearer to his friend 
ind speaking lower, as if he feared an invisible auditor, 
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'^ though hast put hate into the bosoms of the red men^ but 
canst thou mike them more cunning than the Spirits? 
Hate is very strong, but cunning hath a longer arm. See^'' 
he added, raising the fingers of his two hands before the 
eyes of his attentive companion, " ten snows have come and 
melted since there stood a lodge of the pale-faces on this 
hill. Conanchet was then a boy. His hand had struck 
nothing but deer ; his heart was full of wishes. By day 
he thought of Pequot scalps, at night he heard the dying 
words of Miantonimoh. Though slain by cowardly Pequots 
and lying Yengeese, his father came often at night into his 
wigwam to talk to his son. ' Does the child of so many 
great Sachems grow big ?' would he say; ' is his arm getting 
strong, his foot light, his eye quick, his heart valiant? 
tV'ill Conanchet be like his sires ? When will the young 
Sachem of the Narragansetts become a man ? ' — Why should 
I tell my brother of these visits ? Metacom hath often seen 
the long line of Wompanoag chiefs in his sleep. The 
brave Sachems sometimes enter into the heart of their son.'^ 

The lofty-minded, though wily, Philip struck his hand 
heavily on his naked breast, as he answered, — 

** They are always here. Metacom has no soul but the 
soul of his fathers ! " 

^^ When he was tired of silence, the murdered Mian-* 
tonimc^ spoke aloud," continued Conanchet, after permit* 
ting the customary courteous pause to succeed the emphatic 
word^ of his companion. '* He bade his son arise, and go 
among the Yengeese, that he might return with scalps to hang 
in his wigwam ; for the eyes of the dead chief liked not to 
see the place so empty. The voice of Conanchet was then too 
feeble for the council fire ; he said nothing — he went alone. 
An evil spirit gave him into the hands of the pale-faces. 
He was a captive many moons. They shut him in a cage, 
like a tamed panther : it was here. The news of his ill-* 
luck passed from the mouths of the young men of the Yen-* 
geese to the hunters ; and from the hunters it came to the 
ears of the Narragansetts. My people had lost their Sachem, 
and they came to seek him. Metacom, the boy had felt 
the power of the God of the Yengeese. His mind began to 
grow weak ; l\e thought less of revenge — the spirit of hi» 
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father came no moxe at night. There was nuidi 
with the unknown God^ and the words of his enemies were 
kind. He hunted with them. When he met the trail of 
his warriors in the woods his mind was troubled^ for be 
knew their errand. Still he saw his father s spirit and 
waited. The whoop was heard that night: m^ny died, 
and the Narragansetts took scalps. Thou seest this lod^e 
of stone over which fire has passed ; there was then a cun« 
ning place above, and in it the pale-men went to fight for 
their lives ; but the fire kindled and then there was no hope. 
The soul of Conanchet was moved at that sights for there 
was much honesty in them within. Though their skins 
were so white, they had not slain his father. But the 
flames would not be spoken to, and the place became like 
the coals of a deserted council fire. All within were turned 
to ashes. If the spirit of Miantonimoh rejoiced, it was well; 
but the soul of his son was very heavy. The weakness 
was on him, and he no longer thought of boasting of his 
deeds at the war-post.'' 

. ^' That ^e scorched the stain of blood from the Sachem's 
plain!" 

^' It did. Since that time I have not seen the marks 
of my father's blood. Grey" heads and boys were in that 
^e, and when the timbers fell, nothing was left but 
coals. Yet they who were in the blazing lodge now stand 
there!" 

The attentive Metacom started, and glanced a ha&ty look 
at the ruin. 

^^ Does my son see spirits in the air ? " he asked, hastily. 

'^ No, they live ; they are bound for the torments* 
The white head is he who talked much with his God. 
The elder chief, who, struck our young men so hard, was 
then also a captive in this lodge. He who spoke, and she 
who seems even paler than her race, died that night ; and 
yet they are now all here ! £2ven the brave youth that 
was so hard to conquer looks like a boy tl)at was in the fire. 
The Yengeese deal with unknown gods ; they are too cun- 
ning for an Indian ! " 

Philip heard this strange tale as a being educated in super- 
stitjous .legends would be apt to listen ; ai]id.yet it was with 



a leaning to incredulity^ that was generated by his fierce 
and indomitable desire for the destruction of the hated race. 
He had prevailed in the pouncils of his nation over many 
similar signs of the supernatural agency that was exercised 
in favour of his enemies^ but never before had facts so im. 
posing come so directly^ and from so high a source^ before 
his stubborn mind^ Even the proud resolution and far- 
sighted wisdom of this sagacious chief were shaken by 
such testimony, and there was a single moment when the 
idea of abandoning a league that seemed desperate took 
possession of hia brain^^ But^ true to himself and his cause, 
second thoughts and a firmer purpose restored his reso- 
lution^ though they pould not remove the perplexity of his 
doubts. 

" What does Conanchet wish ? " he said. '^ Twice have 
his: warriors broke into this valley, and twice have the 
tomahawks of his young men been redder than the head q£ 
the woodpecker. The fire was not good |ire ; the topia- 
hawk will kill surer. Had not the voice of my brother said 
to his young men,. ' Let the scalps of the prisoners a^ne,' 
he could not say, * Yet do they now stand here !'" 

^^ My mind is troubled, friend of my father. Let theiji 
Jbe questioned artfully, that the truth be known/' 

Metaqom mused an instant ; then smiling^ in a friendly 
manner^ on hi& young and much moved companion,, he 
made a sign to a youth who was straying about the fields 
to approach. This young warrior Was made the bearer of 
an order to lead the captives to the hill, after which the 
two chiefs stalked^ to and fro, in silence^ each brooding over 
what had passed, in a- humour that was suited to his pai:- 
.ticular character and more familar feelings.. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

No withered witch shall here be leen. 

No goblins lead their nightiy crew ; 

The female fays shall haunt the green. 

And dress tb j grave with pearly dew. Collihs, 

It is rare indeed that the philosophy of a dignified Indian 
is so far disturhed^ as to destroy the appearance of equa- 
nimity. Mlien Content and the family of the Heathcotes 
appeared on the hill^ they found the chiefs still pacing the 
orchard with the outward composure of men unmoyed, and 
with the gravity that was suited to their rank. Annawon, 
who had acted as their conductor, caused the captiyes to 
be placed in a row, choosing the foot of the ruin for their 
position, and then he patiently awaited the moment when 
his superiors might he pleased to renew the examination. 
In this habitual silence, there was j[iothing of the abject air 
of Asiatic deference. It proceeded from the halnt of sdf- 
command, which taught the Indian to repress all natonl 
emotions. A very similar efiect was produced by the re* 
ligious abasement of those whom Fortune had now thrown 
into their power. It would have been a curious study, for 
one interested in the manners of the human species, to note 
the difference between the calm, physical, and perfect self- 
possession of the wild tenants of the forest, and the ascetic, 
spiritually sustained, and yet meek submission to Provi. 
dence, that was exhibited by most of the prisoners. We 
say of most, for there was an exception. The brow of 
young Mark still retained its frown, and the angry cha- 
racter of his eye was only lost, when by chance it lighted 
on the drooping form and pallid features of his mother. 
There was ample time for these several and peculiar qua. 
lities to be thus silently exhibited, many minutes passing 
before either of the Sachems seemed inclined to recom- 
mence the conference. At length Philip, or Metacom, as 
we shall indifferently call him, drew near and spoke. 

*^ This earth is a good earth," he said ; '' it is of mmy 
colours, to please the eyes of Him who made it In one 
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part it is dark^ and as the wonn taketh the colour of the 
leaf on which he crawls^ there the hunters are black ; in 
another part it is white^ and that is the part where pale 
men were bom^ and where they should die^ or^ they may 
miss the road which leads to their happy hunting grounds. 
Many just warriors^ who have been killed on distant war- 
paths^ still wander in the woods because the trail is hid^ 
and their sight dim. It is not good to trust so much to the 
cunning of " 

'^ Wretched and blind worshipper of Appollyon ! " in.* 
terrupted the Puritan^ *' we are not of the idolatrous and 
foolish minded J . It hath been accorded to us to know the 
Lord ; to his chosen worshippers all regions are alike. The 
spirit can mounts equally^ through snows and whirlwinds ; 
the tempest and the calm ; from the lands of the sun^ and 
the lands of frosts ; from the depths of the ocean^ froni 
fixe, from the forest " 

He was interrupted in his turn. At the word fire^ the 
finger of Metacom fell meaningly on his shoulder; and 
when he had ceased^ for until then no Indian would have 
spoiken^ the other gravely asked, — 

'^ And when a man of & pale skin hath gone up in the 
fiie^ can he again walk upon •arth ? Is the river between 
^s clearing and the pleasant fields of a Yengeese so nar- 
row^ that the just men can step across it when they please? " 

'' This is the conceit of one wallowing in the slough of 
heathenish abominations ! Child of ignorance ! know tha( 
the barriers which separate heaven from earth are im- 
passable ; for what purified being could endure the wicked- 
ness of the flesh ? '' 

'^ This is a lie of the false pale-faces/' said the wily 
Philip ; " it is told that the Indian might not learn their 
cunning, and become stronger than a Yengeese* My father, 
and those with him, were once burnt in this lodge, and 
BOW he standeth here ready to take up the tomahawk ! '* 

'^ To be angered at this blasphemy, would ill denote the 
{Kty that I feel," said Mark, more excited at the charge of 
necromancy llian he was willing to own ; " and yet to 
9iiffer so fatal an error to spread among these deluded vie- 
Sims of Satan^ would be a neglect of duty. Thou hast 
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lieard some legend of thy inld people, nan of tlie IVbin* 
panoags, which may heap doable perdition on thy sool^ lest 
<hoa shonldst happily be rescued from the fangs of the 
decdyer* It is true, that I and mine were in exceeding 
jeopardy in this tower, and that to the eyes of men yn^b* 
out, we seemed melted with the heat of the flames : but 
the Lord put it into onr spirits to seek refhge, whither fire 
coold not come. The well was made the instroment f)f 
our safety, for the fulfilment of his own inscrutable de» 
sign^. 

Notwithstanding the long practised and texceeding snb^ 
tlety t>f the listeners, they heard this simple explanation of 
that which they had deemed a mirade, with a wonder that 
could' not readily be concealed. Delight at the excellence 
of the artifice was evidently the first and common emo* 
tion of both ; nor would they yield implicit faith, until 
assured, beyond a doubt^ that what they heard Was trueb 
The little iron door which had permitted access to the 
well, ibr the ordinary domestic purposes of the family, waft 
still there, and it was only after each had cast a look down 
the deep shaft, that he appeared satisfied of the practica-* 
bility of the deed. Then a lobk of triumph gleamed in 
the swarthy visage of Philip, while the features Of hi6 
associate expressed equally his satisfaction and his regret. 
They walked apart, musing on what they had just seen 
'and heard, and when they spoke, it was again in the lan- 
guage of their people. 

• ** My son hath a tongue that cannot lie/' observed 
Metacom, in a soothing flattering accent. '^ What he hath 
8?en, he tells ; and what h^ tells^ is true. Conanchet ia 
not a boy, bu£'a chief whose wisdom is grey while his 
limbs are young. Now, why shall not his people take the 
scalps of these Yengeese, that 1;hey may never ga any more 
Into holes in the earth, like cunning foxes ? " ' ' 

" The Sachem hath a very bloody mind," returned th4 
young chief, quicker than was comm6n for men- of his 
station. ^^ Let the arms of the warriors rest, till they meet 
«the armed hands of the Yengeese, or ihey will he too tired 
to strike heavily. My young men have done nothing but 
lake scalpte sin{» the sum came over the trees^ and theyvre 
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welt satisfied. ' Why does Metacom look so hard F What 
does x^Y father see ? '* . 

" A dark spot in the middle of a wide plaitt. The grasil 
is not green; it is 'red as hlood; It is too dark for the 
Uood of a. pale^face. It is the rich hlood of A great war- 
tiOTi The rains cannot wash it out ; it grows darker every 
9ni. The snows do not whiten it ; it hath heen there 
many winters. The birds scream as they fly over it j th^ 
wolf howls ; the lizards creep another way." 
. " Thine eyes are getting old ; fire hath blackened tha 
place^ and what thou seest is coal." 

** The fire was kindled in a well ; it did not bum bright. 
What I see^ is blood.'*^ 

*< Wompanoag/' rejoined Conanchet, fiercely, " I have 
scorched the spot with the lodges of the Yengeese. The 
grave of my father is covered with scalps taken by the hand 
of his son. Wliy does Metacom look again ? What does 
the chief see?" 

<^ An Indian town burning in the midst of the snow. 
The young men struck from behind ; the girls screaming ; 
the children broiling on coals, and the old men dying like 
dogs I It is the village of the cowardly Pequots — No, I 
«ee better ; the Yengeese are in the country of the great 
Narragan8ett> and the brave Sachem is there, fighting ! I 
shut my eyes, for smoke blinds them ! " 
' Conanchet heard this allusion, to the recent tod deplor* 
able fate of the principal establishment of his tribe, lit 
sullen sUence ; for the desire of revenge, which had been 
BO fearfully awakened, seemed now to be slumbering, if it 
iKfere not entirely quelled, by the agency of some mysteri^. 
ous and potent feeling. He rolled his eyes gloomily from 
4he apparently abstracted countenance of his artful c6mi 
panion, to those of the captives, whose fat^ only awuted 
his judgment,' since the band which had that morning 
l>roken •■ in upon the Wish..Ton-tWish^ was, with but few 
«!icceptions, composed of the surviving warriors of his own 
.powerful nation, -t But, while his look was displeased, fa- 
culties that were schooled so highly could not easily be 
mistaken in what passed, even in the taiost cursory m^inner, 
^before his sight* t 
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** What sees my father next ? '' he asked with an in* 
terest he could not control, detecting another change in 
the features of Metacora. 

'^ One who is neither white nor red. A young woman 
that houndeth like a skipping fawn ; who hath liyed in a 
wigwam, doing nothing ; who speaks with two tongues ; 
who holds her hands hefore the eyes of a great warrior^ 
till he is blind as the owl in the s^n — I see her ' " 

Metacom paused, for at that moment a being that sin-* 
gularly resembled this description appeared before him^ 
offering the reality of the imaginary picture he was draw- 
ing with so much irony and art. 

The movement of the timid hare is scarce more hurried^ 
or more undecided, than that of the creature who now sud- 
denly presented herself to the warriors. It was apparent^ 
by the hesitating and half retreating step, that succeeded 
the light bound with which she came in view, that she 
dreaded to advance, while she knew not how far it might 
be proper to retire. For the first moment, she stood in a 
suspended and doubting posture, such as one might sup- 
pose a creature of mist would assume ere it vanished, and 
then meeting the eye of Conanchet, the uplifted foot re- 
touched the earth, and her whole form sunk into the modest 
and shrinking attitude of an Indian girl, who stood in the 
presence of a Sachem. As this femsde is to enact no mean 
part in that which follows, the reader may be thanks for 
a more minute description of her person. 

The age of the stranger was imder twenty. In form 
she rose above the usual stature of an Indian maid, though 
the proportions of her person were as light and buoyant, 
as at all comported with the fulness that properly belonged 
to her years. The limbs, seen below the folds of a short 
kirtle of bright scarlet cloth, were just and tapering, even 
to the nicest proportions of classic beauty ; and never did 
foot of higher instep, and softer roundness, grace a fea- 
thered moccasin. Though the person, from the neck to 
the knees, was hid by a tightly fitting vest of calico and 
the bright short kirtle, enough of her shape was visible to 
.betray outlines that had nefver been injured either by the 
misUdcen devices of art, or by the baneful effects of tott 
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The skin was only visible at the hands^ face^ and neck. 
Its lustre having been a little dimmed by exposure^ a rich 
rosy tint had usurped the natural brightness of a com-< 
plexion that had once been fair^ even to brilliancy. The 
eye was full^ sweety and of a blue^ that emulated the sky of 
evening; the brows soft and arched; the nose^ straight^ 
delicate^ and slightly Grecian ; the forehead fuller than that 
which properly belonged to a girl of the Narragansetts, 
but regular, delicate, and polished ; and the hair, instead 
of dropping in long straight tresses of jet black, broke out 
of the restraints of a band of beaded wampum, in ringlets 
of golden yellow. 

The peculiarities that distinguished this female from the 
Others of her tribe, were not confined alone to the indelible 
marks of nature. Her step was more elastic; her gait 
more erect and graceful ; her foot less inwardly inclined, 
and her whole movements freer and more decided than 
those of a race doomed, from infancy, to subjection and 
labour. Though ornamented by some of the prized in* 
ventions of the hated race to which she evidently owed her 
birth, she had the wild and timid look of those with whom 
she had grown into womanhood. Her beauty would have 
been remarkable in any region of the earth, while the play 
of muscle, the ingenuous beaming of the eye, and the 
freedom of limb and action, were such as seldom pass be. 
yond the years of childhood, among people who, in attempt, 
ing to improve, so often mar the works of nature. 

Although the colour of the eye was so very difierent 
from that which generally belongs to one of Indian origin, 
the manner of its quick and searching glance, and of the 
half alarmed and yet understanding look with which this 
extraordinary creature made herself mistress of the more 
general character of the assemblage before which she had 
been summoned, was like the half instinctive knowledge of 
one accustomed to the constant and keenest exercise of her 
faculties. Pointing with her finger towards Whittal Ring, 
who stood a little in the back ground^ a low sweet voice was 
beard asking, in the language of the Indians, — 
^ ^^ Why has Conanchet sent for his woman from the^ 
woods ? " 

X 4 



The Voting; Sachem made no reply ; an ordinary specta** 
tor could not have detected ahoat him even a oonsciousnete^ 
of the i^eaker's presence. On the contrary^ he maintained 
the lofty reserve of a chief engaged in affairs of momenta 
Hoiveyer deeply his thoughts might have heen troaUed^ it 
was not easy to trace any evidence of the state of his 
miDd> in the calmness of featm-es that appeared hahitaally 
immovable* For a single treacherous instant only, was a 
glimce of kindness shot towards the timid and attentive 
girl, and then throwing the still bloody tomahawk into the 
hollow of one xnn, while the hand lOf the other firmly 
grasped its handle, he remained unchanged in feature, as he 
Was rigid in limb* Not so with Philip. Wlien the in- 
truder first appeared, a dark and lowering gleam of difr* 
content gathered at his brow. It quickly changed to ft' 
look of sarcastic and biting scorn. 

'^ Poes my brother again wish to know what I see^ '* 
he demanded^ when sufficient time had passed to ahowthat 
his companion was not disposed to answer the question of 
the female. 

** What does the Sachem of the Wompanoags now bfc*' 
hold ? " returned Conanchet; proudly ; unwilling to show- 
that any tsirimmstance had occurred to interrupt the subject 
of their conference. 

^^ A sight tlial his «yes will not believe. He seea ^ 
great tribe on the war-path. There are many braves, 
and a chief whose fathers <:ame from the clouds. Their 
hands are in the air; they strike heavy blows; the arrow 
is swift and the btdlet is not seen to enter, but it kills. 
Blood runs from the wounds that is of the colour of water. 
Now he does not see, but he hears ! 'Tis thd scalp«whoop, 
and the VarriOrs are very glad. The chiefs in the happy 
hunting grounds are coming, with joy, to meet Indims 
that are killed ; for they know the scalp-whoop of theil^ 
fehildren.'* 

The -expressive countenance of the young Sachem invo^ 
luntarilytesponded to this description of the scene through 
which he had just passed, and it was impossible for one so 
iutoi^d to prevent the Uoodfrom rushing faster to a heart 
that ever beat strongly with the wishes of a warrior* •' 
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What sees liny father next ? '' he ^ked^ triuttiph in. 
siensibly stealing into- his voice. 

'^ A messenger : and then he hears — the moccasin^ of 
a squaw ! " 

" Enoi^h ; — Metacom, the women of the 'Nartagan-' 
itotts have no lodges. Their Tillages are in coals^ and they 
follow the young men for food.'* 

'^ I see no deer. The hunter will not find venison in a 
clearing of the pale-faces. But the corn is full of milk ; 
Conanchet is very hungry ; he hath sent for his woman that 
he may eat ! " 

The fingers of that hand which grasped the liandle o^ 
the tomahawk appeared to bury themselves in the wood j 
the glittering axe itself Was slightly raised j 'but the fierce 
gleam of resentment subsided^ as the anger of the ymmgl 
Sachem vanished^ and a dignified calm again settled on hitf 
countenance. 

*^ Gro, Wompanoag," he said, waving a hand in disdain, 
as if determined to be no longer harassed by the language 
Of his wily associate. '^My young men will raise the 
whoop, when they hear my voice ; and they will kill deer 
for their women. Sachem, my mind is my own.'* 

Philip answered the look which accompanied these Words, 
with one that threatened vengeance ; but successfully smo- 
thering his anger he left the hill, assuming an air that 
afi^cted more of commiseration than of resentment. 

^^ Why has Conanchet sent for a woman from the 
Woods } ** repeated the same soft voice nearer the elbow of 
the young Sachem, and which spoke with less of the timi- 
dity of the sex, now that the troubled spirit of the Indian? 
of those regions had disappeared. 

^' Narra-mattah, come near," returned the young chief^ 
losing the excited tones in' which he had addressed his 
restless and bold companion in arms, in those which better 
suited the gentle ear for which his words Were intended. 
" Fear not, daughter of the Morning, for those around us 
fli^ of a race used to «ee women at the council fires. Now 
look with an open eye : is there any thing among these 
trees that «eemeth like ^an .ancient tradition ? Hast «ver 
beheld such a valley in thy dreams ? Have yonder pale-t 
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fftoes, whom the tomahawks of my young men spared, 
been led before thee by the Great Spirit in the dark night? *' 

The female listened attentively. Her gaze was wild and 
uncertain^ and yet it was not absolutely without gleamings 
of a half-reviving intelligence. Until that moment, she had 
been too much occupied in conjecturing the subject of her 
visits to regard the natural objects by which she was sur» 
rounded : but with her attention thus directly turned up<m 
them, her organs of sight embraced each and all with the 
discrimination that is so remarkable in those whose facul- 
ties are quickened by danger and necessity. Passing from 
side to side, her swift glances run over Uie distant hamlet 
with its little fort; the buildings in the near grounds; 
the soft and verdant fields ; the fragrant orchard, beneath 
whose leafy shades she stood, and the blackened tower, 
that rose in its centre, like some gl6omy memorial placed 
there to remind the spectator not to trust too fondly to the 
signs of peace and loveliness that reigned around. Shak- 
ing back the ringlets that had blown about her temples, the 
wondering girl returned thoughtfully and in silence to her 
place. 

" 'T is a village of the Yengeese ! " she said, after a long 
and expressive pause. '* A Narragansett woman does not 
love to look at the lodges of the hated race." 

'^ Listen. — Lies have never entered the ears of Namu 
mattah. My tongue hath spoken like the tongue of a 
chief. Thou didst not come of the sumach, but of the 
snow. This hand of thine is not like the hands of the 
women of my tribe ; it is little, for the Great Spirit ^d 
not make it for work ; it is of the colour of the sky in 
the morning, for thy fathers were born near the place 
where the sun rises. Thy blood is like spring water. All 
this thou knowest, for none have spoken false in thy ear. 
Speak; dost thou never see the wigwam of thy father? 
Does not his voice whisper to thee in the language of his 
people ? *' 

The female stood in the attitude which a sibyl might be 
supposed to assume, while listening to the occult mandates 
of the mysterious oracle, every faculty absorbed and en« 
tranced. 
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'^ Why does Conanchet ask these questions of his wife ? 
He knows what she knows ; he sees what she sees ; his 
mind is her mind. If the Great Spirit made her skin of 
a different colour^ he made her heart the same. Narra- 
mattah will not listen to the lying language ; she shuts 
her ears^ for there is deceit in its sounds. She tries to for. 
get it. One tongue can say all she wi^es to sp^ak to Conan-. 
chet ; why should she look hack in dreams^ when a great 
chief is her hushand ? " 

The eye of the warrior^ as he looked upon the ingenuous 
and confiding face of the speaker^ was kind to fondness. 
Th^ firmness had passed away^ and in its place was left the 
winning softness of affection^ which, as it helongs to nature, 
is seen at times in the expression of an Indian's eye^ as 
strongly as it is ever known to sweeten the intercourse 
of a more polished condition of life. 

" Girl^" he said, with emphasis, after a moment of 
thought, as if he would recall her and himself to more im- 
portant duties, " this is a war-path ; all on it are men. 
Thou wast like the pigeon hefore its wing opens, when I 
brought thee from the nest ; still the winds of mi^y win. 
ters had blown upon thee. Dost never think of the warmth, 
and of the food of the lodge, in which thou had passed so 
many seasons ? " 

^^ The wigwam of Conanchet is warm ; no woman of 
the tribe hath as many furs as Narra-mattah." 

'' He is a great hunter ! when they hear his moccasin 
the beavers He down to be killed ! But the men of the 
pale-faces hold the plough. Does not ^ the Driven-Snow' 
think of those who fenced the wigwam of her father from 
the cold, or of the manner in which the Yengeese live ?*' 

His youthful and attentive wife seemed to refiect ; but 
raising her face with an expression of content that could 
not be counterfeited, she shook her head in the negative. 

^' Does she never see a fire kindled among the lodges, 
or hear the whoops of warriors as they break into a settie* 
ment ? " 

*^ Many fires have been kindled before her eyes. The 
sshes of the Narragansett town are not yet cold.'' 

'' Does not Narra-mattah hear her father speaking to 
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die God of the Yengeeae ? Listen, be is asking favour for 
hiscbUd!" 

. '* The Great Spirit of the Namgansett has ears for his 
people." 

i *^ Bat I hear & softer voioe ! 'T is a woman of the 
pale-faces among her children ; cannot the daughter hear ?** 
• Narra-mattah, or <' the Driven-Snow," laid her hand 
lightly on the arm of the chief, and she looked wistfully 
and long into his face without an answer. The gaze 
seemed to deprecate the anger that might be awakened by 
what she was about to reveal. 

. '^ Chief of my people," she said, encouraged by his still 
calm and gentle brow to proceed, '^ what a girl of the 
clearings sees in her dreams shall not be hid. It is not 
the lodges of her race, for the wigwam of her husband is 
warmer. It is not the food and dodies of a Running people/ 
for who is richer than the wife of a great chief ! If is 
not her fathers speaking to their Spirit, for there is non^ 
stronger than Manitou. Narra-mattah has forgotten aU ; 
ibe does not wish to think of tilings like these. She 
knows how to hate a hungry and craving race. But sh^ 
sees one that the wives of the Narragansetts do not see^ 
She sees a woman with a white skin ; her eye looks softly 
on her child in her dreams; it is not an eye, it is 
a tongue! It says. What does the' wife of Conanchet 
wish? — Is she cold? here are furs — Is she hungry^ 
here is venison — Is she tired? the arms of' the pale 
woman open that an Indian girl may sleep. When th»^ 
IS silence in the lodges, when Conanchet and his young 
men lie down, then does this pale woman speak. Sachem ^ she 
does not talk of the battles of her people, nor of the scalpd 
that her warriors have taken, nor of the manner in which 
the Pequots and Mohicans fear her tribe. She does not 
tell how a young Narragansett should obey her husbandj 
nor how the women must keep food in the lodges for the 
hunters. that are wearied ; her tongue useth. strange words) 
It names a mighty and just Spirit ; it telleth of peace and 
not of war ; it soundeth as one talking (from the cloads ; 
it is like the falling of the water among rocks* Naiia^ 



^iiittftli loves to listen^ for tbe words seem to lier like th0 
Wish-Ton- Wish when he whistles in the woods.** * 

Conanchet had fastened a look of deep and affectionate 
interest on the wild and sweet countenance of the being 
who stood before him. She had spoken in that attitude 
of earnest and natural eloquence^ that no art can equal ; 
and when she ceased^ he laid a hand in kind but melancholy 
fondness on the half inclined and motionless head, as he 
answered^ — 

*^ This is the bird of night singing to its young ! The 
Great Spirit of thy fathers is angry that thou livest in the 
lodge of a Narragansett. His sight is too cunning to be 
cheated. He knows that the moccasin^ and the wampum, 
and the robe of fiir are liars ; he sees the colour of the 
skin beneath." ' 

^' Conanchet, no," returned the female, hurriedly, and 
with a decision her timidity did not give reason to expecf. 
'^^ He seeth farther than the skin, and knoweth the colour 
of the mind. He hath forgotten that one of his girls is 
missing." * 

<' It is not so. The eagle of my people was taken into 
the lodges of the pale-faces. He was young, and they 
taught him to sing with another tongue. The colours of 
ills feathers were changed, and they thought to cheat the 
Manitou. But when the door was open, he spread his 
wings and flew back to his nest. It is not so. What hath 
been done Is good, and what will be done is better. Coine ; 
there is a straight path before us." 

Thus saying, Conanchet motioned to his wife to follow 
towards the group of captives. The foregoing dialogue 
bad occurred in a place where the two parties were par- 
tially concealed from each other by the ruin ; but as tbe 
distance was so trifling, the Sacheni and his companion 
•were soon confronted with those he sought. Leaving his 
wife ti little without the circle, Conanchet advanced, and 
taking the unresisting and half unconscious Ruth by the 
*rni> he led her forward. He placed the two females in^ 
attitudes where each might look the other full in the face. 
Strong emotion struggled in a countenance which, in spite 
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of its fierce mask of war.paint, could not enturely conoeal 
its workings. 

^' See," he said, in English, looking earnestly from one 
to the other, ^^ the Good Spirit is not ashamed of his work. 
yrhsit he hath done, he hath done; Narragansett nor 
Yengeese can alter it. This is the white hird that came 
from the sea," he added, touching the shoulder of Ruth 
lightly with a finger, *' and this the young that she wanned 
under her wing." 

Then folding his arms on his naked breast, he appeared 
to summon his energy, lest, in the scene that he knew must 
follow, his manhood might be betrayed into some act un. 
worthy of his name. 

The captives were necessarily ignorant of the meaning 
of the scene which they had just Witnessed. So many 
strange and savage-looking forms were constantly passing 
and repassing before their eyes, that the arrival of one 
more or less was not likely to be noted. Until she heard 
Conanchet speak in her native tongue, Ruth had lent no 
attention to the interview between him and his wife. But 
the figurative language, and no less remarkable action of 
the Narragansett, had the efiect to arouse her suddenly, and 
in the most exciting manner, from her melancholy. 

No child of tender age ever unexpectedly came before 
the eyes of Ruth Heathcote without painfully recalling the 
image of the cherub she had lost. The playful voice of 
infancy never surprised her ear, without the sound con. 
veying a pang to the heart ; nor could allusion, ever so 
remote, be made to persons or events that bore resemblance 
to the sad incidents of her own life, without quickening the 
never-dying pulses of maternal love. No wonder, then, 
that when she found herself in the situation, and under 
the circumstances described, that nature grew strong within 
her, and that her mind caught glimpses, however dim an4 
indistinct they might be, of a truth that the reader baa 
already anticipated. Still a certain and intelligible due 
was wanting. Fancy had ever painted her child in the 
innocence and infancy in which it had been torn from her 
arms ; and here, while there was so much to correspond 
with reasonable expectation^ there was little to answer to 
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the long and fondly cherished picture. The delusion^ if 
so holy and natural a feeling may thus he termed^ had 
heen too deeply seated to be digpossessed at a glance. Gazing 
long^ earnestly^ and with features that varied with eyery 
changing feelings she held the stranger at the length of her 
two arms, alike unwilling to release her hold^ or to admit 
her closer to a heart which might rightfully be the property 
of another. 

'^ Who art thou ? " demanded the mother^ in a voice 
that was tremulous with the emotions of that sacred cha. 
racter. " Speak^ mysterious and lovely being ; who art 
thou?" 

Narra-mattah had turned a terrified and imploring look 
at the infimovable and calm form of her husband^ as if she 
sought protection from him at whose hands she had been 
accustomed to receive it. But a different sensation took 
possession of her mind when she heard sounds which had 
too often soothed the ear of infancy ever to be forgotten. 
Struggling ceased^ and her pliant form assumed the attitude 
of intense and entranced attention. Her head was bent 
aside, as if the ear were eager to drink in a repetition of 
the tones, while' her bewildered and delighted eye still 
sought the countenance of her husband. 

*' Vision of the woods, wilt thou not answer?" con- 
tinued Ruth. " If there is reverence for the Holy One of 
Israel in thine heart, answer, that I may know thee ! " 

** Hist, Conanchet ! " murmured the wife, over whose 
features the glow of pleased and wild surprise continued to 
deepen. ^' Come nearer. Sachem ; the spirit that talketh 
to Narra-raattah in her dreams is nigh." 

*' Woman of the Yengeese ! " said the husband, ad. 
vancing with dignity to the spot, *'let the clouds blow 
from thy sight. Wife of a Narragansett, see cleariy. 
The Manitou of your race speaks strong. He telleth a 
mother to know her child." 

Ruth could hesitate no longer ; neither sound nor ex- 
clamation escaped her, but, as she strained the yielding 
frame of her recovered daughter to her heart, it appeared 
as if she strove to incorporate the two hodies into one. J^ 
crj of pleasure and astonishment drew all around her. 
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Then cune tiia ^endenoG of the power of natiu^^ -when 
strongly awakened. Age and youth alike acknowledged Its 
potency, and recent alarms were overlooked^ in the pure 
joy of such a moment. The spirit of even the lofty 
minded Conanchet was shaken. Raising the hand at whose 
wrist still hung the bloody tomahawk, he veiled his faee^ 
>md, taming aside, that none might see the weakness of so 
great a warrior, he wept. - - 



CHAPTER V. 

One see* more derilt than vast bell can bold ; 

That is, the madman, ^Midsummer Nights Dream. 



iis quitting, the hill, Philip summoned his Wompanoags, 
and, supported by the obedient and fierce Annawon, a 
savage that might, under better auspices, have proved a 
worthy lieutenant to Cesar, he left the fields of Wish- 
Ton- Wish. Accustomed to see these sudden outbreakings 
of temper in their leaders, the followers of Conanchet, whp 
would have preserved their air of composure under fxc 
more trying circumstances, saw him depart equally withr 
out question and without alarm. But when their own Sa- 
chem appeared on the ground which was still red with the 
blood of the combatants, and made known his intention to 
abandon a conquest that seemed more than half achieved^ 
he was not heard without murmuring. The authority of 
an Indian chief is far from despotic ; and though theos is 
reason to think it is often aided, if not generated, by.tl^ 
accidental causes of birth and descent, it receives its ma^n 
support in the personal qualities of him who rules. Hap» 
pily for the Narragansett leader, even his renowned fathciK^ 
the hapless Miantonimoh, had not purchased a higher nam^ 
for wisdom or for daring, than that which had been fairly 
won by his still youthful son. The savage humours, and 
the rankling desire for vengeance in the boldest of his sub? 
alterns, were made to quail before the menacinjg glances of 
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^m eye that .seldom threatened without pesfonnance ; nor 
.was there one of them all^ wheif challenged to come forth 
to hrave the anger or to oppose the eloquence of his chiefs 
who did not shrink from a contest which hahitual respect 
had taught them to helieve would be too unequal for suc- 
cess. Within less than an hour after Ruth h^ clasped her 
cbUd to her bosom, the invaders had disappeared. The 
dead of their party were withdrawn and concealed with the 
usual care^ in order that no scalp of a warrior might be left 
in the hands of his enemies. 

It was not unusual for the Indians to retire satisfied with 
the results of their first blow. So mUch of their military 
success t^as dependent on surprise, that it oftener happened 
the retreat commenced with ihe failure of the onset, than 
that victory was obtained by perseverance. 

So long as the battle raged, their courage was equal to 
all its dangers ; but, among people who made so great a 
merit of artifice^ it is not at all surprising that they seldom 
put more to the hazard than was justified by die most 
severe discretion. When it was known, therefore, that the 
foe had disappeared in the forest, the inhabitants of the 
village were more ready to believe the movement was the 
jresnlt of their own, manful resistance, than to seek motives 
that might not prove so soothing to their self-esteem. The 
retreat was thought to be quite in rule ; and though pru- 
dence forbade pursuit. Me and welL-limbed scouts wens 
sent on their trail, as well to prevent a renewal of the suiv 
prise, as to enable the forces of .the colony to know the 
tribe of thdr^ enemies, and the direction which they had 
taken. 

A scene of solemn ceremonies^ and of deep ^ifliction, 
followed. Though the parties led by Dudley and the 
Lieutenant had been so fortmiate as to escape with a few 
immaterial wounds, the soldiers headed by Content, with 
the exception of those already named, had fallen to a man. 
Death had struck, at a blow, twenty of the most efficient 
individuals out of that isolated and simple community. 
Under drcamstanoes in which victory was so harren, and 
80 dearly bought, sorrow was a feeling stronger than re- 
joicing. Exultation took the aspect of humility; and 
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while men were conseioiui of their well deserring, they 
were the most sensihle of their dependence on a power 
tibey could neither influence nor comprehend. The cha- 
racteristic opinions of the religionists hecame still more 
exalted^ and the dose of the day was quite as remarkable 
iot an exhibition of the peculiarly exaggerated impressions 
of the colonists^ as its opening had been frightftd for vio. 
lenoe and bloodshed. 

( When one of the more active of the runners returned 
with the news that the Indians had retired through the 
forest with a broad trails a sure sign that they meditated 
no further concealment near the vaUey^ and that they had 
already been traced many miles on their retreat^ the vil- 
lagers returned to their habitations. The dead were then 
distributed among those who claimed the nearest right to 
the performance of the last duties of affection; and it 
might have been truly said^ that mourning had taken up its 
abode in nearly every dwelling. The ties of blood were 
80 general in a society thus limited^ and^ where they failed^ 
the charities of life were so intimate and so natural^ that 
not an individual of them all escaped without feeling that 
the events of the day had robbed him^ for ever^ of some 
one on whom he was partially dependent for comfort or 
happiness. 

As the day drew towards its close^ the little bell again 
summoned the congregation to the church. On this solemn 
occasion but few of those who still lived to hear its sounds 
were absent. The moment when Meek arose for prayer 
was one of general and intense feeling. The places so 
lately occupied by those who had fallen were now empty, 
and they resembled so many eloquent blanks in the de- 
scription of what had passed^ expressing more than lan- 
guage could impart. The appeal of the divine was in his 
usual strain of sublimated piety, mysterious insights into 
the hidden purposes of Providence being strangely blended 
with the more intelligible wants and passions of man. 
.While he gave Heaven the glory of the victory, he spoke 
with a lofty and pretending humility of the instruments^ of 
its power ; and although seemingly willing to acknowledge 
that his people abundantly deserved the heavy blow wlridi 
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had alighted on them, there was an evident impatience of 
the agents by which it had been inflicted. The principles 
of the sectarian were so singularly qualified by the feelings 
of the borderer^ that one subtle in argument would have 
found little difficulty in detecting flaws in the reasoning of 
this zealot ; but as so much was obscured by metaphysical 
mists, and so much w^s left for the generalities of doctrine^ 
his hearers, without an exception, made such an application 
of what he uttered, as apparently rendered every mind sa- 
tisfied. 

The sermon was^ as extemporaneous as the prayer, vif 
any thing can come extempore from a mind so drilled and 
fortified in opinion. It contained much the same matter, 
deliyered a little less in the form of an apostrophe. The 
stricken congregation, while they were encouraged with the 
belief that they were vessels set apart for some great and 
glorious end of Providence, were plainly told that they 
merited far heavier affliction than this wMch had now be« 
fallen ; and they were reminded that it was their duty to 
desire even condemnation, that He who framed the heavend 
and the earth might be glorified ! ' Then they heard com- 
fortable conclusions, which might reasonably teach them to 
expect that, though in the abstract such were the obligations 
of the real Christian, there was good reason to think that 
all who listened to doctrines so pure would be remembered 
with an especial favour. 

So useful a servant of the temple as Meek Wolfe did not 
forget the practical apph'cation of his subject. It is true, 
that no visible emblem of tfie cross was shown to excite his 
hearers, nor were they stimulated to loosen blood-hounds on 
the trail of their enemies ; but the former was kept suffi- 
ciently before the mind's eye by constant allusions to its 
merits, and the Indians were pointed at as the instruments 
by whidi the great father of evil hoped to prevspt ^'the 
wilderness from blossoming like the rose," and '^ yielding 
the sweet savours of godliness." Philip and Conanchet 
were openly denounced by name, some dark ij^sinuations 
being made that the person of the former was oo more than 
the favourite tenement of Moloch ; while the hearer was 
left to devise a suitable spirit for the govemmeiit of the 
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phyned powen «f the other, fma among any of the move 
evil agencies that irere named in the Bible. Any doofate 
of the lawfohiefiB of the oonteat, that might aaaail tendev 
oonscienoeBy were bmshed away by a bold and daeided 
hand. There was no attempt at jostification, bawtv er, for 
all difficulties of this nature were resdTed by the imper. 
ative obligations of doty. A few ingenious attosions to the 
manner in which the Israelites dispoesesMd the oeenpanla 
of Jttdea were of great senriee in dus particxdar part of 
the subject, since it was not difficult to convince men, vriio 
so strongly felt the impulses of religions excitement^ that 
they were stimulated rightfully. Fortified by this advuu 
tage, Mr. Wolfe manifested no desire to avoid the mam 
question. He affirmed that if the empire of the true ftith 
could be established by no other means — a dreuraBtanoe 
which he assumed it was sufficiently apparent to all under« 
standings could not be done — he pronounced it the duty 
of young and old, the weak and the strongs to unite in 
assisting to visit the former possessors of the country vritll 
what he termed the wrath of an oflfended Deity. He spoke 
of the fearful slaughter of the preceding winter, in which 
neither years nor sex had be^ci spared, as a triumph of the 
righteous cause, and as an encouragement to ptrsevereb 
Then by a transition, that was not extnunrdinary in an 9fgi 
so remarkable for religions subtleties. Meek returned to the 
more mild and obvious truths which pervade the dectriDea 
of Him whose church he proflessed to uphold. His hearers 
were admonished to observe lives of humility and charity, 
4nd were piously dismissed, with his benediction, to fbtit 
several homes. 

The congregation quitted the building with the faiii^ 
of men who thought themselves favoured by peculiar and 
fixtraordinvy oonuminications with the Author of aU. trutli ; 
vdiile the army of Mahomet itself was scarcely less isn 
fluenced by fanaticism, than these Uinded zealots. There 
was something so grateful to human frailty in reconciling 
their resentments and ihdr temporal interesta to their idi>> 
gious duties, that it should excite little wonder, when we 
add that most of them were fully prepared to become 
ininisters of vengeance in the hands si any bold leador. 
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While the inhaliltants of the settlenient were dius strug^ 
gling betweeB pasiions so contradictory^ the shades of 
e¥aiing gradually fell upon their village^ aod dien came 
dttflmeBS with the rapid strides with which it followe the 
setting of 1^ sun in a low latitude. 

Seme time before the shadows of the trees were getlmg 
the grotesque and exaggerated forms which precede tib^ 
last rays oi the luminary, and while the people were stili 
Bfltening to- their pastor, a solitary individual was placed 
€11 a giddy eyrie, whence he might note the movements of 
those who dwelt in the handet, widiout being the sulject 
of observatien himsdif. A riiort spur of the mountain 
projected into the vaHey, on the side nearest to the dwdl. 
iag oi the Heathcotes. A little tumbling brook, whidi 
the'meliiBg of the snows, and the occasionally heavy rains 
•f the climate perio^caJly increiised into a torrent, had 
worn- a deep ravine in its rocky bosom« Time and the 
constant action of water, aided by the driving storms of 
winler imd autumn, had converted many of the different 
tees- of this ravine into wildJooking pictures of the red* 
dtsees' of men. There was one spot in particular^ around 
WliiA a- closer inspeetrnt than that which the distance of 
Ae houses- in the settlement ofkated, might have detected 
aore plausible signs of the agency of human hands, than 
any that wexe aflbrded by the fancied resemfahmces of fan* 
•wtic ai^es and accidental formations. 

Preeisely atr ihe point where a sweep of the mountain 
finmitted file heal view of the valley, the rocks assumed 
the wildest, the most conliised> uid consequentiy the most 
hftOorMs appearance for the construction of any residence 
%hidii it waa desirable should escape the curious eyes (tf the 
fettlensj at the same time that it possessed the advantage of 
overloddng their proceedings* A hermit would have chosen 
the place a»a spot suited te distant and calm observation oi 
the world, while it was every way adapted to sditary re- 
Hection' and ascetic dei^otion* All who have jomneyed 
ihrouglv the narrow and water-worn vineyards and meadows 
wbieti ate washed by the Rhone, ere thnt river pours Its 
tribtttc into tiie Lake of Leman, have seen some such 8ite> 
occupied by one who has devoted hie life to- sediumm and 
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the altar, oyerhanging the village of St. Maurice, in the can. 
ton of Valais. But there is an air of obtrusiyenesa in the 
Swiss hermitage that did not belong to the place of which 
we write, since the one is perched upon its high and narrow 
ledge as if to show the world in what dangerous and cir- 
cumscribed limits God may be worshipped, while the other 
sought exemption from absolute solitude, while it courted 
secrecy with the most jealous caution. A small hut had 
been erected against the side of the rock, in a manner ta 
present an oblique angle to the front. Care had been taken 
to surround it with such natural olijects, as left little reason 
to apprehend that its real character, could be known by- any 
who did not absolutely mount to the difficult shdf on 
which it stood. Light entered into this primitive, and 
bumble abode by a window that looked into the ravine,- and 
a low door opened on the side next the valley. The con- 
struction was partly of stone and partly of logs^ with a roof 
of bark, and a chimney of mud and sticks. 

One, who, by his severe and gloomy brow, was a fit 
possessor of so secluded a tenement, was, at the hour named, 
seated, on a stone at the most salient angle of the mountain^ 
and at the place where the eye commanded the widest and 
least obstructed view of the distant abodes of man. Stones 
had been rolled together, in a manner to form a little 
breast- work in his front, so that had there been any wan- 
dering gaze sweeping over the face of the mountain, it was 
far from probable that it would have detected the presence 
of a num whose whole form, with the exception of the 
head and shoulders, was so e£fectually concealed. 

It would have been difficult to say whether this seduded 
being had thus placed himself, in order to indulge in some 
habitual and fancied communication with the little world 
of the valley, or whether he sat at his post in watchfulness. 
There was an appearance -of each of these occupations in 
his air ; for at times his eye was melancholy and softened^ 
as if his spirit found pleasure in the charities natural to 
the species, and at others, the brows contracted with stem* 
ness, while the lips became more than usually compressed^ 
like those of a man who threw himself on Ids own innate 
resolution for support. 
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The solitude of the place^ the air of universal quiet which 
reigned ahove, the houndless leafy carpet^ which he over- 
looked from that elevated pointy and the breathing stillness 
of the bosom of the woods, imited to give grandeur to the 
scene. The figure of the tenant of the ravine was as im. 
movable as any other object of the view. It seemed, in 
all but colour and expression, . of stone. An elbow was 
leaning on the little rampart in front, and the head was 
supported by a hand. At the distance of an arrow's flight, 
he might .readily have been supposed no more than another 
of the accidental imitations which had been worn in the 
rock by the changes of centuries. An hour passed,' and 
scarce a limb was changed or a muscle relieved. Either 
contemplation, or the patient awaiting of some looked-for 
event appeared to suspend the ordinary functions of life. 
At lengUi an interruption occurred to this extraordinary 
inaction. A rustling, not louder than that which would 
have been made by the leap of a squirrel, was first heard 
in the bushes above ; it was succeeded by a crackUng of 
branches, and then a fragment of a rock came bounding 
down the precipice, until it shot over the head of- the stiH 
motionless hermit, and fell, with a noise that drew a suc- 
cession of echoes from the caverns of the place, into the- 
ravine beneath. 

Notwithstanding the suddenness of this interruption, and 
the extraordinary fracas with which it was accompanied^ 
he who it might be supposed would have been most afiected 
by it, manifested none of the usual symptoms of surprise. 
He listened intently, until the last sound had died away^ 
but it was with expectation rather than with alarm. Arising 
slowly, he looked warily about him, and then, walking 
with a quick step along the ledge which led to his hut, he 
disappeared through its door. In another minute, how* 
ever, he was again seen at his former post ; a short carabine^ 
such as was tiben used by mounted warriors, lying across 
his knee. If doubt or perplexity beset the mind of this 
individual, at so palpable a sign that the solitude he courted 
was in danger of being interrupted, it was not of a nature 
sufficiently strong to disturb the equanimity of his aspect. 
A second time the branches rustled,, and the sounds pro* 
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eeeded from a lower part of the predpioey as if die foot 
tbst earned the diatorbanoe waa in the act of desoending. 
Though DO one waa visible, tiie natnre of the noise eoald 
no longer be mistaken^ It was evidently the tread of m 
human foot, for no beast of a weight sufficient to prodnee 
so great an impression, would have chosen to rove aenMS 
a npot where the support of hands was nearly aa neeessar]^ 
aa that of the other limbs. 

** Ccdae forward !" said he, who, in all but the acoea* 
aories of dress and hostile preparation, might so wdl be 
termed a hermit — '^ I am here." 

The words were not given to the air, for one suddenly 
appeared on the ledge at the side next ^e settlement, and 
within t#enty feet of the speaker. When glance met 
g^ce, the surprise which evidently took possession of the 
intruder and of him who appeared to daim a better right 
to be where they met, seemed mutual. The carabine of 
the latter, and a muaket carried by the former, fell into 
the dangeroua line of aim at the same instant, and in a 
moment they were thrown upwards again, as if a common 
impulse controlled them. The resident signed to the other 
to tlraw nigher, and then every appearance of hostiiityr 
^aappeared in that sort of familiarity which is begotten 
by confidence. 

" How is it," said the former to his guest, when both 
were calmlj seated behind the little screen of stones, '^ that 
thou hast fallen upon this secret place? The foot of 
stranger bath not often trod these rocks, and no man before! 
thee halh ever descended the precipice." 

^ A moccasin is sure,*' returned the other, with Indian 
brevity. ^^ My father hath a good eye. He can see very 
iut fh>m the door of his lodge.'' 

. " Thou knowest that the men of my colour speak often* 
to thieir Good Spirit, and they do not love to ask bis favour 
in the highways. This place is sacred to his holy name/' 

The intruder was the young Sachem of the Narragan. 
lietts, and he who, notwithstanding this plausible apology^ 
ao palpaUy sought secrecy rather than solitude, was the 
man that has often been introduced into these pi^es under 
the shade of mystery. The instant recognitton, and thb 
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mutnai' cotAdentt, require no farther explanation^ sinee 
enough has afa'eady been developed in the course of the 
narrative, to show that they were not strangers to eseh 
other. BtiH' &e meeting had not taken place without un« 
elwiuess on the one part^ and great^ though admirably 
▼died, surprise on the other. As became his high station 
and lofty character, the bearing of Conanchet betrayed none 
of the littleness cxf a vulgar curiosity. He met his an. 
detit acquaintance with the cahn dignity of his rank, and 
it 'would have been difficult for the most enquiring eye t« 
have detected a wandering glance, a single prying look, or 
any other sign that he deemed the place at all extraordinny 
for such an interview. He listened to the little explanatioil 
of the dther with coortesy, suffering a short time to dapid 
before he made a reply. 

'^ Th^'Maniitouof the psle men," he then said, " should 
be pleased with my father. His words are often in th^ 
ears' of his Great Spirit ! The trees and the rocks know 
thidii." 

^' Like all of a sinful and fiftllen race," returned the 
stnAiger with the severe air of an aiscetic, ^' I have much 
need of my askings. But why dost thou think that my 
voice is so often heard in this secret place ? " 

The finger of Conanchet pointed to the worn rock at hii 
£eet, and Jus eye glanced furtively at the beaten path which 
led -between the spot and the door of the lodge. 

" A Yengeese hath a hard heel, but it is softer than 
stone. The hoof of the deer would pass many times to 
leave such a trail." 

? Thou art quick of eye, Narragansett, and yet thy 
judgment may be deceived. My tongue is not the only one 
that speaketh to the God of my people." 

The Sachem bent his head slightly, in acquiescence, as 
if unwilfing to press the subject. But his companion wai 
not so earily satisfied, for he felt the consciousness of a 
fruitiess attempt at deception goading him to some plausible 
means of quieting the suspicions of the Indian. 

" That I am now alone may be matter of pleasure or of 
accident," he added ; ** thou knowest that this hath been 
a busy and « bloody d«y among the pale men, and there 
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■re dead and dying in their lodges. One who hath no 
wigwam of his own may have retired to worship by 
himself.** 

'^ The mind is very canning," returned Conanchet; " it 
can hear when the ear is deaf ; it can see when the eye is 
shut. My father hath spoken to the Good Spirit with tlie 
rest of his tribe." 

As the chief concluded^ he pointed significantly towards 
the distant churchy out of which the excited oongregatpoD 
'we have described was at that moment pouring into the 
green and little trodden street of the hamlet. The other 
appeared to understand his meaning, and at the same in«. 
stant^ to fed the folly, as well as the usetessness, of at- 
tempting any longer to mislead one that already knew so 
much of his former mode of life. 

" Indian, thou sayest true," he rcgoined, gloomily: '^ the 
mind seeth far, and it seeth often in the bitterness of sor- 
row. My spirit was communing with the spirits of those 
thou seest, when thy step was first heard ; besides thine 
own, the feet of man never mounted to this place, except 
it be of those who minister to my bodily wants. Thou 
sayest true ; the mental sight is keen ; and far beyond thoae 
distant hills, on which the last rays of the setting sun are 
now shining so gloriously, doth mine often bear me in 
spirit. Thou wast once my fellow-lodger, youth, and much 
pleasure had I in striving to open thy young mind to the 
truths of our race, and to teach thee to speak with the 
tongue of a Christian; but years have passed away — Hark! 
There cometh one up the path. Hast thou dread of a 
Yengeese?" 

The cahn mien with which Conanchet had been listening* 
changed to a cold smile. His hand had felt for the lock 
of the musket some time before his companion betrayed 
any consciousness of the approaching footstep ; but until 
questioned, no change of his countenance was visible. 

'^ Is my father afraid for his friend ? " he asked, point* 
ing in the direction of him who approached. " Is it an 
armed warrior ? " 

" No ; he cometh with the means of sustaining a burden 
that must be borne, until it pleasetii Him, who knoweth 
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what is good for bis creatures^ to ease me of it. It may 
be tbe parent of ber thou hast this day restored to ber 
friends^ or it may be the brother ; for^ at times, I owe this 
kindness to difierent members of that worthy family. 

A look of intelligence shot across the swarthy features 
of tbe chief. His decision appeared taken. Arising^ he left 
his weapon at the feet of his companion, and moved swifdy 
along the ledge, as if to meet the intruder. In another 
instant be returned, bearing a Utile bundle closely enveloped 
in belts of richly beaded wampum. Placing tbe latter 
gently by the side of the old man, for time had changed 
the colour of the solitary's hair to grey, he said, in a low^ 
quick voice, pointing with significance at what he had 
done, — • 

'^ The messenger will not go back with an empty hand« 
My father is wise ; he will say what is good." 

There was little time for explanation. Tbe door of the 
hut had scarcely closed on Conanchet before young Mark 
Heathcote appeared at tbe point where the path bent around 
the angle of the precipice. 

'' Thou knowest what has passed, and wilt suffer me to 
depart with brief discourse,'' said the young man, placing 
food at the feet of him be came to seek. " Ha ! what bast 
here? — didst gain this in the fray of the morning ?'' 

'^ It is booty that I freely bestow ; take it to the house 
of thy father : it is left with that object. Now teU me of 
the manner in which death hath dealt with our people, for 
thou knowest that necessity drove me from among them, 
so soon as leave was granted." 

Mark showed no disposition to gratify the other's wish« 
He gazed on the bundle of Conandiet, as if his eye had 
never before looked on a similar object, and keenly con. 
tending passions were' playing about a brow that was seldom 
as tranquil as suited ^e self-denying habits of the times 
and country. 

• ''It shall be done, >f arragansett ! " he said, speaking 
between bis clenched teeth; ''it shall be done !*' then turn- 
ing on his heel he stalked along tbe giddy path, with a 
rapidity of stride that kept the other in fearful suspense for 
his safety untU his active form had disappeared. 
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The lecfaiBe arose^ and sought the oecapant of his htunUe 
ahode. 

'^ Come fbifth/' he said^ opening the narrow door fbv 
the passage of the chief. '^ The youth hath departed witlf 
llsy burden^ and t^u art now alone wkh an ancient as* 
•Ociate." 

Conanchet re-appeared at the summons^ bat it vfm with 
aft eye less glowing^ aoid a brow less stem^ than when he 
eeneted the little calnn. 

Ab he moved slowly to the stone he had before ooeopied^ 
Ilia step was arrested for a moment^ and a look of melaH* 
eholy regret seemed to be cast at the spot where he hul 
laid the bundle. Conquering his feelings^ however^ in the 
habitual self-command of his people^ he resumed his seat 
with the atr of one that was grave by nature^ while he 
appeared to exert no effi>rt in order to preserve the ad** 
mirable equanimity of his features. A long and thoughtful 
dfence succeeded^ and then the recluse spoke. 

'' We have made a friend of the Narragansett cMef," 
he said, *' and his league with Philip is broken ? " 

^ Yengeese/' returned the other, *^ I am full of the 
Iflood of Sachems." 

'' Why should the Indian and the white do each other 
this violence ? The earth is large, and Aere 19 place §C9 
fOien of all colours and of all nations on its surface;" 

^' My father hath found but little/' said the other, be« 
atowing such a cautious glance at the narrow limits of ^a 
host as at once betrayed the sarcastic purport of hifr words^ 
while it equally bespoke the courtesy of his mind. 
• ^' A light*minded and vain prince is seated on the tfarme 
of a once godly nation, chief; and darkness has again come 
over a land, which, of late, shone with a clear and shining 
Mght ! The just are made to flee from the habitatioBs of 
their infancy, and the temples of the elect are abandoned 
to the abominations of idolatry. Oh, England ! England ^ 
ivhen Will thy cup of bitterness be full — when shaH this 
judgment pass from thee — my spirit groaneth over diy 
Adl — yea, my inmost soul is saddened with the spectade 
Of thy misery and thy downfall ! " 

Conanchet was too delicate to regard the glaaed eye and 
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flttdied forehead of the speaker, but ^e lislenedin amaee- 
I loent and in ignorance, fiuch expressions had often met 

his ear before, and though his tender years had probably 
i prevented their producing mUch efiect, now that he again 

i beard them in his manhood, they conveyed no intelligibie 

^ meaning to his mind. Suddenly laying a finger an the 

Imee of his companion, he said,-— 
I " The arm of my father was raised on the side of the 

I Yengeese to-4ay ; yet they give him no. seat at their coun- 

cO-fire!" 

*' The sinful man, who ruleth in the island whence my 
people came, hath an arm that is as kmg as his mind is 
vain. Though debarred £rom the councils of this valley, 
duef, time hath been when my voice was heard in councUs 
lltat struck heavily at the power of his race. Tiiese eyes 
have seen justice dpne on him, who gave existence to the 
douUe-tongued instrument of Belial, that now govemeth 
a rich and glorious realm !" 

^' My father's hand hath taken the sealp of a great 
chief!" 

" It helped to take his head ! " returned the other, a ray 
of exultatioh gleaming through the habitual austerity of 
his brow. 

'^ Come. The eagle flies above the clouds that he may 
move his wings freely. The panther leaps longest on the 
widest plain; the biggest fish swim in the deep water. 
I My father cannot stretch himself between these rocks. 

He is too big to lie down in a little wigwam. The woods 
are wide ; let him change the colour of his skin and be a 
grey head at the council-fire of my nation. The warriors 
will listen to what he says, for his hand hath done a strong 
-deed!" 

** It may not be — it.may not be, Narragansett. That 
whieh hath been generated in the spirit must abide, and iit 
'WOttld be ' easier for the blackamoor to become white, or 
for the leopard to change his spots,' than for one who hath 
Mt the power of the Lord to cast aside his gifts. But I 
meet thy proflfers of amity in a charitable and forgiving 
'Spirit. My mind is ever with my people; yet is there place 
for other friendships. Break, dien, this league with the 
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eriUminded and turbulent Philips and let the hatchet be 
for ever buried in the path between thy village and the 
towns of the Yengeese." 

'^ ^Fhere is my village ? There is a dark place near the 
iaUnds^ on the shores of the Great Lake^ but I see ne 
lodges." 

** We will rebuild thy towns and people them anew 
Let there be peace between us." 

'^ My mind is ever with my people/' returned the Indian, 
repeating the other's words with an emphasis that could not 
be mistaken. 

A long and mdancholy pause succeeded ; and when the 
conversation was renewed^ it had reference to those events 
which had taken place in the fortunes of each since the 
time when they were both tenants of the block-house that 
once stood amid the habitations of the Heatheotes. Each 
appeared too well to con^rehend the character of the other^ 
to attempt any further efforts towards producing a diange 
of purpose^ and darkness- had gatheied about the place 
before they arose to enter the hut. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Sleep, thou hast hkea a grand«ire, and begot • 

A father to me ; and thou haat cceated 

A mother and two brothen. Cj/nAdiike, 

The short twilight was already passed^ when old Mark 
Heathcote ended the evening prayer. The mixed charac- 
ter of the remarkable events of that day had given birth to 
a feeling, which could find no other rdief than that which 
flowed from the usual zealous, confiding, and exalted out- 
pouring of die spirit. On tiie present occasion, he had 
even resorted to an extraordinary, and, what one less devout 
might be tempted to think a supererogatory, offering of 
thanksgiving and praise. After dismissing the dependents 
of the establishment, supported by the arm of his son he 
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i witlidrew into an inner apartment^ and there^ surronnded 

i only hj those who had the nearest claims on his afibctiont^, 

the old man again raised his voice to laud the Being who, 

i in the midst of so much general grief, had deigned to look 

I upon his race with the eyes of rememhrance and favour. 

He spoke of his recovered grandchild hy name, and he 

I dealt wiA the whole subject of her captivity among the 

heathen, and her restoration to the foot of the altar, with 

I the fervour of one who saw the wise decrees of Providence 

I in the event, and with a tenderness of sentiment that age 

was far from having extinguished. It is at the close of 

this private and peculiar worship that we return into the 

presence of the family. 

The spirit of reform had driven those who so violendy 
felt its influence into many usages that, to say the least, 
were quite as ungracious to the imagination as the cus- 
toms they termed idolatrous were obnoxious to the attacks 
of their own unaccommodating theories. The first Pro- 
testants had expelled so much from the service of the altar, 
that little was left for the -Puritan to destroy without in- 
curring the risk of leaving it naked of its loveliness. By a 
strange substitution of subtlety for humility, it was thought 
Pharisaical to bend the knee in public, leat the great 
' essential of spiritual worship might be supplanted by the 

more attainable merit of form ; and while rigid aspects, 
and prescribed deportments of a new character, were ob- 
served with all the zeal of converts, ancient and even nato. 
ral practices were condemned, chiefly we believe, from that 
necessity of innovation which appears to be an unavoidable 
attendant of all plans of improvement, whether they are 
successful or otherwise. But though the Puritans refused 
to bow their stubborn limbs when the eye of man was on 
them, even while asking boons suited to their own subli* 
mated opinions, it was permitted to assume in private an 
' attitude which was thought to admit of so gross an abuse^ 
'inasmuch as it infers a claim to a religious vitality while, in 
^truth, the soul might only be slumbering in the security of 
mere moral pretension. 
/ . On the present occasion, they who worshipped in secret, 
had bent tjheir bodies to l^e humblest posture of devotion. 
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Wlien Rath Heathoote anwe from her hnofa, her hmd 
WM clasped in that of the child whmnher reoest derotioii 
.was well suited to make her think had been reseoed frpm 
a condition far more gloomy than that of the grave. She 
had used a gentle violence to force the wondering being jst 
her side to join^ so far as externals could go^ in the prayer; 
and now it was ended^ she sought the countenance of her 
daughter, in order to read the impression the scene had 
produced, wiA the solicitude of a Christain, heightened fay 
the tenderest maternal love. 

Narra^mattah, as we shall continue to call her, in air, 
expression, and attitude, r^einbled one who had a fancied 
existence in the delusion of some exciting dream. Her 
■ear remembered sounds which had so often been repeated 
in her infancy, and her memory recalled indistinct recol- 
lections of most of the objects and ussges that were so 8ud« 
denly replaced before her eyes ; but the f<Mrmer now con- 
veyed their meaning to a mind that had gained its strength 
under a very different system of thedogy, and the latter 
oame ioo late to supplant usages that were rooted in her 
Affections, by the aid of all those wild and seductive habitB 
^t are known to become nearly unconquerable in those 
who have once been fairly subject to dieir influence. She 
atood, therefore, in the centre of the grave, self-restrained 
group of her nearest kin, like an alien to their blood, resenu 
hling sc»ne timid and but half-tamed tenant of the air, that 
human heart had endeavoured to domesticate by placing.it 
in the society of the more tranquil and confiding iidiabitants 
of the aviary. 

Notwithstanding the strength of her afi^ections, and her 
devotion to all the natural duties of her station, Ruth 
Heathcote was not now to learn the manner in which she 
was to subdue any violence in their exhibition. The first 
Indulgence of joy and gratitude was over, uod in its place 
speared the never.tiiing, vigilant, engrossing, but regulated 
watchfulness, which the events would naturally create. The 
doubts, misgivings, and even fearful apprdiensions that 
beset her, were smothered in an appearance of satisfac^ 
tkm; and something like gleamings of happiness w^e again 
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i^en playing about a brow that had so long been clouded 
.^ith an unobtrusive but corroding care. 

^^ And thou recallest thine infancy^ my Ruth ? " asked 
the mother^ when the respectful period of silence^ which 
ever succeeded prayer in that family^ was passed ; ^^ thy 
thoughts have not been altogether strangers to us^ but na« 
ture hath had its place in thy heart. Tell us^ child^ of thy 
wanderings in the forest^ and of the sufferings that one so 
tender must have undergone^ among a barbarous people^ 
There is pleasure in listening to all thou hast seen and felt^ 
310W that we know there is an end to thy unhappiness.'* 

She spoke to an ear that was deaf to language like this, 
^arra-mattah evidently understood her words^ while their 
meaning was wrapped in an obscurity that she neither 
wished to comprehend, nor was capable of comprehending. 
Keeping a gaze, in which pleasure and wonder were power- 
fully blended, on the soft look of affection which beamed 
in her mother's eye, she felt hurriedly among the folds of 
her dress, and drawing a belt that "was gaily ornamented 
after the most ingenious fashion of her adopted people^ she 
approached her half-pleased^ half-distressed parent, and, 
with hands that trembled equally with timidity and plea- 
sure, she arranged it around her person, in a manner to 
show its richness to the best advantage* Pleased with her 
performance, the artless being, eagerly sought approbation 
in eyes that bespoke little else than r^et. Alarmed at an 
expression she could not translate, the gaze of Narra-mat-i 
tah wandered, as if it sought support against some sens- 
ation to which she was a stranger. Whittal Ring had stolen 
into the room, and missing the customary features of her 
own cherished home^ the looks of the startled creature rested 
on the countenance of the witless wanderer. She pointed 
eagerly at the work of her hands, appealing by an. eloquent 
and artless gesture to the taste of one who should know 
whether she had done well. 

*' Bravely ! " returned Whittal, approaching nearer to 
the subject of her admiration: — *' 'tis a brave belt, and 
none but the wife of a Sachem could make so rare a gift ! '' 
1 The girl folded her arms meekly on- her bosom, and 
appeared satisfied with herself and with the world. 

z 
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^' Here is the hand of him ▼itibk wfad dealedi in afl 
ivickedness," said the Puritan* '^ To corrupt the heait 
with vanities^ and to mislead the affections, by hiring diem 
to the things of life, is the guile in which he ddighteth. 
A fallen nature lendeth but too ready aid. We must deal 
.with the child in fervour and watchfulness, or better that 
her bones were lying by the side of those little ones of thy 
flock, who are already inheritors of the promise." 

Respect kept Ruth silent; but while she sorrowed over 
the ignorance of her child, natural affection was strong at 
her heart. With the tact of a woman, and the tenderness 
of a mother, she both saw and felt that severity was not 
the means to effect the improvement they desired. Taking 
a seat herself, she drew her child to her person, and first 
imploring silence by a glance at those around her, she 
proceeded in a manner that was dictated by the mysterious 
influence of nature, to fathom the depth of her dau^ter's 
mind. 

'^ Come nearer, Narra-mattah," she said, using the name 
to which the other would alone answer. " Thou art still 
in thy youth, my child, but it hath pleased Him whose 
yriU. is law, to have made thee the witness of many changes 
in this varying life. Tell me if thou recallest the days of 
infancy, and if thy thoughts ever returned to thy father's 
house, during those weary years thou wast kept from our 
view ? " 

. Ruth used gentle force to draw her daughter nearer 
while speaking, and the latter sunk into that posture, from 
which she had- just arisen, kneeling as she had often done 
in infancy, at her mother's side. The attitude was too 
full of tender recollections not to be grateful, and the half 
alarmed being of the forest was suffered to retain it, during 
most of the dialogue that followed. But while she was 
thus obedient in person, by the vacancy or rather the 
wonder of an eye that was so eloquent to express all the 
emotions and knowledge of which she was the mistress, 
Narra-mattah plainly manifested that little more than the 
endearment of her mother's words and manner was intel« 
ligible. Ruth saw the meaning of her hesitation, and 
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smothering the pang it caused^ she endeavoured* to adapt 
her language to the hahits of one so artless. 

'' Even the grey heads of thy people were once youngs" 
she resumed ; ^' and they rememher the lodges of theiii 
fathers. Does my daughter ever think of the time when 
she played among the children of the pale-faces ? " 

The attentive being at the knee of Ruth listened greedily; 
Her knowledge of the language of her childhood had been 
sufficiently implanted^ before her captivity^ and it had been 
too- often exercised by intercourse with the whites^ and 
more particularly with Whittal Ring^ to leave her in any 
doubt of the meaning of what she now heard. Stealing A 
timid look over a shoulder^ she sought the countenance of 
Martha^ and studying her lineaments for near a minute^ 
with intense regard^ she laughed aloud in the contagious 
merriment of an Indian girl. 

" Thou hast not forgotten us ! That glance at her who 
was the companion of thy infancy ^sures me^ and we shall 
soon again possess our Ruth in afiection, as we now pos- 
sess her in the body. I will not speak to thee of that 
fearful nighty when the violence of the savage robbed us of 
thy presence, nor of the bitter sorrow which beset us at thy 
loss ; but there is One who must still be known to thee; 
my child ; He who sitteth above the clouds^ who holdeth 
the earth in the hollow of his hand^ and who looketh in 
mercy on all that journey on the path to which his own 
finger pointeth. Hath He yet a place in thy thoughts ? 
Thou rememberest his holy name^ and still thinkest of his. 
power?" 

The listener bent her head aside, as if to catch the mean.^' 
ing of what she heard, the shadows of deep reverence passing 
over a face that had so lately been smiling. After a pause 
she murmured the word^^— 

*' Manitou," 

'^ Manitou^ or Jehovah ; God, or King of kings and 
Lord of lords! it mattereth little which term is used Us 
express his power. Thou knowest him, then, and hast 
never ceased to call upon his name } " 

^' Narra-mattah is a woman. She is afraid to speak to 
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the Manitoa aloud^ He knows the voices of the ^^ieftfy 
and opens his ears when they ask help." 
' The Puritan groaned^ bat Ruth succeeded in quelling 
her own anguish^ lest she should disturb the leyinng con^ 
£dence of her daughter* 

^^ This may be the Manitou of an Indian," she said, 
'^ but it is not the Christian's God. Thou art of a race 
which worships differently, and it is proper that thoa 
shouidst call on the name of the Deity of thy fathers. 
£yen the Narragansett teacheth this truth ! Thy skin is 
white, and thy ears should hearken to the traditions of the 
men of thy blood." 

The head of the daughter dropped at this allusion to 
her colour, as if she would fain conceal the mortifying 
truth from every eye ; but she had not time for answer, 
ere Whittal Ring drew near, and pointing to the burning, 
colour of her cheeks, that were deepened as much with 
shame as with the heats of an American sun, he said, — 

^^ The wife of the Sachem hath begun to change. She 
will soon be like Nlpset, all red. — See," he added, laying 
ii finger on a part of his own arm where the sun and the 
winds had not yet destroyed the original colour, ^^ the evil 
spirit poured water into his blood'too, but it will come out 
again. As soon as he is so dark that the evil spirit will 
not know him, he will go on the war-path ; and then the 
lying pale-faces may dig up the bones of their fathers, and 
move towards the sunrise, or his lodge will be lined with 
hair of the colour of a deer ! " 

" And thou, my daughter, canst thou hear this threat, 
against the people of thy nation — of thy blood — of thy 
God — without a shudder ? " 

The eye of Narra.mattah seemed in doubt ; still it re- 
garded Whittal with its accustomed look of kindness. The 
innocent, full of his imaginary glory, raised his hand in 
exultation, and by gestures that could not easily be mis- 
understood, he indicated the manner in which he intended 
to rob his victims of the usual trophy. While the youth 
was enacting the disgusting but /expressive pantomime, « 
Ruth watched. the. countenance of her child, in nearly 
breathless ^ony. She would Jiave been relieved by a 



Idngle glance' of disapprobation^ by a solitary xnovemefit 
of a rebdlioua muscle^ or by the smallest sign that the 
tender nature of one so lovdy^ and otherwise so gentle^ 
revolted at this unequivocal evidence of the barbarous 
practices of her adopted people. But nO empress of 
Rome could have witnessed the dying agonies of the hap- 
less gladiator^ no consort of a more modem prince could 
read the bloody list of the victims of her husband's triumph^ 
nor any betrothed fair listen to the murderous deeds of 
him her imagination had painted as a hero^ with less indifu 
ference to human sufferings than that with which the wife 
of the Sachem of the Narragansetts looked on the mimic 
representation of those exploits^ which had purchased fot 
her husband a renown so highly prized* It was but too 
apparent that the representation^ rude and savage as it wa8> 
conveyed to her mind nothing but pictures in which the 
chosen companion of a warrior should rejoice. The vary- 
ing features and answering eye too plainly proclaimed the 
sympathy of one taught to exult in tiie success of the 
combatant^; and when Whittal^ excited. by his own ex- 
ertions^ broke out into an exhibition of a violence more 
ruthless even than common^ he was openly rewarded by 
another laugh4 The soft^ exquisitely feminine tones of 
this involuntary burst of pleasure^ sounded in the ears of 
Ruth like a knell over the moral beauty of her child. Still 
subduing her feelings^ she passed a hand thoughtfully over 
her own pallid brow^ and appeared to muse long on the 
desolation of a mind tiiat had once promised to be so pure. 
. The colonists had not yet severed all those natural ties 
which bound them to tiie eastern hemisphere. Their 
legends^ their pride^ and, in many instances^ their memo.* 
ries^ aided in keeping alive a feeling of anuty, and it might 
be added of faith, in favour of tiie land of their ancestors^ 
With some of thdr descendants^ even to the present hour^ 
the beau ideal of excellence, in all that pertiuns to human 
qualities and huiban happiness^ is connected with the 
images of the country from which they sprung. • Distanoe 
ia known to cast a softening mist, equally over the moral 
and physical vision. The blue outline of mountain which 
melts into its growing back ground of sky, is not more 
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pkaiing than Ae pictures which fancy sbmetimeB draws of 
less msterial things^ but^ as he draws near^ the disap- 
pointed traveller too often finds nakedness and deformity^ 
iHiere he so fondly imagined beanty only was to be seen. 
No wonder^ tben^ that the dwellers of the simple provinces 
of New England blended recollections of the country they 
still called home^ with most of their poetical pictures cdT 
life. They retained the language^ the books^ and most of 
the habits of the English. But different circumstances, 
divided interests, and peculiar opinions, were gradually 
beginning to open those breaches which time has since 
widened, and which promises soon to leave little in common 
between Ihe two people, except the same Ibrms of speech 
and a common origin, though it is to be hoped that some 
remains of charity may still be blended with these ties. 

The singularly restrained habits of the religionists 
throughout the whole of the British provinces, were in 
marked opposition to the mere embellishments of life. The 
arts were permitted only as they served its most useful and 
obvious purposes. With them, music was confined to the 
worship of God, and, for a long time after the original 
settlement, the song was never known to lead the micid 
astray firom what was conceived to be the one great object 
of existence. No verse was sung, but such as blended holy 
ideas with the pleasures of harmony, nor were the sounds of 
revdry ever heard within their borders. Still words adapted 
to their particular condition had come into use ; and though 
poetry was neither a common, nor a brilliant property of 
the mind, among a people thus disciplined in ascetie prac- 
tices, it early exhibited its power in a quaint versification; 
that was intended, though with a success it is almost 
pardonable to doubt, to redound to the glory of the Deity. 
It was but a natural enlargement of this pious practice to 
adapt some of these spiritual songs to the purposes of tl^e 
nursery. 

When Ruth Heathcote passed her hand thoughtfolly 
across her farow, she felt ^e painful conviction &at hi^ 
dominion over the mind of her child was sadly weakened^ 
if not lost for ever. But the efforts of maternal love «re 
not easily repulsed^ An idea flashed upon, her brain, and 
she proceeded to try the efficacy of the experiment it 



suggested. 'Nature had endowed her with a melodious 
voice^ and an ear that taught her to regulate sounds in 
a manner that seldom failed to touch the heart. She 
possessed the genius of music^ which is melody^ imweak« 
ened hy those exaggerated affectations with which it is 
often encumhered hy what is pretendingly called science. 
Drawing her daughter nearer to her knee^ she commenced 
one of the songs then much used hy the mothers of the 
colony, her voice scarcely rising ahove the whispering of 
the evening air, in its first notes, hut gradually gaining as^ 
she proceeded, the richness and compass that a strain so 
rimple required. 

At the first low breathing notes of this nursery song, 
Narra-mattah became as motionless as if her rounded and 
unfettered form had been wrought in marble. Pleasure 
lighted her eyes, as strain succeeded strain, and ere the 
second verse was ended, her look, her attitude, and every 
muscle of her ingenuous features were eloquent in the ex« 
pression of delight. Ruth did not hazard the experiment 
without trembling for its result Emotion imparted feel-^ 
ing to the music, and when for the third time in the course- 
6f her song, she addressed her child, she saw the soft 
bhie eyes that gazed wistfully on her face, swimming in 
tears. Encouraged by this unequivocal evidence of suc- 
cess, nature grew still more powerful in its efforts, and the 
dosing verse was sung to an ear that nestled near her 
heart, as it had often done during the early years of Narra- 
inattah while listening to the melancholy melody. 

Content was a quiet but an anxious witness of this touch- 
ing evidence of a reviving intelligence between his wife 
and child. He best understood the look that beamed in 
the eyes of the former, while her arms were, with extreme 
bmtion, folded around her who still leaned upon her 
bosom, as if fearful one so timid might be frightened from' 
her security by any sadden or unaccustomed interruption, 
A minute passed in the deepest silence. Even l^liittal 
Rihg was lulled into quiet, and long and sorrowing years 
had passed, since Ruth enjoyed moments of happiness so 
pure and unalloyed. The stillness was broken by a heavy 
•tep in llie outer room ; a door was thrown open by ft 
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hand more violent lion common, and then joong Mark 
appeared, his face flashed with ei^ertion, his hrow seenw 
in^y retaining the frown of battle, and with a tread that 
betrayed a spirit goaded by some unwelcome passion. The 
burden of Conanchet was on his arm. He laid it upon a 
table ; then pointing, in a manner that appeared to chaU 
lenge attention, he turned and abruptly left the room. 

A cry of joy burst from the lips of Narra-mattah the 
instant the beaded belts caught her eye. The arms of Ruth 
relaxed their hold in surprise ; and before amazement had 
time to give pl^ce to more connected ideas, the wild being 
at her knee had flown to the table, returned, resumed her 
former posture, opened the folds of the cloth, and was 
holding before the bewildered gaze of her mother, the 
patient features of an Indian babe. 

It would exceed the powers of the unambitious pen we 
wield, to convey to the reader a just idea of the mixed 
emotions that struggled for mastery in the countenance of 
&uth. The innate and never-dying sentiment of maternal 
joy was opposed by all those feelings of pride that pre. 
judice could not fail to implant, even in the bosom of one 
so meek. There was no need to tell t&e history of the 
parentage of the little suppliant, who already looked up 
into her face with the peculiar calm which renders his 
race so remarkable. Though its glance was weakened by, 
infancy, the dark glittering eye of Conanchet was there j; 
there were also to be seen the receding forehead, and the 
compressed lip of the father ; but all these marks of his 
origin were softened by touches of that beauty which had 
rendered the infancy of her ovm child so remarkable. 

" See ! " said Narra-mattah, raising the infant still 
nearer to the rivetted gaze of Ruth ; '^ 'tis a Sachem of 
the red men ! The little eagle hath left his nest too 
soon." 

Ruth could not resist the appeal of her beloved. Bend<« 
ing her head low, so as entirely to conceal her own flushed 
face, she imprinted a kiss on the forehead of the Indian 
boy. But the jealous eye of the young mother was not to 
be deceived. Narra-mattah detected the difference between 
the cold salute, and those fervent embraces she bad herself 



received^ and disappointment produced a chiU about hen 
own heart* Replacing the folds of the doth with quie^ 
dignity, she arose from her knees^ and withdrew in sacbies^ 
to a distant comer of the room. There she took a seat^ 
and with a glance that might almost be termed reproachful^ 
she commenced a low Indian song to her infant. 

" The wisdom of Providence is in this, as in all its dis« 
pensations," whispered Content over the shoulder of hia 
nearly insensible partner. '^ Had we received her as she 
was lost, the favour might have exceeded our deservings* 
Our daughter is grieved that thou tumest a cold eye / on 
her babe." 

The appeal was sufficient for one whose affections had 
heea wounded rather than chilled. It recalled Ruth to 
recollection^ and it served at once to dissipate the shades o| 
regret that had been unconsciously permitted to gather 
round her brow. The displeasure, or it would be morei 
true to term it sorrow, of the young mother was easily ap«« 
peased. A smile on her infant brought the blood back to 
her heart in a swift and tumultuous current; and Ruth 
herself soon forgot that she had any reason for regret, in. 
the innocent delight with which her own daughter now 
hastened to display the physical excellence of the boy* 
From this scene of natural feeUng, Content was too quickly 
summoned by the intelligence that some one withon^ 
awaited his presence on business of the last importance to 
the welfare of the settlement. 



CHAPTER VII. 

It ^11 have blood : they mt, blood r 

. WiUhsTe blood, MacbetlL 

Tbb visiters were Pr. Ergot, the {lev. Meek Wolfe, £n« 
sign Dudley, and Reuben Ring. Content found these foujc 
individuals seated in an outer room> in a grave and re« 
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fttrained manner^ that would bare done no difCKdft to the 
telf-command of an Indian council. He was sahited with 
those staid and composed greetings which are still much 
used in the intercourse of the people of the eastern states 
of this republic, and which have obtained for them a repot- 
adon, where they are little known, of a want of the more 
active charities of our nature. But that was peculiarly the 
lige of sublimated doctrines, of self-mortification, and of 
severe moral government, and most men believed it a merit 
to exhibit, on all occasions, the dominion of the mind over 
die mere animal impulses. The usage, which took its rise 
in exalted ideas of spiritual perfection, has since grown into 
a habit, which, though weakened by the influence of the 
age, still exists to a degree that often leads to an erroneous 
estimate of character. 

At the entrance of the master of the house, there was 
lOme such decorous silence as that which is known to pre* 
eede the communications of the Aborigines. At lengdi 
Ensign Dudley, in whom matter, most jirobably in conse- 
ijuence of its bulk, bore more than an usual propcntion to*his 
less material part, manifested some signs of impatience that 
&ke divine should proceed to business. Thus admonished, 
or possibly conceiving that a sufficient concession had been 
made to tiie dignity of man's failing nature. Meek opened 
his mouth to speak. 

' '' Captain Content Heathcote," he commenced, with ihiat 
mystical involution of his subject which practice had ren- 
dered nearly inseparable from all his communications, — 
'' Captain Content Heathcote, this hath been a day of awful 
visitations, and of gracious temporal gifts. . The heathen 
hath been smitten severely by the hand of the believer, and 
the believer hath been made to pay the penalty of his want 
of faith, by the infliction of a savage agency. Azazel hath 
been loosened in our village, the legions of wickedness have 
been suffered to go at large in our fields, and yet the Lord 
hatli remembered his people, and hath borne them through 
a trial q{ blood as perilous as was the passage of his chosen 
nation through the billows of the Red Sea. There is cause 
of mourning and cause of joy in this manifestation of his 
vnJl ; of sorrow that we have merited his anger, and of te» 
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joicing that enough of redeeming grkce hath heen fotmd to 
aave the Gomorrah of our hearts. But I speak to one trained 
in spiritual discipline^ and schooled in the "vicissitudes of 
file worlds and further discourse is not necessary to quicken 
his apprehension. We will therefore turn to more instant 
and temporal exercises. Have all of thy household escaped 
unharmed throughout the strivings of this hloody day ? " ^ 

«. JY^ praise the Lord that such hath heen his plea* 
sure^" returned Content. *^ Except as sorrow hath assailed 
«8 through the mourning of friends^ the hlow hath fallen 
lightly on me and mine." 

'^ Thou hast had thy season ; the parent ceaseth to chas^ 
tise while former punishments are remembered ; but here 
ia Sei^eant Ring, with matter to communicate, that may 
still leave business for thy courage and thy wisdom." 

Content turned his quiet look upon the yeoman, and 
seemed to await his speech. Reuben Ring, a man of many 
solid and valuable qualities, would most probably have been 
exercising the military functions of his brother.in-law, at 
Aat very moment, had he been equally gifted with a fluent 
discourse. But his feats lay rather in doing thsm in speak- 
ing, and the tide of popularity had, in consequence, set less 
strongly in his favour than might have happened had the 
reverse been the case. The present, however, was a mo% 
ment when it was necessary to overcome his natural reluc« 
tance to speak, and it was not long before he replied to the 
enquiring glance of his commander's eye. 

'^ The Captain knows the manner in which we scourged 
the savages at the southern end of the valley," the sturdy 
yeoman began, '^ and it is not necessary to deal with the 
particulars at length. There were six and twenty red skins 
slain in the meadows, besides as many more that left the 
ground in the arms of their friends. As for the people, we 
got a few hurts, but each man cune back on his owU 
limbs." 

' *' This is much as the matter hath been reported.^* 
V ' *' Then there waq a party sent to brush the woods on the 
trail of the Indians," resumed Renben> without appearing to 
legard the interruption. '' The scouts broke off in pairs« 
tndr finally tnen.^ot to searching singly, of which number 
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I Was one* Th^ two men of whoih there is quo-* 
tion— " 

'^ Of what men dost speak ? " demanded Content 

" The two men of whom there is question/' zetomed 
the other^ continuing the direct course of his own maimoc 
of relating events^ without appearing to see the necessity of 
connecting the threads of his communication ; " the men of 
whom I have spoken to the minister and the Ensign* ■ 

'^ Proceed^" said Content^ who understood his man. 

'^ After one of diese men was brought to his end^ I sa^ 
no reason for making the day bloodier than it already was^ 
the more especially as the Lord had caused it to begin with 
a merciful hand^ which shed its bounties on my own dweUU 
ing. Under such an opinion of right doings die other waa 
bound and led into the clearings.*' 

^' Thou hast made a captive ? " 
• The lips of Reuben scarce severed as he muttered a low 
assent; but the £nsign Dudley took upon himself the duty 
of entering into further explanations^ which the point where 
his kinsman left the narrative enabled him to do with 8uf<« 
fident intelligence. 

'^ As the Sergeant hath related^" he said^ " one of the 
heathen fell^ and the other is now without^ awaiting a 
judgment in the matter of his fortune.'* 
. '' I trust there is no wish to harm him," said Content^ 
glancing an eye uneasily around at his companions. " StnSe 
hath done enough in our settlement this day. The Sern 
geant hath a right to claim the scalp-bounty for the man 
that is slain, but for him that liveth, let there be mercy. *' ; 

'' Mercy is a quality of heavenly origin,*' replied Meek 
Wolfe, *^ and it should not be perverted to defeat the pur* 
poses of heavenly wisdom. Azazd must not triumph^ 
thou^ the tribe of the Narragansetts should be swept with 
the besom of destruction. Truly we are an erring and a 
fallible race. Captain Heathcote, and the greater, liiezefore^ 
the necessity that we submit, without rebellion, to the 
inward monitors that are implanted^ by grace^ to teach us 
the road of our duty * * 

" I cannot consent to shed blood, now that the strife 
hath ceased^", hastily interrupted Content. ^^ Praised b« 



Providence^ ire are victors; and it iis time to lean to 
councils of charity.'* 

^' Such are the deceptions of a shortrsighted wisdom ! ** 
returned the divine^ his dim^ sunken eye shining with the 
promptings of an exaggerated and subtle spirit. ^^ The 
end of all is good^ and we may not^ without mortal danger^* 
presume to doubt the suggestions of heavenly gifts. But 
there is no question here concerning the execution of the 
captive, since he proffereth to be of service in far greater 
things than any that can depend on his life or death. The 
heathen rendered up his liberty with little struggle, anj 
hath propositions that may lead us to a profitable conclu- 
sion of this day's trials." 

^' If be can aid in aught that shall shorten the perils 
and wantonness of this ruthless war, he shall find none 
better disposed to listen than I." 

*^ He professeth ability to do that service.'* 

^^ Then, of Heaven's mercy, let him be brought forth, 
that we may take counsel on his proposals.** 

Meek made a gesture to Sergeant Ring, who quitted the 
apartment for a moment, and shortly after returned, fol- 
lowed by his captive. The Indian was one of those dark 
and maUgnant looking savages that possess most of the 
sinister properties of their condition, yrith few or none of 
the redeeming qualities. His eye was lowering and dis-> 
trustful, bespeaking equally apprehension and revenge ; his 
form of that middling degree of perfection which leaves as 
little to admire as to condemn, and his attire such as de- 
noted him one who might be ranked among the warriors 
of a secondary class. Still, in the composure of his mien, 
the tranquillity of his step, and the sdf-possession of his 
movements, he displayed that high bearing his people 
rarely fail to exhibit, ere too much intercourse with the 
whites b^ns to destroy their distinctive traits. 

^^ Here is the Narragansett,** said Reuben Ring, causing- 
his prisoner to appear in the centre of the room : ^' he is^ 
BO chief, as may be gathered firom his uncertain look." 

'^ If he effect that of which there hath been question,' 
his rank matteretb little. . We seek to stop the currents of 
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blood tha^ flow ]ike nmniDg water in these devoted od^ 

lonies/* 

* '^ This will he do^** rejoined the divine^ ^' or we shall 

hold him answerable for a breach of promise." 

*' And in what doth he profess to aid in stopping the 
work of death ? " 

^' By yielding the fierce Philip^ and his savage aSy^ the 
roving Conanchet, to the judgment. Those chiefs de« 
stroyedj our temple may be entered in peaee^ and the voice 
of thaidcsgiving shall again rise in our Bethel, without the 
profane interruption of savage shrieks." 
. Content started^, and even recoiled a step, as he listened 
to the nature of the proposed peaceyoffering. 

'^ And have we warranty for such a proceeding, should 
this man prove true ? " he asked, in a voice that betrayed 
his own doubts of the propriety of such a measure. 

'^ There is" the law, the necessities of a suffering nature, 
and God's glory for oiir justification," dryly returned the 
divine. 

. ^^ This out-steppeth the discreet exercise of a delegated 
authority. I like not to assume so great power, without 
written mandates for its execution." 

^^ The objection hath raised a little difficulty in my own 
mind," observed Ensign Dudley ; " and as it hadi set 
thoughts at work, it is possibly that what I have to ofi^ 
will meet the Captain's good approbation." 

Content knew that his ancient servitor was, though 
often uncouth in its exhibition, at the bottom a man o£ 
humane heart. On the other, hand, while he scarce ad-* 
mitted the truth to himself, he had a secret dread of the 
exaggerated sentiipenta of his spiritual guide, and he con- 
seqaently listened to the interruption of £ben, with, a 
gratification he scarcely wished to conceal. 

" Speak openly/' he said ; '^ when men counsel in » 
matter of this weight, each standeth on the surety of his 
proper gifts." 

" Then may this business be despatched without the 
embarrassment the Captain seems to dread. We have the 
Indian^ who offers to lead a p.arty through the forests 1o 



the haunts of the Idoody chiefs, therein bringing affairs to 
the issue of manhood and discretion.'^ 

" And wherein do you propose any departure from the 
suggestions that have ah>eady been made ? " 

Ensign Dudley had not risen to his present rank with« 
out acquiring a suitable portion of the reserve which is so 
often found to dignify official sentiments. Having ven- 
tured the opinion already placed^ however vaguely^ before 
his hearers^ he was patiently awaiting its effects on the 
mind of his superipTj whjen the latter, by his earnest and 
unsuspecting countenance, no less than by the questioi) 
just given, showed that he was still in the dark as to the 
expedient the subaltern wished to suggest. 

'^ I think there will be no necessity for making mor« 
captives," resumed £ben, *^ since the one we have appears 
to create difficulties in our councils. If there be any law 
in the colony which says that men must strike with a 
gentle hand in open battle, it is a law but little spoken of 
in common discourse ; and, though no pretender to the 
wisdom of legislators^ I will make bold to add, it is a law 
that may as well be forgotten until this out-breaking of th^ 
savages shall be quelled." 

" We deal with an enemy that never stays his hand at 
the cry of mercy," observed Meek Wolfe; '' and though 
charity be the fruit of Christian qualities, there is a duty 
greater than any which belongeth to earth. We are no 
more than weak a^d feeble instruments in the hands of 
Providence, and as such our minds .should not be hardened 
to our inward promptings. If evidence of better feeling 
could be found in the deeds of the heathen, we might raise 
our hopes to the completion of things ; but the powers of 
darkness still rage in their hearts, and we are taught to 
believe that the tree is known by its fruite.^' 
. Content signed to all to await his return, and left the 
room* In another minute he was seen leading his daughter 
into the centre of the circle. The half alarmed young 
woman clasped her swaddled boy to her bosom, as she 
gaaed timidly at the grave faces of the borderers, and her 
^e recoiled in fear, when its hurried glance met the sunkai> 
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Jclazed^ excited^ and yet eqnivocil-loddng mgaii of the 
Rev. Mr. Wolfe. 

** Thou hast said that the savage never hearkens to tiie 
cry of mercy," resumed Content ; '^ here is fiving evidence 
that thou hast spoken in error. The misfortune that early 
befell my family is not unknown to any in this settlement ; 
thou seest in this tremhling creature the daughter of ouf 
love, — her i^e have so long mourned. The wept of my 
household is again with us. Our hearts have been op-» 
pressed, they are now gladdened. Grod hath returned ouv 
child!** 

There was a deep^ rich pathos in the tones of the father 
that affected most of his auditors, though each manifested 
his sensibilities in a manner suited to his particular habits 
of mind. The nature of the divine was touched^ and all 
the energies of his severe principles were wanting to sustain 
him above the manifestation of a weakness that he might 
have believed derogatory to his spiritual exaltation of 
character. He therefore sat mute^ with hands folded on 
his knee, betraying the struggles of an awakened sympathy 
only by a firmer compression of the interlocked fingers, 
and an occasional and involuntary movement of the 
stronger muscles of the face. Dudley suflfered a smile of 
pleasure to lighten his broad open countenance ; and the 
physician^ who had hitherto been merely a listener, uttered 
a few low syllables of admiration of the physical perfection 
of the being before him^ with which there was mingled 
some evidence of natural good feeling. 

Reuben Ring was the only individual who openly be- 
trayed the whole degree of the interest he took in the 
restoration of the lost female. The stout yeoman arose; 
and moving to the entranced Narra-mattah^ he took the 
infant into his large hands, and for a moment the honest 
borderer gazed at the boy^ with a wistful and softened eye. 
Then raising the diminutive face of the infant to his ownf 
expanded and bold features, he touched its cheek with his 
lips, and returned the babe to its mother, who witnessed 
the whole proceeding, in some such tribulation as the 
startled wren exhibits when the foot of the urchin is seen^ 
to draw too near the nest of its young. 
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Thou aeest that the hand of the Nairagansett hath 
been stayed^" said Content^ when silence succeeded this 
little movement, speaking in a tone which betrayed hopes 
of victory. . 

" The ways of Providence are mysterious ! " returned 
Meek ; " wherein they bring comfort to the heart, it is 
right that we exhibit gratitude: and wherein they are 
charged with present afflictiony it is meet to bow w^th 
humbled spirits to their orderin^s. But the visitations on 
families are merely " 

He paused, for at that moment a door opened^ and a 
party entered^ bearing a burden which they deposited^ 
with decent and grave respect^ on the floor, in the very 
centre of the room. The unceremonious manner of the 
entrance^ the assured and the common gravity of their air, 
proclaimed that the villagers felt their errand to be a suf- 
ficient apology for the intrusion. Had not the business of 
the past day naturally led to such a belief, the manner 
and aspects of those who had borne the burden would 
have announced it to be a human body. 

'^ I had believed that none fell in this day's strife, but 
those wha met their end near my own door," said Content, 
after a long, respectful, and sorrowing pause. '' Remove 
the face.cloth, that we may know on whom the blow hath 
faUen." 

One of the young men obeyed. It was not easy to 
recognise, through the mutOations of savage barbarity, the 
features of the sufferer. But a second and steadier look 
showed the gory and still agonised countenance of the in- 
dividual who had that imoming left the Wish.Ton-Wish 
on the message of the colonial authorities. Even men as 
practised as those present in the horrible inventions of 
Indian cruelty, turned sickening away from a spectacle 
that was calculated to chill the blood of all who had not 
become callous to human affliction. Content made a sign 
to cover the miserable remnants of mortality^ and hid his 
face with a shudder. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the scene that followed, 
^eek Wolfe availed himself of this unexpected event to 
press his plan on the attention of the commanding officer of 
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the tettlemeDt, who was certainly far better di8)MMed to 
listen to his proposals than before this palpable evidence of 
the ruthless character of their enemies was presented to his 
tiew. Still Content listened with reluctance : nor was it 
without the intention of exercising an ulterior discretion in 
the case^ that he finally consented to give orders for the de- 
parture of a body of men, with the approach of the nMnm- 
ing light As much of the discourse was managed with 
those half intelligible allusions that distinguished men of 
their habits^ it is probable that every individual present had' 
his own particular views of the subject ; thou^ it is cer^ 
tain one and all faithfully believed that he was solely influ- 
enced by a justifiable regard to his temporal interest, which 
was in some degree rendered still more praiseworthy by a 
reference to the service of his Divine Master. 

As the party returned, Dudley Hngered a moment alone 
with his former master. The face of the honest-meaning 
Ensign was more than usually significant, and he even 
paused a little, after all were beyond hearing, ere he could 
muster resolution to propose the subject that was so evi. 
dendy uppermost in his mind. 

Captun Content Heathcote,*' he at length commenced, 
evil or good come not alone in this liie. Thou hast 
found her that we sought with so much pain and danger, 
but thou hast found with her more than a Christian gentle- 
man can desire. I am a man of humble station, but I may 
. make bold to know what should be the feelings of a father 
whose child is restored, replenished by such an over-boun- 
tiful gift." 

" Speak plainer," said Content, firmly. 

" Then I would say, that it may not be grateful to one 

who taketh his place among the best in this colony, to 

have an offspring with an Indian cross of blood, and over 

whose birth no rite of Christian marriage hath been said. 

Here is Abundance, a woman of exceeding usefulness in a 

newly-settled region, hath made Reuben a gift of three 

noble boys this very morning. The accession is litde 

known, and less discoursed of, in that the good wife is ac- 

. customed to such liberality, and that the day hath brought 

* fo-th still fj-eater events. N^ow a child, more or ks?, to sua^i 
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a womn, €an neither ruse question among the neighhours^ 
nor make any extraordinary difierence to the househc^. 
My brother Ring would be happy to add the boy to his 
stock; and should there be any remarks concerning the 
cobmr of the younker at a future day, it should give no 
reason of surprise had the whole four been bom, on the 
•day of such an inroad, red as Metacom himself i" 

Content heard his companion to the end without in- 
terruption. His countenance, for a single instant, as the 
meaning of the Ensign became unequivocal, reddened with 
« worldly fee&ng to which he had long been a stranger ; 
but the painful expression as quickly disappeared, and in 
its place reigned the meek submission to Providence that 
habitually characterised his mien. 

' '^ That I have been troubled with this vain thought, I 
shall not deny," he answered ; " but the Lord hath given 
me strength to resist. It is his will that one sprung of a 
heathen lineage shall come beneath my roof, and let his 
will be done ! My child, and all that are hers, are wel- 
come." 

' Ensign Dudley pressed the point no further, and they 
aeparated. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Tairy « little ; — there is sometUngdMb : MerduuU qf Venice. 

We shift the scene. The reader will transport himself 
ft-om the valley of the Wish.Ton-Wish, to the bosom of 
a deep and dark wood. 

Such scenes have been too often described to need a re- 
petition. Still, as it is possible that these pages may fall 
into the hands of some who have never quitted the older 
parts of the Union, we shall endeavour to give them a faint 
impression of the appearance of the place to which it has 
become our duty to transfer the action of the tale. 
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AlAoa^ it it 
tmrtf hM its period, the crirtrwcr of dv tree koo bo 
sad eoBUBon limit. The oak, the dim, aad the fiadoi^ Ae 
ooick'i^ o w in^ sycoBOfe, snd ube tiu piB^ bob cmIi its 
•WB lows for the govenmient of its growth, its iBogntiide, 
and its dmotioii. By this pforiaon of Bitnc^ dv wilder- 
Bcoiy IB the midst of so many ■■friisin choBges, isohrojs 
BuintatDed at the p(»iit nearest to perfectioB, siBoe the sc- 
are so few aodgndBal as to jbisu i i. its geacral 



The AmeriesB forest exhibits ib the hig^iest dq;ree the 
gnndeur of repooe. As Batore Berer does riolenee to her 
owB laws^ ihe soil throws out the plsBt which it is hest 
qBali£el to sopport, and the eye is BOt often dtsappointed 
bj a sickly vegetation. There is a generaos ennilation in 
ihe tteea, whidi is BOt to be foond among others of dif. 
ferent families, when left to pnrsoe their qoiet existenoe 
in the lolitnde of the fields. Each stmg^es towards the 
li^t, and an equality in bulk and a similarity in form are 
thus produced, which scarce bdong to thdr distinctiire 
characters. The efl^ may easily be imagined. The 
▼suited arches beneath are filled with thousands of hig^ 
tmbroken columns, which sustain one vast and trembling 
canopy of leaves. A pleasing gloom and an imposing 
silence have their interminable reign below, an outer and 
a different atmosphere seeming to rest on the doud of 
foliage. 

While the light plays on the varying surface of the tree 
tops, a sombre hue colours the earth. Dead and moss- 
covered logs ; mounds covered with decomposed vegetable 
substances^ the graves of long past generations of trees ; 
cavities left by the fall of an uprooted trunk ; dark fungi, 
that flourished around the decayed roots of those about to 
loose their hold, with a few slender and delicate plants of a 
minor growth, and which best succeed in the shade, form 
the principal features of the scene beneath. The whole is 
tempered, and in summer it is rendered grateful, by a fresh- 
ness which equals that of the subterranean vault, without 
possessing its chilling dampness. In the midst of this 
gloomy solitude the foot of man is rarely heard. An 
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occa^onal glimpse of the bounding deer or ^trotting moose 
is almost the only interruption on the earth itself; while 
the heavy bear or tlie leaping panther is^ occasionally^ met 
seated on the branches of some venerable tree. There are 
moments^ too^ when troops of hungry wolves are encountered 
on the trail of the deer ; but these are met rather as excep. 
tions to the stillness of the place^ than as accessories that 
should properly be introduced into the picture. £ven the 
birds are^ in common^ mute ; or when they do break the 
silence^ it is in a discordance that suits the character of. 
their wild abode. 

Through such a scene^ twa men were industriously 
journeying on the day which succeeded the inroad last 
described. They marched^ as wont^ one after the other ; the 
younger and more active leading the way through the mo- 
notony of the woods^ as accurately and as unhesitatingly as 
the mariner directs his course by the aid of the needle, 
over the waste of waters. He in front was lights &gile^ 
and seemingly unwearied ; while the one who followed was 
a man of heavy mould, whose step denoted less practice in 
the exercise of the forest, and possibly some failing of 
natural vigour. 

'^ Thine eye, Narragansett, is an unerring compass by 
which to steer, and thy leg a never-wearied steed," said the 
latter, casting the butt of his musket on the end of & 
mouldering log, while he leaned on the barrel for support. 
" If thou movest on the war-path with the same diligence 
as this thou usest in our errand of peace, well may the 
colonists dread thy enmity.'* 

The other turned, and without seeking aid from the gun 
which rested against his shoulder, he pointed at the several 
objects he named, and answered, — 

" My father is this aged sycamore — it leans against the 
young oak. Conanchet is a straight pine. There is 
great cunning in grey hairs," added the chief, stepping 
lightly forward, until a finger rested on the arm of Sub- 
mission ; ^^ can they tell the time when we shall lie under 
the moss like a dead hemlock ? " 

'^ That exceedeth the wisdom of man. It is enough^ 
Sachem, if, when we fall, we may say with truth that the 
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land we shadowed is no poorer for our growth. Thy bones ♦ 
will lie in the earth where thy fathers trod^ but mine maj 
whiten in the vault of some gloomy forest." 

The quiet of the Indian's face was disturbed. The 
pupils of his dark eyes contracted^ his nostrils dilated^ and 
his full chest heaved ; and then aU reposed, li&e the slug- 
gish ocean after a vain effort to heave its waters into some 
swelling wave during a general calm. 

" Fire hath scorched the prints of my father's moccasins 
from the earth," he said^ with a smile that was placid, 
though bitter, " and my eyes cannot find them. I shall die 
under that shelter/' pointing through an opening in the 
foliage to the blue void; '^ the falling leaves will cover, 
my body." 

*' Then hath the Lord given us a new bond of friend- 
ship. There is a yew tree and a quiet churchyard in a 
country afar, where generations of my race sleep in their 
graves. The place is white with stones that bear the name . 
of " 

Submission suddenly ceased, and when hii^ look was raised 
to that of his companion, it was just in time to detect the 
manner in which the curious interest of the latter changed 
suddenly to cold reserve, and to note the high courtesy of 
the air with which the Indian turned the discourse. 

'^ There is water beyond the little hill," he said : *' let 
my father drink and grow stronger, that he may live to lie 
in the clearings." 

The other bowed, and they proceeded to the spot in 
silence. It would seem, by the length of time that was 
now lost in taking the required refreshment, that the tra- 
vellers had journeyed long and far. The Narragansett ate 
more sparingly, however, than his companion, for his 
mind appeared to sustain a weight that was far more griev* 
ous than the fatigue which had been endured by the body. 
Still his composure was little disturbed outwardly, for 
during the silent repast he maintained the air of a dignified 
warrior, rather than that of a man whose air could be 
much affected by inward sorrow. MHien nature was 
appeased, they arose and continued their route through the 
pathless forest. 
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For an hour after quitting the spring the progress of 
«ur adventurers was swift^ and uninterrupted by any pass- 
ing observation or momentary pause. At the end of that 
time, however^ the speed of Conanchet began to slacken ; 
and his eye^ instead of maintaining its steady and for-, 
ward direction^ wandered with some appearance of inde- 
cision, 

^^ Thou hast lost those secret signs by which we have 
60 far threaded the woods/' observed his companion ; 
^^ one tree is like another^ and I see no difference in this 
wilderness of nature ; if thou art at faulty we may despair 
of our object." 

. " Here is the nest of the eagle," returned Conanchet, 
pointing at the object he named perched on the upper and 
whitened branches of a dead pine ; '* and my father may 
see the council tree in this oak -— but there are no Wom. 
panoags ! '' 

" There are many eagles in this forest, nor is that oak 
one that may not have its fellow. Thine eye hath been 
deceived. Sachem ; some false sign hath led us astray." 

Conanchet looked at his companion attentively. After 
a moment, he quietiy asked, — 

. " Did my father ever mistake his path in going from, 
his wigwam to the place where he looked upon the house 
of his Great Spirit ? " 

'' The nature of that often travelled path was different 
from this, Narragansett. My foot hath wom the rock 
with many passings, and the distance was a span. But 
we have here journeyed through leagues of forest, and our 
ronte hath lain across brook and hill, through brake and 
morass, where human vision hath not been able to detect 
the smallest sign of the presence of man " 

" My father is old," said the Indian respectfully. 
^^ His eye is not as quick as when he took the scalp of the 
great chief, or he would know the print of a moccasin : — 
see," making his companion observe the mark of a human 
foot that was barely discernible by the manner in which 
the dead leaves had been displaced, " his rock is worn but 
it is harder than the ground. He cannot tell by its signs 
who passed, or when." 
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*' Here is truly thst which ingenuity may portray as 
the print of man's foot ; but it is almiey and it may be 
some accident of the wind." 

*' Let my father look on every side, he will see that * 
tribe hath passed." 

'' This may be true^ though my vision is unequal to 
detect that thou wouldst show. But if a tribe hath passed, 
let us follow.'^ 

Conanchet shook his head, spreading the fingers of hi* 
two hands in a manner to describe the radii of a circle. 

*' Hugh ! " he said, starting while he was thus signifi-^ 
cantly answering by gestures^ — " k moccasin comes ! ** 

Submission^ who had so often and so recently been 
arrayed against the savages^ involuntarily sought the lock 
of his carabine. The look and action were menacing, 
though he could see no object to excite alarm. 

Not so Conanchet His quicker and more practised 
vision soon caught a glimpse of the warrior who was ap* 
preaching, occasionally concealed by the trunks of trees, 
and whose tread on the dried leaves had first betrayed his 
proximity. Folding his arms on his naked bosom, the 
Narragansett awaited the coming of the other, in an atti- 
tude of dignity. Neither did he speak nor sufier a muscle 
to play^ until a hand was placed on one of his arms, and 
he who had drawn near said in tones of ^ amity and re- ' 
spect, — 

^^ The young Sachem hath come to look for his brother ? "^ 

" Wompanoag, I have followed the trails that your eara 
may listen to the talk of a pale-face." 

The third person in this interview was Metacom. He 
shot a haughty and fierce glance at the stranger, and then 
turned calmly to his companion. 

'' Hai Conanchet counted his young men lately ?" he 
asked, in the language of the Aborigines. '^ I saw many 
go into the fields that never came back. Let the white 
man die." 

'^ Wompanoag, he is led by the wampum of a Sachem. 
I have not counted my young men ; but I know that 
they are strong enough to sayj that what their chief hath 
promised, shall be done." 
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'' If the Yengeese is a friend of my brother^ he is wel- 
come. The wigwam of Metacom is open ; let him enter." 

Philip made a sign for the others to follow^ and he led 
the way to the place he had named. 

The spot chosen by Philip for his temporary encamp, 
ihent was suited to such a purpose. There was a thicket, 
denier than common, on one of its sides ; a steep and high 
rock protected and sheltered its rear; a swift and wide 
brook dashed over fragments that had faUen with time 
from the precipice in its front, and towards the setting 
sun, a whirlwind had opened; a long and melancholy glade 
dirough the forest. A few huts of brush leaned against 
the base of the hill, and the scanty implements of their 
domestic economy were scattered among the habitations 
of the savages. The whole party did not number twenty ; 
for, as has been said^ the Wompanoag had acted latterly 
more by the agency of his allies, than with the materials 
of his own proper force. 

The three were soon seated on a rock whose foot was 
washed by the current of the tumbling water. A few 
gloomy-looking and fierce Indians watched the conference 
in the back ground. 

^^ My brother hath followed my trail that my eara may 
hear the words of a Yengeese," Philip commenced, after a 
sufficient period had elapsed to escape the imputation of 
Curiosity ; **" let him speak." 

*^ I have come singly into the jaws of the lion, restless 
and remorseless leader of the savages," returned the bold 
exile, *^ that you may hear the words of peace. Why hath 
the son seen the acts of the English so diflerently from the 
father ? Massassoit * was a friend of the persecuted and 
patient pilgrims, who have sought rest and refuge in this 
Bethel of the faithful ; but thou hast hardened thy heart 
to their prayers, and seekest the blood of those who wish 
thee no wrong. Doubtless thy nature is one of pride and 
mistaken vanities, like that of all thy race, and it hath 

ieemed needful to the vain-glory of thy name and nation 

/. 

* Manaafoit was Che father of Metacom, or Philip as he waa called by 
whites, and as stanch a friend of the .English as bis son proved to be their 
enemy. 
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tobitdeaganistiiiaiof adiicKiit origm. But know tfaere 
it One who it Matter of all on earthy aa he ia King of. 
beaTen ! It ia hia pfcaiiire diat the sweet taToor of hia 
worship should arise liom die wilderness. His will ia. 
law, and they that would withstand do hot kick againat 
the pricka. Listen^ then, to peaeeM eoonada, that the. 
land may he parcelled justly to meet the wants of all, and, 
the country be prepsred for the incense of the altar." 

This exhortation was uttered in an almost unearthly- 
▼oioe^ and with a degree of excitement that waa probably 
increased by th^ intensity with which the reduse had. 
latdy been brooding OTcr hia peculiar opinions, and the 
terrible scenes in which he had so recently been an actor. 
Philip listened with the high courtesy of an Indian prince.. 
Unintelligible as was the meanii^ of the speaker, his conn^. 
tenance betrayed no gleaming of impatience, his lip no 
smile of ridicule. On the contrary, a noble and lofty gra- 
vity reigned in every feature ; and ignorant as he was of. 
much of what the other wished to say, his attentive eye and 
bending head expressed every wish to comprehend. 

My pale friend hath spoken very wisely," he answered. 

But he doth not see clearly in these woods ; he sits too 
much in the shade. His eye is better in a clearing. Me- 
taeom is not a fierce beast. His daws are worn out; hia 
legs are tired with travelling; he cannot jump far. My. 
pale friend wants to divide ihe land. Why trouble the 
Great Spirit to do his work twice ? He gave the Worn- 
panoags their hunting grounds, and places on the salt lake 
to catch their fish and dams*, and he did not forget hia. 
chOdren the Narragansetts. He put them in the midst of 
the water, for he saw that they could swim. Did he forget 
the Yengeese ? or did he put them in a swamp, where they 
would turn into frogs and lizards ? " 

" Heathen, my voice shall never deny the bounties o£ 
my God ! His hand hath placed my fathers in a fertile* 
land, rich in the good things of the world, fortunate in po- 
sition, sea-girt and impregnable. Happy ia he who can. 
find justification in dwelling within its borders ! " 

* A ibell-fish resembling the oyster that abounds on the coast of North. 
America, and which ia much esteemed for its nourishment and flavour. . 
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An empty goord lay on the rock at the side of Metacom. 
Bending over the stream, he filled it to the hrim with.: 
water, and held the vessel before the eyes of his com- 
panions. 

*' See," he said, pointing to the even surface of the fluid r 
'^•o much hath the Great Spirit said it shall hold. Now/' 
he added, filting the hollow of the other hand from the 
brook, and casting its contents into the gourd, " now my 
brother knows that some, must flow over. It is so with 
his country. There is no longer room in it for my friend.'* 

^' Did I attempt to deceive thine ears with this tale^ I 
should lay falsehood to my soul. We are many, and sorry 
am I to say that some among us are like unto them thai 
were called ^ Legion.' But to say that there is not stijl 
place for all to die where they are bom, is to utter damn*, 
ing untruth." 

• '* The land of the Yengeese is then good — very good,'* 
returned Philip ; '^ but their young men seek one that it 
better." 

^^ Thy nature, Wompanoag, is not equal to comprehend 
the motives which have led us hither^ and our discourse is 
getting to be vain." 

" My brother Conanchet is a Sachem. The leaves that 
fall from the trees of his country, in the season of frosts^ 
Mow into my hunting grounds. We are neighbours and 
friends," slightly bending his head to the Narragansett. 
*^ When a wicked Indian runs from the islands to the 

• 

wigwams of my people, he is whipped and sent back. We 
keep the path between us open for honest red-men only.'* 

Philip spoke with a sneer that his habitual loftiness of 
manner did not conceal from his associate chief, though it 
was so slight as entirely to escape the observation of him 
who was the subject of his sarcasm. The forma: took the 
alarm, and for the first time during the dialogue, he broke 
silence. 

^' My pale father is a brave warrior," said the young 
Sachem of the Narragansetts, reproaehfuUy. '' His hand 
took the scalp of the great Sagamore of his people \" 

The countenance of Metacom changed instantly. In 
place of the ironical sneer that ^as gathering about his lipj, 
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its expresrion became serious and respectfuL He gazed 
steadily at the hard and weather-beaten features of his 
ascetic guest, and it is probable that words of higher cour. 
tesy than any yet used would have fallen from him, had 
not^ at that moment, a signal been given, by a^ young 
Indian set to watch on the summit of the rock, t&at one 
approached. Both Metacom and Conanchet appeared to 
hear this cry with some uneasiness. Neither however arose, 
nor did either betray such evidence of alarm as denoted a 
deeper interest in the interruption, than the drcnmstances 
might very naturally create. A warrior was shortly seen 
entering the encampment from the side of the forest which 
was known to lie in the direction of the Wish-Ton- Wish. 

The moment Conanchet saw the person of the newly 
arrived man, his eye and attitude resumed their former 
repose, though the look of Metacom still continued gloomy 
and distrustful. The difiference in the manner of the chiefs 
was not, however, sufficiently strong to be remarked by 
Submission, who was about to resume the discourse, when 
the new comer moved past the cluster of warriors in the 
encampment, and took his seat near them, on a stone so 
low that the water laved his feet. As usual there was no 
greeting between the Indians for some moments, the three 
appearing to regard the arrival as a mere thing of course. 
But the uneasiness of Metacom prompted a communication 
sooner than common. 

'^ Mobtucket," he said, in the language of their tribe, 
" hath lost the trail of his friends. We thought the crows 
of the pale men were picking his bones ! " 

*' There was no scalp at his belt, and Mohtucket was^ 
ashamed to be seen among the young men with an empty 
hand." 

" He remembered that he had too often come back 
without striking a dead enemy," returned Metacom, about 
whose firm mouth there lurked an expression of contempt* 
" Has he now touched a warrior ? " 

The Indian, who was merely a man of the inferior dasd, 
held up the trophy which hung at his girdle to the ex- 
amination of his chief. Metacom looked at the disgusting 
olgect with the calmness, and nearly with the interest, that 
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a Virtuoso would have lavished on an antique memorial of 
some triumph of former ages. His finger was thrust 
through a hole in the skin^ and then^ while he resumed his 
former position^ he observed dryly, — 

'^ A bullet hath hit the head. The arrow of Mohtucket 
doth little harm!" 

'' Metacom hath never looked on his young man like a 
friend since the brother o^ Mohtucket was killed." 

The^ glance that Philip cast at his underling, though it 
• was not unmingled with suspicion, was one of princely and 
savage scorn. Their white auditor had not been able to 
understand the discourse, but the dissatisfaction and un- 
easiness of the eyes of both, were too obvious not to show 
that the conference was far from amicable. 

^' The Sachem hath discontent with his young man,*' he 
observed ; '^ from this may he understand the nature of 
that which leadeth many to quit the land of their fathers 
^ beneath the rising sun, to come to this wilderness in the 
.^ west. If he will now listen, I will touch further on the 
business of my errand^ and deal more at large with the 
subject we have but so lightly skimmed." 

Philip manifested attention. He smiled on his guest, 
and even bowed his assent to the proposal ; still his keen 
eye seemed to r^ad the soul of his subordinate through the 
veil of his gloomy visage. There was a play of the fingers 
of his right hand, when the arm fell from its positidn 
across his bosom to his thigh, as if they itched to grasp 
the knife whose buck-horn handle lay within a few inches 
of their reach. Yet his air to the white man was composed 
aiid dignified. The latter was again about to speak, when 
the arches of the forest suddenly rang with the report of a 
musket. All, in and near the encampment, sprang to their 
feet at the well known sound, and yet all continued as 
motionless as if so many dark but breathing statues had 
been planted there. The rustling of leaves was heard, and 
then the body of the young Indian, who had been posted 
on the rock, rolled to ttie edge of the precipice, whence it 
fell like a log, on the yielding roof of one of the lodges 
beneath. A shout issued from the forest behind, a volley 
roared among the trees, and whistling lead was glancing^ 
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thnm^ ihe air, cnttii^ twip tmm ihe undetgrowlh « 
erery ode. Two more of the Wompano^ii were roDiBg 
OB die eirth in the death-agon j. 

The mtoe of Annawon was heard in the encHopment, 
and at the next instant die phice was deserted. 

During this startling and fearful moment, the four in- 
dividnals near the stream were inactire. Conanchet and 
his Christian friend stood to their arms ; bat it was radier 
as men ding to the means of defence, in momenta of great 
jeopardy, than with any intention of ofiensiTe hostifitieB. 
Metacom seemed undecided. Accustomed to receire and 
inflict surprises, a warrior so esperienoed oauld not be dis- 
concerted ; still he hesitated as to 'the course he oug^it to 
take. But when Annawon, who was nearer the scene, 
sounded the signal of retreat, he sprang towards the re- 
turned straggler, and with a single blow of bis tomahawk 
brained the traitor. Glances of fierce revenge, and of in- 
extinguishable though disappointed hatred, were exchanged 
between the victim and his chief, as the former lay on the 
rock gasping for breath, and then the latter turned in bis 
tracks, and rais^ the dripping weapon over the head of 
the white man. 

'^ Wompanoag, no!" said ConancheC, in a Toioe of 
. thunder. " Our lives are one." 

Philip hesitated. Fierce and dangerous pasrions were 
struggling in his breast, but the habitual self-command of 
the wily politician of those woods prevailed. Even in that 
. scene of blood and alarm, he smiled on his powerful and 
fearless young ally ; then pointing to the deepest shades of 
. the forest, he bounded towards them with the activity of a 
deer. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

But, peace be with him ! 
That life is better life, put fearing death, 
Than that which lires to fear. Measure for Metuufe. ' 

Cot; RAGE is both a comparatiYe and an improvable virtue. 
If the fear of death be a weakness con^mon to the race^ it 
is one that is capable of being diminished by frequent 
exposure^ and even rendered extinct by reflection. It wtm 
therefore with sensibilities entirely changed from their 
natural course^ that the two individuals who were left alone 
by the retreat of Philip, saw the nature and the approach 
of the danger that now beset them. Their position near 
the brook had so far protected them from the bullets of 
the assailants^ but it was equally obvious to both^ that in a 
minute or two the colonists would enter an encampment 
that was already deserted. Each^ in consequence^ acted 
according to those opinions which had been fostered by the 
habits of their respective lives. 

As Conanchet had no act of vengeance to occupy him 
like that which Metacom had performed immediately be- 
fore his eyes^ at the lirst alarm he had given all his faculties 
to the nature of the attack. The first minute was sufficient 
to understand its character^ and the second enabled him to 
decide. 

'' Come^" he said^ hastily, but with perfect self-posses- 
sion, pointing as he spoke to the swift running stream at 
bis feet, '* we will go with the water ; let the marks of 
our trail run before." 

Submission hesitated. There was something like haughty 
military pride in the stem determination of his eye, which 
seemed reluctant to incur the disgrace of a flight so un- 
equivocal, and as he might have believed, so imworthy of 
his character. 

'' No, Narragansett," he answered ; " flee for thy life ; 
leave me to reap the harvest of my deeds. They can but 
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leftve mj bones by the side of those of this traitor at my 
feet," 

The mien of Conanchet was neither excited nor dis- 

* pleased. He quietly drew the comer of his light robe 

over a shoulder, and was about to resume his seat on the 

stone from which he had but a minute before arisen, when 

his companion again urged him to fly. 

/' The enemies of a chief must not say that he led his 
friend into a trap, and that when his 1^ was fast, he ran 
away himself like a lucky fox. If my brother stays to be 
lulled, Conanchet will be found near him.** 

" Heathen, heathen !" returned the other, moved nearly 
t6 tears by the loyalty of his guide, " many a Christian man 
might take lessons from thy faith. Lead on j I will follow 
at the utmost of my speed." 

The Narragansett sprang into the brook, and took its 
downward course, a direction opposite to that which Philip 
had chosen. There was wisdom in this expedient, for 
^though their pursuers might see that the water was trou- 
bled, there was no certainty as to the direction of the 
fugitives. Conanchet had foreseen this little advantage, 
and with (he instinctive readiness of his people, he did not 
fail to make it of service. Metacom had been influenceii 
by the course taken by his warriors, who had retired under 
shelter of the rocks. 

Ere the two fugitives had gone any great distance, tbey 
heard the shouts of their enemies in the encampment, and 
soon after, scattering shot announced that Philip had 
already rallied his people to resistance. There was an 
assurance of safety in the latter cir(himstance %hich caused 
them to relax their speed. 

^' My foot is not as active as in days that are past/* 
said Submission ; " we will therefore recover streng^x 
while we may, lest we be yet taken at emergency. Nar- 
ragansett, thou hast ever kept thy faith with me, afid come 
of what race, or worship in what manner thou may'st, 
there is One to remember it." 

*' My father looked with the eye of a friend on the 
Indian boy that was kept like a young bear in a cage. 
He taught him to speak with the tongue of a Yengeese.* 
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. ^* We passed weaiy months togedier in inir prison; 
ehtef, and Apollyon must have been strong in a heart, to 
resist the opportanity of friendship in such a 8itaation« 
bvLt even thoe, my confidence . and care were repaid, for 
without thy mysterious hints, gathered from signs thoU 
hadst gleaned thyself during the hunt, it would not have 
been in my power to have warned my friends that thy 
people contemplated an attack the unhappy night of the 
burning. Narragansett, we have done each other many 
acts of kindness, each in our several fashions, and I am 
ready to confess this last not to be the least of thy favours^ 
Th<»^ of white Uocid and of Christian origin, I can 
almost say that my heart is Indian." 

" Then die an Indian's death ! " shouted a voice, 
within twenty feet of the spot where ihey were wading 
down the stream. 

The menacing words were radier accompanied than 
seconded by a shot, and Submission fell. Conanchet cast 
his musket into the water and turned to raise his ecmu 
panion. 

*^ It was merely age dealing with the dippery stones of 
the brook," said the latter, as he recovered Ms footing. 
" That had wdl nigh been a fatal discharge ! but Croc^ 
for his own purpose, averted the blow." 

Conanchet did not speak. Seizing his gun, which lay 
at the bottom of the stream, he drew his friend after him 
to ihe shore, and plunged into the thicket that lined its 
banks. Here they were momentarily protected from 
missiles. But the shouts that aucceeded the disdiargeof the 
muskets, were accompanied by yells that be knew to proceed 
from Pequots and Moh^pans, tribes that were in deadly 
hostility to his own people. The hope of concealing thdr 
traU from such pursuers was not to be indulged, and for 
his companion to escape by flight he knew to be impos- 
sible. There was no time to lose. In such emergencies, 
with KB Indian thought takes the character of instinct. 
The fng^ves stood at the foot of a sapling, whose top was 
completely concealed by masses of leaves which belonged 
to the underbrush tbat clustered around its trunk. Into 
this tree he assisted Submission to ascend^ and then, with* 
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oat teplaining' bu own views^ be inttantly left iSbe spot, 
lendering his own tnil as faroed and peroeptilile as po^ 
sible, by beating down the boshes as he passed. 
• The expedient of the faithful Nanragansetl was com- 
pletely successful. Before he had got a hundred yards 
from the pkoe^ he saw the foremost of the hostile Indians 
hunting like blood-hounds on his footsteps. His move- 
ment was slow until he saw that, having bis person in 
▼iew, all of the pursuers had passed the tree. Then the 
arrow parting firom the bow was scarce swifter than Ms 
flight 

The pursuit had the ezdting incidents and ingenioas 
expedients of an Indian chase. Hunted from his cover^ 
Conanchet was soon obliged to trust his person in ihe 
more open parts of the forest. Miles of hiH and ravine^ of 
plain, of rocks, of morass and stream, were crossed, and 
•tin the trained warrior held his way, unbroken in sfMrit, 
and scarce wearied in limb. The merit of a sayage in 
auch an employment, rests more on his bottom than on his 
speed. The itaree or four colonists, who had been sent 
'with the party of amicable Indians to intercept those who 
jnigbt attempt to escape down the stream, were early 
thrown out^ and the struggle was now entirely between 
the fugitive and men equally practised in limb, and inge- 
nious in expedient. 

The Pequots had a great advantage in their number. 
The frequent doublings of the fugitive kept the chase 
within the circle of a mUe, and as each of his enemies 
dred, there were always fresh pursuers to take his place. 
In such a contest the result could not be questionable. 
After more than two hours of powerful exertion, tJke foot 
of Conanchet began to fail, «nd his speed to flag. Ex- 
hausted by efforts that had been nearly supernatural, the 
breathless warrior cast his person prostrate on the earthy 
lying for several minutes as if he were dead. 

. Ihiring this breathing time, his throbbing pulses grew 
more calm, his heart beat less violendy, and the circulation 
was gradually returning to the tranquil flow of nature in 
a state of rest. It was at this moment, when his energicB 
were recruited by rest, that the chief ^eard the tread of 
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.the-meccatins on his trail. Rising, he looked back on the 
course over which he had just passed with so much pain. 
.But a single warrior was in view. Hope for an instant 
regained the ascendency^ and he raised his musket to £e}\ 
his. approaching adversary. The aim was cool^ longhand 
it would have been fatal^ had not the useless tick of the 
lock reminded him of the condition of the gun. He cast 
the wet and unserviceable piece away, and grasped his 
.tomahawk ; but a band of Pequots rushed into the rescue^ 
rendering resistance madness. Perceiving the hopeless^ 
ness of his situation, the Sachem of the Narragansetts 
dropped his tomahawk, loosened his belt, and advanced 
unarmed with a noble resignation to meet his foes. In 
.the next instant he was their prisoner. 

'' Bring me to your chief," said the captive haughtily, 
when the common herd into whose hands he had fallen, 
•would have questioned him on the subject of his com- 
panions, and of his own fate. *' My tongue is used tp 
speak with Sachems." 

He was obeyed, and before an hour had passed the re* 
nowned Conanchet stood confronted with his most deadly 
enemy* 

The place of meeting was the deserted encampment of 
the band of Philip. Here most of the pursuers had 
already assembled, including all of the colonists who had 
.been engaged in the expedition. The latter consisted of 
.Meek Wolfe, Ensign Dudley, Sergeant Ring, and a dozen 
private men of the village. 

The result of the enterprise was by this time generally 

known. Though Metacom, its principal object, had esp 

.caped, yet when it waa understood that the Sachem of the 

.Narragansetts had fallen into their hands, there was not 

an individual of the party who did not think his personal 

jisk more than amply compensated. Though the Mohe. 

gans and Pequots restrained their exultation, lest the pridp 

.of their captive should be soothed by such an evidence of 

Jus importance, the white men drew round the prisoner 

with an interest and a joy they did not care to conceaL 

Still as he liad yielded to an Indian, there was an affecta* 

tion of leaving the chief to the clemency of his conqueror^ 
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Perhaps iMiiiie deeply pondered schemes df policy had its 
influence in this act of seeming justice. 

When Conanchet was placed in the centime of the ctirioits 
drde^ he found himself immediately in presence bf the 
principal thief of die tribe of the Mohegans. It irsa 
Uncas, son of that Uncas whose fortunes had also prevailed, 
aided by the whites^ in the conflict with his flithcr, the 
hapless but noble Miantonimoh. Fate had now decreed 
Ihat the same evil star which had governed the destinies 
-of the ancestor^ should extend its influence to Ate second 
generation. 

The race of Uncas^ though weakened of its power anrd 
ahom of much of its peculiar grandeur by a vicious alliance 
with the English^ still retained most of the fine quaHtijea 
•of savage heroism. He^ who now stood forth to receive 
his captive^ was a warrior of middle age, of just proper- 
iibns^ of a grave though fierce aspect, and of an eye and 
tountenance that expressed all those contradictory traits of 
character, which render the savage warrior almost as ad- 
mirable as he is appalling. Until this moment, the rival 
'chieftains had never met, except in the concision of battle. 
For a few minutes neither spoke. Each stood r^gardfn|; 
the fine outlines, the eagle eye, the proud bearing, and the 
severe gravity &t the other, in secret admiration, but with 
a Calmness so imtoOvaUe as entirely to conceal the work* 
ings of his thoughts. At length they began to assume 
miens suited to the part each was to enact in the coming 
scene. The countenance of Uncas became ironical and 
exulting, while that of his captive grew still more cold and 
tmconcem^. 

'< My young men,'' said the fotmer, ^< have tsken a fot 
akidking in the bushes. His legs were very long ; but lie 
^ad no heart to use them." 

Conanchet folded his arms on his boSbm. The glande 
of his quiet eye semed to tell his enetny, that devices so 
common were unworthy of them both, llie other probably 
understood its meaning, or loftier fedings prevdled; fbr 
lie added in a better taste, — 

'' Is Conanchet tired of his life, that he throws ft intb 
^e hands of the Pequots ?'' 



, .'< MohiBf^/' M4d the Namganse^ chief, '' I h«ve beeH 
vnopg you b^fore; if Uncas will oounl his wftrrioira^ h^ 
:iiriU see tha^ some are wanting/' 

" There are no traditions among the Indians of th^ 
isUndt!" * said the other, with an ironical glance at the 
ch^eCs nejUT him. '^ They have never heard of Miantonimoh| 
th«y do not know such a fi^ as the Sachem's plain !" 

The countenance of the prisoner changed. For a single 
ins^nty it fippeared to grow d^rkj as if a deep shadoif 
were cast athwart it^ ^nd then every feature rested^ as before, 
in dignified rqrase. His conqueror watched the play, of 
his lineame9tSj and when he thought nature was getting 
the ascendency, exultation gleamed about his own fierce 
pje ; but when the self-posse88io^ of the Narragans^tt re- 
tamed, he a&sted to think no more of an effort that ha4 
))een fruitless. 

'' l£ the men of the islands know little/' he continaed, 
'^ it is not so with the Mohicans. There was once a great 
Sachem among the Narragansetts ; he was wiser than tli^ 
jittaver, swifter tlyu^ the moose, and more cunning than the 
f^ fo^^ Bu^ he could not see into to-morrow. Foolish 
counsellara tpld him to go up<ni the war.path against tha 
Peqnots and Afohicans* He lost his scalp ; it hangs in 
the smoke of my wigwam. We shall see if it will knoif 
the )iair of its son. Narragansett, here are wise men of 
the psXerfaces ; they will speak to you. If they ofl^r $ 
pipe, smoke ; for tobacco is not plenty with your tribe." 

Uncas then turned aw^y, leaving his prisoner to the in* 
terrogatoiies of his white. allies. 

" Here is the look of Miantonimoh, Sergeant Ring,'' 
Obsenred jCosign Dudley to his wife's brother, after he had 
contemplated for a reasonable time the features of the 
prisoner. ^^ I see the eye and the tread of the father ii| 
ihi3 yoHDg Sachem* And nioi^. Sergeant Ring ; the chief 
£iVQurs the boy we picked up in the fields sowe dozeii 
years sgo, apd kept in the block for the matter of many 
months, caged like a youog panther. Hast forgotteii the 
tiight, Reuben, imd the lad, and the block ? A fiery oven 

* Tbe Namgansetti were dweUen on the islands of Narragansett 9ex» 
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is not soCter uHn mat pQ? wss gettang^ benre we dove 
into the eartli. I never finl to dmik of it, vben llie good 
nuDisler is desKi^ powofbllj widi the padAmciits of tne 
nidxd, and the farnaees of Tofdiet !* 

The sflent jeoman co mpiehende i l the dfaeomiecled al* 
fawons of his fdatiTe^ nor was he slow in a e ia n g the 
polpaUe resemUaDce between their prisoner and die Indiait 
bo]% whose person had onoe been so familiar tD his eye. 
Admiration and surprise were blended in his honest Uce^ 
with an expression that appeared to annoanee regieL As 
neither of these indiridoals^ however^ was tiie principal 
perMmage of their partj^ each was fiun to remain an atten^ 
tiTe and an interested obsenrer of that which fiiDowed. 

'' Worshipper of Baal ! " commenced the sepoldml 
▼oioe of the divine^ " it has pleased the King of hesrea 
and earth to protect his people ! The trinmph of ihy evil 
nature hath been sbort^ and now cometh the jodgment." 

These words were ottered to ears that a^cted deafhesa. 
In the presence of his most deadly foe^ and a captive, 
C^onanchet was not a man to snjfer Iris resolntion to waver* 
He looked coldly and yacantiy on the speaker^ nor oooM 
the most snsplcions or die most practised eye have de* 
tected in his mien^ his knowledge of the English langnagei 
Deceived by the stoicism of the prisoner^ Meek mnttered s 
few words^ in which the NTarragansett was strangely dealt 
by^ denunciations and petitions in his favour bang blended 
in the quaint and exaggerated fashions of the times ; and 
then he submitted to the interference of those present^ who 
were charged with the duty of deciding on the fate of th^ 
Indian. 

Although Eben Dudley was the principal and the effi-^ 
dent military man in this litde expedition fi-om the vaBey^ 
he was accompanied by those whose authority was predo- 
minant in all matters that did not stricdy appertain to die 
executive ])ortion of the duty. Commissioners^ named hf 
the government of the colony, had come out with the 
party^ clothed with power to dispose of Hiilipy should 
that dreaded chiefs as was expected, fall into the hands of 
the English. To these persons the fate of Gonanehet was 
now referred. 
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r We fthall not cfetain the narratiye to dwell on the partil 
4Colar8 of the council. The question was gravely considered; 
wid it was deeided with a deep and conscientious sense of 
the lesponsihiHty of those who acted as judges. Several 
hoars were passed in deliberation^ Meek opening and 
dosing the deliberations by solemn prayers. The judg- 
ment was. then announced to Uncas^ by ihe divine himself; 
'' The wise men of my people have consulted together^ 
in the matter of this Narragansett^'/ he said, *^ and their 
spirits have wrestled powerfully with the subject. In 
coming to their conclusion^ if it wear the aspect of time* 
aienring, let all remember that the Providence of Heaven 
hath so interwoven the interests of man with its own 
good purposes^ that to the carnal eye they may outwardly 
aeem to be inseparable. But that which is here done^ is 
done in good faith to our ruling principles^ which is good 
faith to thee> and to all others who support the altar in 
this wiMemess. And herein is our decision : We commit 
the Narragansett to thy justice^ since it is evident that 
whUe he is at large> neither thou, who art a feeble prop to 
the church in these regions^ nor we^ who are its. humble 
and unworthy servitors^ are safe. Take him^ then, and 
deal with him according to thy wisdom. We place limita 
to thy power in only two things. It is not meet that any 
bom of humanity, and having htiman sensibilities, should 
^nfEer more in the flesh than may be necessary to the ends 
of duty; we therefore decree that thy captive shall not di^ 
by torture ; and for the better security of this our charitable 
dedsbn, two of our number shall accompany thee and 
him to the place of execution : it being always supposed it 
is thy intention to inflict the pains of death. Another 
iSonditioB of this concession to a fore-ordered necessity^ is 
that a Christian minister may be at hand, in order that the 
tufierer nuty depart with the prayers of one accustomed 
to lift his voice, in petitions, to the footstool of the 
Ahnighty." ♦ 

The Mohegan chief heard the sentence with deep atten-* 



• • Theeaodnct of tbs Rer. Mr. Walfe andhii eMkQuton on thU ooeMion it 
biitoricftUT true, 

• . . . * 
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liMi. Whenbef^imdhewMtobedeoicdlheMliBfiM^on 
of proving, or perbapi of OTereooung th^ retohitioii of In 
enemy, a deep doud poned ochmb hit swaitby vinge. Baft 
the strength of his tribe hod long been brokm, and to 
tcttst would hoTe been as nnprofttabLe, aa to rapine wonld 
have been uoseemlj. The condatioDt were therefore ac 
pepted, and preparations were aoooidingly made, MMng the 
Indians, to proceed to ju^ment. 

These people had few contradictory principles to appeaas^ 
and no subtleties to distract their dedaion. Direct, fear* 
less, and siBiple in all their practices^ they did little mora 
than gather the voices of the chiefs, and acquaint their 
captive with the result. They knew that fortune had 
thrown aa implacable enemy into their hands, and they be* 
lieved that self-preservation demandedhis life. To tficna U 
ynattered little whether he had arrows in his hands, or had 
yielded himself an unarmed prisoner. He knew the risk 
be run in submitting, and he had probably ooBaRdted hia 
own character, rather than their benefit, in throwing away 
his arms. They therefore pronounced the judgmmt of 
death against thdr captive, merely respecting the decree of 
their white allies, which had commanded them to spare 
the torture. 

80 soon aa this determination was known, the eomnia* 
sioners of the colony hastened away from the spot, with 
consciences that required some aid from the stimuhia of 
their subtle doctrines, in order to render them quiet* 
They were, however, ingenious casuists, and as they hur* 
ried along their return path, most of the party were sataa* 
fied that they had rather manifested a mercifal interporf. 
tion, than exercised any act of positive cruelty. 

.During the two or three hoars which were passed in 
these solemn and usual preparations, Gonanchet was aertod 
<n a rock, a dose, but appsrently an unmoved, spectator of 
all that passed. His eye was mild, and at times mdan- 
choly ; -but its brightness and its steadiness remained uiu 
impaired. When his sentence waa announced, it exhibited 
no change, and he saw all the pale men depart, with the 
calmness he had niaintained throughput. It was only aa 
Uncas, attended by the body of his party, and the twd 



wbite saperintendents^ who had been left^ approiiched^ ihat 
his spirit seemed to awaken. 

'^ My people have said that there shall he no more 
wolTes in the woods/' said Uneas ; ^^ and they have com- 
manded our young men to slay the hungriest of them aU.*' 

'^ It is.wdl/' coldly returned the other. 

A gleuning of admiration^ and perhaps of humanity^ 
came over the grim countenance of Uncas^ as he gazed at 
tiur repose whldi reigned in the firm features of his victim. 
For an instant his purpose wavered. 
. ^' The Mohicans are a great tribe !" he added ; " and 
Ihe race of Uncas is getting few. We will paint our 
lirother so that the lying Narragansetts shall not know 
hiffij and he will quit the islands to be a warrior on the 
aoun land." 

This relenting of his enemy had a corresponding efibet 
<Mi the generous temper of Conanchet. The well.sus. 
iained piide deserted his eye^ and his look became milder 
and more human. For a minute, intense thought brooded 
around his brow ; ihe firm muscles of his mouth played a 
titde^ though scarcely enough to be seen, and iheti he 
spoke. 

*^ Mi^ican^" he said, '' why should your young men be 
bt a hurry? My scalp will be ihe scalp of a great chief 
(o-morrow as well as to-day. They iriU not take two, 
should they strike 4ieir prisoner now." 

^^ Hath Conanchet forgotten any thing that he is not 
Mdy?" 

'^ Sachem, he is always ready. But'' — he paused, 
and his voice faltered — *' does a Mohican live alone ?** 

'' How many suns doth the Narragansett ask ?" 

** One : when the shadow of that pine points towards 
the brook, Conanchet wiU be ready. He will then stand 
in its shade with naked hands." 

'^ Go," flttd Uncas, with dignity ; " I have heard th« 
words of a Sagamore." 

Conanchet' turned, and passing swiftly through the 
ailent crowd, his person waa soon lost in itte surrounding 
forests - 
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CHAPTER X. 

Theralbn^ lay bflie your tMMonL Merdnni ^ Vemee. 



The night that succeeded was wild and meUncholj. The 
moon was nearly iiill^ bat its place in the heayens was 
only seen as the masses of yapour^ which droye through 
the air^ occasionally opened, suffering short gleams of fitful 
light to fall on the scene below. A south-western wind 
rather moaned, than sighed, through the forest^ and there 
were moments when its freshness increased, till every leaf 
seemed a tongue, and each low plant appeared to be en. 
dowed with the gift of speech. With the exception of 
these imposing, and not unpleasing natural sounds, there 
was a solemn quiet in and about the yillage of the Wislu. 
Ton* Wish. An hour before the moment when we resume 
the action of the legend, the sun had settled into the 
neighbouring forest, and most of its simple and laborious 
inhabitants had already sought their rest. 

The lights, howeyer, still shone through many of the 
windows of the '^ Heathcote House." There was the 
usual stirring industry in and about the officesj and the 
ordinary calm was reigning in the superior parts of the 
habitation. A solitary man was on its piazza. It was 
young Mark Heathcote, who paced the long and narrow 
gallery, as if impatient of some interruption to his wishes. 

The uneasiness of the young man was of short coa* 
tinuance, for ere he had been many minutes at his post, a 
door opened, and two light and timid forms glided out of 
the house. 

" Thou hast noi come alone, Martha," said the youths 
half-displeased. '' I told thee that the matter I had to 
say was for thine own ear." 

'' It is our Ruth. Thou knowest, Mark, that she may 
not be left alone, for we fear her return to the forest She 
is like some ill-tamed fawn, that would be apt to leap 



Away at the first weU-known sound from the woods. Even 
tiow^ T fear that we are too much asunder." 

'< Fear nothing; my sister fondles her infant^ and she 
thinketh not of flight ; thou seest I am here to intercept 
her^ were such her intention. Now speak with candour^ 
Martha, and say if thou meant in sincerity that the yisits 
of the Hartford gallant were less to thy liking than most 
of thy fViends have helieved." 

'' What I have said cannot he recalled." 

" Still it may he repented of." 

'^ I da not number the dislike I may feel for the young 
fnan^ among my failings. I am too happy here, in thitf 
family, to wish to quit it. And now that our sister — 
there is one speaking to her at this moment, Mark ! " 

" 'Tis only the innocent," returned the young man, 
glancing his eye to the other end of the piazza. ^' They 
confer often toother. Whittal hath just come' in irom 
the woods, whither he is much inclined to pass an hour or 
two each evening. Thou wast saying that now we have 
our sister *—— *' 
^' I feel less desire to change my abode." 

'^ Then why not stay with us for ever, Martha ? " 

" Hist — " interrupted his companion, who, though 
conscious of what she was about to listen to, shrunk with 
the waywardness of a female nature^ from the very dedar- 
fttion she most wished to hear, — '< hist — there was a 
movement. Ah — Ruth and TVhittal are fled ! " 

^' They seek some amusement for the babe — they are 
near the out-buildings. Then why not accept a right to 
remain for ever ■ " 

''It may not be, Mark," cried the girl, wresting her 
hand from his grasp ; " they are fled !*' 

Mark reluctantly released his hold^ and followed to the 
spot where his sister had been sitting. She was, in truth^ 
gone, though some minutes passed before even Martha 
seriously believed that she had disappeared without an in<« 
tention of returning. The agitation of both rendered the 
search ill-directed and uncertain ; and there was, peiiiapsj 
a secret satisfaction in prolonging their interview, «ven in 
this vague manner, that prevented them for some time/ 
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from giving ihe aluBi. When ibut mopicnt did oome^ it 
was too late. The fields were exunined, and the orehards 
and out-hontea thoroug^y searched^ without traoea of the 
fugitives. It would have been useless to enter the forest 
in the darkness, and all that could he done in x^ason^^ waa 
|o set a watch during the night, and to prq^are £Qr t mgm 
active and intelligent pursuit in the ipoming. 

But long before the sun arose, the small and melaucholj 
party of the fugitives threaded the woods, at such a dis* 
tance from the valley, as would have rendeied th^ plan, of 
the family entirely nugatory. Conanchet had led the way 
over a thouyand forest knolls, across water^courses, and 
through dark glensj followed by his silent partner^ with 
an industry that would have baffled the seal of even thoe^ 
from whom they fled. Whittal Ring, bearing the infant 
qn his back, trudgod with unwearied atep in the rear. 
Hours passed in this manner, and not a syllable had been 
uttered by either of the three* Once or twice, they ha4 
stopped at some spot where water^ limpid a|i the air, 
gashed from the rocks, and drinking from Xhfi iioUows of 
their hands, the march was resumed with the sam^ speech- 
less industry as before. 

At length Conanchet paused^ He studied the ppaition 
of the sun gravely, and took a long and anxious look at tlie 
signs of the forest^ in order that he might not be deceived 
In its quarter. To an unpractiied eye, the arches of tb^ 
trees, the leaf«cQvered earth, and the mouldering loga, 
would have seemed every where the same. But it was not 
^disy to deceive one so trained in the woods. Satisfied 
equally with the progress he had made, and with the hour, 
the chief signed to his two companions to place tbemselvea 
at his side, and took a seat on a low shelf of rock that 
thmst iti naked head out of the side of a* hill. 

For many min^tes after all were seated no one bsoke 
the silence. The eye of Narra..mattah sought the coujUr 
toianee of her husband, as the eye of woman seeks instruc^ 
tion from the expression of features that she has be^i 
taught to revere, but still she spoke not. The innocent 
laid th^ patient babe at the feet of its mother^ and imitate 
her reserve* 
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*^ Is the air of the woods pleasant to the honeysuckle, 
after living in the wigwam of her people ? * - asked Conan- 
ehet^ breaking the long silence. '^ Can a flower^ which 
blossomed in the sun^ like the shade ^ '* 

^ A woman of the Narragansetts is hi^ppiest in the lodge, 
of het husband/' 

llie eye of the chief met her confiding look with afieC 
tion^ atid then It fell mild^ and full of kindness, on the fea« 
tures of the infant that lay at their feet. There was a 
Ittinute^ during which an expression of bitter melancholy 
gathered about his brow. 

** The Spirit that made the earth,** he conthiued, " is 
Tery cunning. He has known where to put the hemlock^ 
abd where the oak should grow. He has left the moose 
tfftd the deer to the Indian hunter, and he has given the 
horse and the ox to a pale.face. Each tribe hath its 
hunting grounds and its game. The Narragansetts know 
flie taste of a clam, while the Mohawks eat the berries of 
the mountains. Thou hast seen the bright bow which shines 
in the skies, Narrah-mattah, and knowest how one oolour 
is mixed with another, like paint on a warrior's face. The 
leaf of. the hemlock is like the leaf of the sumach ; the 
as^, the chestnut ; the chestnut, the linden ; and the linden^ 
the brtfisd-leaTed tree which bears the red fruit in the clear* 
ing of the Yengeese ; but the tree of the red fruit is little 
like the hemlock ! Oonanchet is a tall and straight hem.^^ 
loc^, and the father of Narra-mattah is a tree of the dear- 
ing, that bears the red fruit. The Great Spirit was angry 
•When they grew together.** 

The sensitive wife understood but too well the nature of 
her husband's allusions. Suppressing the pain she felt^ 
however, she answered with the readiness of a woman 
whose imagination was quickened by her affections. 

^^ What Conanchet hath said is true. But the Ten* 
geese have put the apple of their own land on the thorn of 
our Woods, and the fruit is good I** 

^' It is like that boy,'* said the chief, pointing to hlA 
son ; '' neither red nor pale. No, Narra-mattah, what 
dieOreat Spirit hath commanded even a Sachem must do." 
' ** And doth Conanchet say diis fruit is not good?** 
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asked his wife, lifdng the smiling hoj with ft motberV joy 
before his eyes. 

The heart of the warrior was touched. Bending liia 
head^ he kissed the babe with such fondness as parents lesa 
stem are wont to exhibit For a moment, he appeared to 
have satisfaction in gazing at the promise of the .child. 
But, as he raised his head, his eye caught a glimpse of 
the sun, and the whole expression of his countenance 
changed. Motioning to his wife to replace the infant on 
the earth, he turned to her with solemnity, and continued, -«>- 

" Let the tongue of Narra-mattah speak without fbar. 
She hath been in the lodges of her father, and hath tasted 
of their plenty. Is her heart glad ? " 

The young wife paused. The question brought with it 
ft sudden recollection of all those reviving sensations, of 
that tender solicitude, and of those soothing sympathies of 
which she had so lately been the sulgect. But these fed^ 
ings soon vanished, for without daring to lift her eyes to 
meet the attentive and anxious gaze of the chief, she said 
firmly, though with a voice that was subdued by diffi. 
denoe, — 

'^ Narra-mattah is a wife." 

*' Then will she listen to the words of her husband. 
Conanchet is a chief no longer. He is a prisoner of the 
Mohicans. Uncas waits for him in the woods !" 

Notwithstanding the recent declaration of the young 
wife, she heard of this calamity with little of the calmness 
of an Indian woman. At first, it seemed as if her senses 
refused to comprehend the meaning of the words. Woo* 
der, doubt, horror, and fearful certainty, each in its turn 
prevailed ; for she was too well schooled in all the usages 
and opinions of the people with whom she dwelt, not to 
understand the jeopardy in yrhich her husband wa/i 
placed. 

" The Sachem of the Narragansetts ft prisoner of Mo* 
hican Uncas ! " she repeated, in a low tone, as if the sound 
of her voice were necessary to dispel some horrible illusioB. 
" No ; Uncas is not a warrior to strike Conanchet ! '* . 

^' Hear my words," said the chief, touching the shoulder 
of his wife, as one arouses a friend from, his slumbers. 
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^' There is a pale*fice in these woods who h a burrowing 
fox. He hides his head from the Yengeese. When his 
fieople were on the trails harking like hungry wolves^ this 
man trusted to a Sagamore. It was a swift chase^ and my 
father is getting very old. He went up a' young hickory^ 
like a bear/ and Conanchet led off the lying tribe. But he 
is tiot a moose. His legs cannot go like running water for 
everf 

'^ And why did the great Narragansett give his life for a 
stranger ? " 

'* The man is a brave^'* returned the Sachem^ proudly : 
/^ he once took the scalp of a Sagamore ! " 
' Narra-mattah was silent. She brooded^ in nearly stupid 
amazement^ on the frightful truth. 

'^ The Great Spirit sees that the man and his wile are of 
.different .tribes/' she at length ventured to rejoin. ^^He 
widies them to become the same people. Let Conanchet 
jquit the woods^ and go into the clearings with the mother 
of his boy. Her white father will be glad^ and Mohican 
Uncas will not dare to follow." 

'^ Woman^ I am a Sachem^ and a warrior among my 
people]" 

There was a severe and cold displeasure in the voice of 

.Conanchet^ that his companion had never before heard. 

'He spoke in the manner of a chief to his woman^ rather 

'than with that manly softness with which he had been ac 

customed to address the scion of the pale-faces. The words 

came over her heart hke a withering chilly and afBiction 

kept her mute. The chief himself sate a moment longer 

in a stem calmness^ and then rising in displeasure^ he pointed 

' to the sun^ and beckoned to his companions to proceed. In 

.a time that appeared to the throbbing heart of her who 

followed his swift footsteps but a moment^ they had turned 

a little eminence, and in another minute, they stood in the 

.presence of a party that evidently awaited their coming. 

• This grave group consisted only of Uncas, Vko of his 

^ercest-looldng and most athletic warriors, the divine, and 

•JESben Dudley. 

, Advancing rapidly to the spot where his enemy stood, 
Conanchet took his post at the foot of the fatal tree. 
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Dimfptntanewt, mwflliii^ idMunlioB, 
ttanggled dmogli the maik 0f fnetned e&mfmate, m the 
dtfk coonteiMiiee 0f Uucm. He icgnded hs long haled 
and terrible foe^ with an eye that eeemed wilfii^ to 
delect foine luting eigns of wedcnen. It woaM nut hmve 
been easy to aay idietfacr he most fdt respect or icgict nl 
the faith of the N aiiagana ett, Aeownpawied by his two 
grim warriors^ die chief rraminfd the position of Ae 
dow with eritical ndnnteneas^ and wlien there 
existed a pretext for aifeclai^ to donbt the panctnaiitj oC 
Jhmt captive^ a deep cjacnlstion of assmt iasned from the 
ehest of eadh. lake aome wary jnd^^ whose joadoe is 
^Bttefedby legal preeedents, asif saliafiediberewasnoftnr 
in the proceedings^ the Mtdi^gan aigned to the white men 
lo draw near. 

*^ Man of a wUd and nmedaimed natnre !" coramenoed 
Meek Wolfe^ in hia nsnal admonitory and ascetic tolies^ 
'^ the hour of thy existence draws to its end ! Judgment 
hath had mle ; tfaon hast been weighed in the baianoeB^ and 
Ort found wanting. But Chriatian charity is never weary. 
We may not resist the ordinances of Providence, but wie 
may temper the blow to tiie ofiender. That then art here 
to die^ is a mandate decreed in equity, snd tendered awfol 
by mystery ; but further, subndsBion to the wili of Heavcii 
•doth not exact. Heathen, Aou haat asoul, and it is about 
to leave its earthly tenement for the unknown worid ^ 

Until mm, the captire had listened widi the eoivtesy ^ 
^ savage when unexcited. He had even gaaed at the qnitft 
enthttsiMm, and singularly contiadiotory passions, thnt 
fbone in the speaker's face, with some such reverence as he 
might have manifested at an exhibition of one of the preu 
tended revelations of a prophet of his tribe. But when the 
divine came to touch upon his condition after death, hia 
mind receiyed a clear, and to him, an unerring due to the 
truth. Laying a finger suddenly on die shoulder of Meek, 
.he intermpted him, by saying,— 
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^' My father foi^ets that the skin of his son is red. The 
j^th to the happy hunting grounds of just Indians lies he. 
fore him." 

'^ Heathen^ in thy words hath the master spirit of de. 
lusion and sin uttered his blasphemies ! " 

" Hiat ! — did my father see that which stirred tihe 
Imsh?" 

'^ It was the viewless wind^ idolatrous and idle minded 
infant in the form of adult man !" 

^' And yet my father speaks to it," returned the Indian, 
with the grave but cutting sarcasm of his people. " See,*' 
he added haughtily, and even with ferocity, ^^ the shadow 
hath passed the root of the tree. Let the cunning man of 
*the pale-faces stand aside ; a Sachem is ready to die ! " 

Meek groaned audibly, and in real sorrow; for not. 
withstanding the veil which exalted theories and doctrinal 
subtleties had drawn before his judgment, the charities of 
the man were grounded in truth. Bowing to what he 
believed to be a mysterious dispensation of the will of 
Heaven, he withdrew to a short distance, and kneeling on 
a rock, his voice was heard during the remainder of the 
fiad ceremonies, lifting its tones in fervent prayer for the 
soul of the condemned. 

The divine had no sooner quitted the place, than Un- 
cas motioned to Dudley to approach. Though the nature 
of the borderer was essentially honest and kind, he was, in 
opinions and prejudices, but a creature of the times. If he 
had assented to the judgment which committed the cap. 
tive to the mercy of his implacable enemies, he had the 
merit of having suggested the expedient that was to pro- 
tect the sufferer from those refinements in cruelty, which 
-the savages were known to be so ready to inflict. He had 
even volunteered to be one of the agents to enforce his own 
expedient, though, in so doing, he committed no little vio- 
lence to his natural inclinations. The reader will there. 
fore judge of his conduct in this particular, with the 
d^ree of lenity that a right consideration of the condition 
of the country, and of the usages of the age, may require. 
There was even a relenting and a yielding of purpose in the 
countenance of this witness of the scene, that was favour- 

c 
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Me to the safety of the captive, when he spake. His ad- 
dress was first to Uncas: 

*' A happy fortune^ Mohegan, something aided by tlie 
power of- the white men, hath put this Narraganaett into 
thy hands/' he said/^ It is certain that the CommissioneiB 
of the Colony have consented that thou shouldst exercise 
thy win on his life ; bat there is a voice in the breast of 
every hmnan beings which should be stronger than the 
voice of revenge, and that is the voice of mercy. It is not 
yet too late to hearken to it. Take the promise of the 
Narraganaett for his faith — take more, take a hostage in 
this child, which, with its mother, shall be guarded among 
the English, and let the prisoner go." 

'^ My brother asketh with a big mind!'* said Uncaa^ 
dryly. 

" I know not how, nor why it is I ask with this earnest, 
ness," resume4 Dudley ; " but there are old recoUectjons 
and former kindnesses in the face and manner of this In- 
dian ! And here, too, is one in the woman, that I know is 
tied to some of our settlements, with a bond nearer than 
that of common charity. Mohegan, I will add a goodly 
gift of powder and of muskets, if thou wilt listen to mercy, 
and take the faith of the Narragansett.*' 

Uncas pointed with ironical coldness to his eaptive as he 
said — 

^' Let Couancfaet speak I" 

" Thou hearest, Narragansett. If the man I begin to 
suspect thee to be, thou knowest something of the usages 
of the whites. Speak ; wilt swear to keep peace with the 
Mohegans, and to bury the hatchet in the path between 
your villages ? " 

'^ The fire that burnt the lodges of my people, turned 
the heart of Conanchet to stone,"^ was the answer. 

" Then can I do no more than see the treaty respected," 
returned the disappointed Dudley. " Thou hast thy na- 
ture, and it will have way. The Lord have mercy on thee, 
Indian, and render thee such judgment as is meet for one 
of savage opportunities." 

He made a gesture to Uncas that he had done, and fdl 
back a few paces from the tree, his honest features express-* 
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ing his conoeiBj while his eye did not refuse to do its duty 
by jealously watching each movement of the adverse pat- 
ties. At the same instant^ the grim attendants of the 
Mohegan chiefs in obedience to a sign^ took their stations 
fon each side of the captive. They evidently awaited for 
the hist and fatal signal to complete their unrelenting pur«> 
pose. At this grave moment^ there was a pause, as if each 
of the principal actors pondered on serious matters. 
• '^ The Narragansett hath not spoken to his woman," 
said Uncas, secretly hoping that his enemy might yet betray 
some unmanly weakness, in a moment of so severe trial, 
*' She is near/' 

'^ I said my heart was stone," coldly retorned the Nar- 
ragansett. 

^^ See ; the girl creepeth like a frightened fowl among 
the leaves. If my brother Conanchet will look, he wUl see 
his beloved." 

The countenance of Conanchet grew dark, but it did not 
waver. . 

' '^ We will go among the bushes, if the Sachem is afraid 
to i^ak to his woman with the eyes of a Mohican on him. 
A warrior is not a curious girl that he wishes to see the 
sorrow of a chief ! " 

. Conanchet felt, hurriedly, for some weapon that might 
strike his enemy to the earth, and then a low murmuring 
sound at his elbow, stole so softly on his ear^ as to divert the 
tempest of passion. 

'^ Will not a Sachem look at his boy ? " demanded the 
suppliant ^* It is the son of a great warrior ; why is the 
face of his father so dark on him ? " 

Narrah-mattah had drawn near enough to her husband, 
to be within reach of his hand. With extended arms she 
held the pledge of their former happiness towards the 
chief, beseeching a last and kindly look of recognition and 
love. 

*^ Will not the great Narragansett look at his boy } " she 
icpeated, in a voice that sounded like the lowest notes of 
some touching melody. '< Why is his face so dark on a 
woman of his tribe ? " 

2 



The stern fefttores of tihe Mohegan Sagamore diowed 
liiat he was toached. Beckoning to his grim attendants to 
move behind the tiee^ he tamed and walked aside, widi €be 
noble air of a savage when influenced by his better fedinga. 
Then light shot into the doaded eoontenanoe of ConancheC 
His eyes songht the face of his stricken and grieyed oonsort, 
who monmed less for his danger than die grieved for his 
displeasure. He received the boy from her hands^ and 
studied his features intently. Beckoning to Dudley, who 
alone gazed on the scene, he placed the infant in his 
arms. 

'' See," he said, pointing to the child; ''it is a bloasom 
of the clearings. It will not live in the shade." 

He then fastened a look on his trembling partner. There 
was a husband's love in the glance. *' Flower of the open 
land ! " he said, '' ihe Manitou of thy race will place thee in 
the fields of thy fathers. The sun will shine upon thee^ 
and the winds from beyond the salt lake will blow the 
clouds into the woods. A just and great chief cannot shut 
his ear to the Good Spirit of his people. Mine caUs his 
son to hunt among the braves that have gone on the loi^ 
path ; thine points another way. Go ; hear his voice, and 
obey. Let thy mind be like a wide clearing ; let all its 
shadows be next die woods; let it forget the dream it 
dreamt among the trees. 'Tis the will of the Manitou." 

'' Conanchet asketh much of his wife ; her soul is only 
the soul of a woman !" 

'' A woman of the pale-faces ; now let her see her tribe. 
Karrah-mattah, thy people speak strange traditions. They 
say that one just man died for all colours. I know not ) 
Conanchet is a child among the cunning, and a man with 
the warriors. If this be true, he will look for his woman 
and boy in the happy hunting grounds, and they will come 
to him. There is no hunter of the Yengeeae that can kill 
so many deer. Let Narra-mattah forget her chief till that 
time ; and then when she calls him by name, let her speak 
strong, for he will be very glad to hear her voice agun. 
Go ; a Sagamore is about to start on a long journey. He 
takes leave of his wife with a heavy spirit. She will put 
a little flower of two colours- before her eyes, and be happy 
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in its growth. Now let her go. A Sagamore is ahoat* to 
die." 

The attentiye woman canght each slow and measured 
syllahle^ as one trained in superstitious legends would 
listen to the words of an oracle. But, accustomed ta 
obedience, and bewildered with her grief, she heutated no 
longer. The head of Narrah-mattah sunk on her bosom 
as she left him, and her face was buried in her robe. 
The step with which she passed Uncas was so light as to, 
be inaudible ; but when he saw her tottering form, turning 
swiftly, he stretched an arm high in the air. The terrible 
mutes just showed themselves firom behind the tree, and 
vanished. Conanchet started, and it seemed as if he weret 
about to plunge forward; but recovering himself, by a 
desperate effi)rt, his body sunk back against the tree, and 
he fell in the attitude of a chiefseated in council. There^ 
wAs a smile of fierce triumph on his face, and his lips 
moved. Uncas did not breathe, as he bent forward tOk 
listen : — 

^^ Mohican, I die before my heart is soft J" uttered 
firmly, but with a struggle, reached his ears. Two long 
and heavy respirations followed. One was the returning 
breath of Uncas, and the other the dying sigh of the last 
Sachem of the broken and dispersed tribe of the Narra-* 
gansetta. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Buh lonely icene ihall thee restore : 

^For thee the tear be duly shed : 
Beloved till life could charm no more. 

And moum'd tiU pity's self be dead. CouiM. 

^ hour later, and the principal acton in the forgoing 
scene had disappeared. There remained only the widowed 
Narrah-mattah, with Dudley, the divine, and Whittal 
King. 

CO 3 
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The body of Conanchet still continued wliere he had 
died^ seated like a chief in council. The daughter of 
Content and Ruth had stolen to its side ; she had taken 
her seat^ in tiiat species of dull woe^ which so frequently 
attends the first moments of an unexpected and overwhehn- 
ing affliction. She neither spoke^ sobbed^ nor sorrowed^ 
in any way tiiat grief is wont to afiect the human system. 
The mind seem palsied^ though a withering sense of the 
blow was fearfully engraven on every lineament of her face. 
The colour had deserted her cheeks^ the hps were bloodless^ 
while^ at moments^ they quivered convulsively^ like the 
tremulous movement of the sleeping infant^ and at long in- 
tervalSf her bosom heaved, as if the spirit within strutted 
heavily to escape from its earthly prison. The child lay 
unheeded at her knee^ and Mliittd Ring had placed himself 
on the opposite side of the corpse. 

The two agents appointed by the colony to witness the 
death of Conanchet stood near^ gazing mourpfully on the 
piteous spectacle. The instant the spirit of the condemned 
man had fled^ the prayers of the divine had ceased^ for 'he 
believed that then the soul had gone to judgment. But 
there was more of himian charity^ and less of that exag-* 
gerated severity in his aspect^ than was ordinarily seen in 
his austere countenance. Now that the deed was doney 
and the excitement of his exalted theories had given way 
to the more positive appearance of the result, he might 
even have moments of harassing doubts^ concerning the 
lawfulness of an act that he had hitherto veiled under the 
forms of a legal and necessary execution of justice. The 
mind of £ben Dudley vacillated with none of the subtie-^ 
ties of doctrine or of law. As there had been less exag« 
geration in his originsl views of the necessity of the 
proceeding, so was tiiere more steadiness in his oontem. 
plation of its fulfilment. Feelings, they might be termed 
emotions^ of a different nature^ troubled Uie breast of this 
resolute, but justiy disposed, borderer. 
' '^ This hath been a melancholy visitation of necesdty, 
and a severe manifestation of the fore^ordering will," said 
the Ensign^ gaaing at the sad spectacle before him 
'^ Father and son have both died^ as.it were^ in my pre 
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senee^ and both have departed for the world of spirits in a 
manner to prove the inscrutableness of Providence. But 
dost ' not see here^ in the face of her who looketh like a 
form of stone^ traces of a countenance that is familiar ? *' 

^^ Thou hast allusion to the consort of Captain Content 
Heathcote ? " 

" Truly, to her only. Thou art not, reverend sir, of 
"Bulficient residence at the Wish-Ton- Wish, to remember 
that lady in her youthfulness. But to me, the hour when 
the Captain led hi^s followers into the wilderness, seemeth 
but as a morning of the past season. I was then active in 
limb, and something idle in reflection and discourse; it 
was in that journey, that the woman who is now the 
mother of my children and I first made acquaintance. I 
have seen many comely females in my time, but never did 
I look on one so pleasant to the eye^ as was the consort of 
the Captain, until the night of die burning. Thou hast 
often heard the loss she then met, and from that hour her 
beauty hath been that of the October leaf, rather than its 
loveliness in the season of fertility. Now look on the face 
of this mourner, and say if there be not here such aU 
image as the water reflects from the overhanging bush. In 
Verity, I could believe it * was the sorrowing eye and be- 
reaved look of the mother herself ! " 

. '^ Grief hath struck its blow heavily on this unoflbnding 
victim," uttered Meek, with great and subdued softness of 
manner. " The voice of petition must be raised in her 
behalf, or " 

^^Hist! — there are some in the forest; I hear the 
rustling of leaves ! " 

'* The voice of Him who made the earth whisperelh in 
the winds ; his breath is the inovement of nature ! " 

*' Here are living men ! — But, happily, the meeting ia 
friendly, and there will be no further occasion for strife. 
The heart of a father is sure as ready eye and swift foot."' 

Dudley suffered his musket to fall at his side, and both 
he and hia companion stood in attitudes, of decent com^ 
posure, awaiting the arrival of those who approached. ^hQ 
party Ihat drew near arrived on the side of the tree oppo- 
flite to that on which the death of Conanchet had occurred. 

4 
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The enonnbus tmnk and sweDing roots of the pine cob* 
cealed the group at its feet ; but the persons of Meek and 
the Ensign were soon observed. The instant they were 
discovered he who led the new comers bent his footsteps 
in that direction. 

''-If^ as thou hast supposed^ the Narragansett hmA 
again led her thou hast so long mourned into ihe foorest,*' 
said Submission^ who acted as guide to those who followed, 
" here are we at no great distance from the place of his 
resort It was near yon rock that he gave the meeting 
with the bloody-minded Philip ; and the pkce where I 
received the boon of an useless and much afflicted life firom 
his care^ is within the bosom of that thicket which borders 
the brook. This minister of the Lord^ and our stout friend 
the Ensign^ may have further matter to tell us of his move- 
ments." 

The speaker stopped within a short distance of the two 
he named^ but still on the side of the tree opposite to that 
where the body lay. He had addressed his words to Con-, 
tent, who also halted to await the arrival of Ruth^ who 
came in the rear^ supported by her son^ and attended by 
Faith and the physician, all equipped like persons engaged 
in a search through the forest. A mother's heart had 
sustained the feeble woman for many a weary mile ; but 
her steps had begun to drag, shortly before they so hap- 
pily fell upon the signs of human beings near the spot 
where they now met the two agents of the odony. 

Notwithstanding the deep interest which belonged to 
the respective pursuits of the individuals who composed 
these two parties, the interview was opened with no lively 
signs of feeling on either side. To them a joui;ney in the 
forest possessed no novelties ; and, after traversing its mazea 
for a day, the newly arrived encoui^tered their friends as men 
meet on more beaten tracks in countries where roads un^* 
avoidably lead them to cross each other's paths. Even the 
appearance of Submission in front of the travellers^ elicited 
no marks of surprise in the unmoved features of those who 
witnessed his approach ; indeed, the mutual composure of 
one who had so long concealed his person, and of thc^ 
who had more than once. seen him in staking and mys^ 
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tedous utuadons^ mig^ well justify a bdief'that the 
secret of his presence near the valley had not heen confined 
to the family of the Heathcotes. This fact is rendered 
still moce prohaUe by the reopllection of the honesty of 
Dudley, and of the professional characters of the two 
others. 

*f We axe on the trail of one fled, as the truant fawA 
seeketh again the covers of the woods," said Content* 
'' Our hunt was uncertain, and it might have been vain, 
80 many feet have lately crossed the forest, were it not 
that Providence hath cast our route on that of our friend 
here, who hath had reason to know the probable situation 
of the Indian camp. Hast seen aught of the Sachem of 
the Narragansetts, Dudley? and where are those thou 
kdst against the. subtle Philip ? That thou fell upon his 
party, we have heard ; though further than thy general 
success we have yet to learn. The Wompanoag escaped 
thee?" 

^' The wicked agencies that back him in his designs 
profited the savage in hiii extremity, else would his fate 
have been that which, I fear, a far worthier spirit hath 
been doomed to suffer." 

^' Of whom dost speak? — but it mattereth not. We 
sedc our child ; she whom thou hast known, and whom 
thou hast so lately seen, hath again left us. We seek her 
in the camp of him who hath been to her — Dudley, hast 
seen aught of the Narragansett Sachem ? " 

The £ns^ looked at Ruth as he had once before been 
seen to gaze on the sorrowing features of the woman, but 
he spoke not. Meek folded his arms on his breast and 
seemed to pray inwardly. There was, however^ one who 
broke the silence, though his tones were low and me» 
nacing. 

It was a bloody deed ! " muttered the innocent. 

The lying Mn^can hath struck a great chief from be- 
hind ; let him dig the prints of his moccasin £rom the 
earth with his nails, like a burrowing fox, for there'll be 
one on his trail before he can hide his head. Nipsett wiU 
be a warrior the next snow ! " 

^' There speaks my witless brother ! " exclaimed Faitib 
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rashing ahead -^ she recoiled^ oovered her face with her 
hands, and sunk upon the ground under the violence of the 
surprise that followed. 

Though time moved with his ordinary pace^ it appeared, 
to those who witnessed the scene which succeeded, as if 
the emotions of many days were collected within the brief 
compass of a few minutes. We shall not dwell on the first 
harrowing and exciting moments of the appalling ^scovery. 

A short half hour served to make each person acquainted 
with all that it was necessary to know. We shall therefore 
advance the narrative to the end of that period. 

The body of Conanchet still rested against the tree. 
The eyes were open^ and, though glazed in death, there 
still remained about the brow, the compressed lips, and the 
expansive nostrils, much of diat lofty firmness which hsbd 
sustained him in the last trial of life. The arms were 
passive at its sides, but one hand was denched, in the 
manner with which it had so often grasped the tomahawk, 
while the other had lost its power, in a vain effort to seek 
the place in the girdle where the keen knife should hare 
been* These two movements had probably been involun- 
iary, for in all other respects the form was expressive of 
digiiity and repose. At its side, the imf^nary Nipsett stall 
held his place, angry discontent betraying itself through 
the ordinary dull fatuity of his countenance. 

The rest were collected around the mother and her 
stricken child. It would seem that all other feelings were, 
for the moment, absorbed in apprehensions for the latter. 
There was much reason to dread that the recent shock had^ 
suddenly deranged some of that fearful machinery which 
finks the soul to the body. This dreaded effect, howevo*, 
was more to be apprehended by a general apathy and fall« 
ing of the system, than by any violent and intelligible 
symptom. 

The pulses still vibrated, but it was heavily, and like the 
irregular and faltering evolutions of the mill which the 
dying breeze is ceasing to fan.' The pallid countenance 
was fixed in its expression of anguish. Colour there was 
none; even the lips resembling the unnatural character 
which is given by images of wax. Her limbs, like her 
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feattu'es^ were- immovable ; and yet there was^ at momeAts^ 
a working of the latter^ which would seem to imply not 
only consciousness, but vivid and painful recollections of 
the realities of her situation. 

*' This surpasseth my art/' said Doctor Ei^ot, raising 
hitoself from a long and silent examination of the pulse : 
" there is a mystery in the construction of the body whidi 
human knowledge hath not yet unveiled. The currents 
of' existence are sometimes frozen in an incomprehensible 
inanner, and this I conceive to be a case that would con- 
found the most learned of our art, even in the oldest cotin- 
tries of the earth. It hath been my fortune to see many 
arrive, and but few depart from this busy world, and yet 
do I presume to foretel that here is one destined to quit 
its limits ere the natural number of our days has been 
filled!" 

*' Let us address ourselves in behalf of that which shall 
never die, to him who hath ordered this event from the 
Odmmen cement of time," said Meek, motioning to those 
around him to join in prayer. ' ' 

The divine then lifted up his voice, under the arches 
of the forest, in an ardent, pious, and eloquent petition. 
IVhen this solemn duty was performed, attention was 
again bestowed on the sufih-er. To the surprise of all; 
it was found that the blood had revisited her face, and that 
her radiant eyes were lighted with an expression of bright* 
ness and peace. She even motioned to be raised, in order 
that those near her person might be better seen. 

^' Dost know us ? " asked the trembling Ruth. " Look 
on thy friends, long mourned and much suffering daughter ! 
"t is 'she who sorrowed over thy infant afflictions, who' re- 
joiced in thy childish happiness, and who hath so bitterly 
wept thy loss, that craveth the boon. In this awful mo.' 
ment recal the lessons of youth. Surely, surely, the God 
that bestowed thee in mercy, though he hath led thee on a 
wonderful and inscrutable path, will not desert thee at the 
end ! Think of thy early instruction, ' child of my love ; 
feeble of spirit as thou art, the seed may yet quicken, though 
it hath been cast where iht glory of the promise hath so 
long been hid." 
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" Mother I " said a low^ stniggiiiig Toice, in Teply. 
The word reached every ear^ and it caused a general and^ 
breathless attention. The sound was soft and low; 
perhaps infantile : but it was uttered without accent and 
clearly. 

'^ Mother^ why are we in the forest ? " continued the 
speaker. ^' Have any robbed us of our home^ that we 
dwell beneath the trees ? " 

Ruth raised a hand imploringly for none to interrupt the 
illusion. 

'^ Nature hath revived the recollections of her youth/' 
she whispered. '' Let the spirit depart^ if such be His 
holy will, in the blessedness of infant innocence ! ** 

''Why do Mark and Martha stay?" continued the 
other. " It is not' safe, thou knowest, mother, to wander 
far in the woods ; the heathen may be out of their towns, 
and one cannot say what evil chance might happen to the 
indiscreet." 

A groan struggled from the chest of Content^ and the 
muscular hand of Dudley compressed itself on the shoulder 
of his wife, until the breathlessly- attentive woman with- 
drew unconsciously with pain. 

'' I 've said as much to Mark, for he doth not always 
remember thy warnings, mother; and those children do so 
love to wander together ! — But Mark is in common good ; 
d/o not chide if he stray too far — mother, thou wilt not 
chide?" 

The youth turned his head, for even at that solemn mom 
ment die pride of young manhood prompted him to con- 
ceal his weakness. 

'^ Hast prayed to-day, my daughter?" said Ruth, 
struggling to be composed. " Thou shouldst not fonget 
thy duty to His blessed name, even though we are house- 
leaei in die woods," 

'' 1 will pray now, mother," said the creature of this 
mysterious hallucination, struggling to bow her face into 
the lap of Ruth. Her wish was indulged, and for a minute 
the same low, childish voice was heard distinctly repeadng 
the words of a prayer adapted to the earliest period of life. 
Teeble as were the sounds, none of their intonadons escaped 
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the listeners^ until near the cldse^ when a species of holy 
cidm seemed to ahsorb the utterance. Ruth raised die 
form of her child, and saw that the features bore the placid 
look of a sleeping infant. Life played upon them, as the 
ffickering iig^t lingers on the dying torch. Her dove-like 
eyes locked up into the face of Ruth, and the anguish of 
the mother was alleviated by a smile of intdligenoe ahd 
love. The full and sweet organs next rolled from face to 
face, recognition and pleasure accompanying each change. 
On Wliittal they became perplexed and doubtful; but when 
they met the fixed, fix)wning, and still commanding eye of 
tlie dead chief, their wandering ceased for ever. There 
was a minute during which fear, doubt, wildness, and 
early recollections, struggled for the mastery. The hands 
of Narra-mattah trembled^ and she clung convulsively to 
the robe of Ruth. 

'^ Mother, mother ! " whispered the agitated victim of 
so many conflicting emotions, '' I will pray again <— an 
evil spirit besets me ! " 

Ruth felt the force of her grasp, and heard the breath*^ 
ing of a few words of petition ; after which the voice was 
mute, and the hands relaxed their hold. ^Vhen the face 
of the nearly insensible parent was withdrawn, the dead 
appeared to gaze at each other with a mysterious and un«( 
earthly intelligence. The look of the Narragansett wa^ 
still, as in his hour of pride, haughty, unyielding, and 
filled with defiance ; while that of the creature who had 
so long lived in his kindness, was perplexed, timid, but nol 
without a character of hope. A solemn ealm succeeded, 
and when Meek raised his voice again in the forest, it wa« 
to ask the Omnipotent Ruler of Heaven and Earth to 
sanctify his dispensation to those who survived. 

The changes which have been wrought on this continent 
within a century and a half are very wonderful. Citiiea 
have appeared where the wilderness then covered the 
ground, and there is good reason to believe that a flourish, 
ing town now stands on or near the spot where Conanchet 
met his death. But notwithstanding so much activity has 
prevailed in the country, the valley of this legend remains 
but little altered. The hamlet has increased to. a village; 
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diefmns powcw more of te air of collmtion; die 

dwdliogB are enlaiged, and are lomewhat more 

ous; the dmrches are increaaed to three; the 

hooaea, and all other ngna of i^prehenaian fiom 

have long nnoe disappeared : but still the place is acdnded, 

little known, and strnigly impreased with the raaifca o£ ita 

original sylvan cfaaiacter. 

A descendant of Blark and Martha i% at this ben, 
proprietor of the estate on which so many of the mamng 
incidents of onr simple tale were enacted. Even the 
bnilding which waa the second habitntion of his mnreMmr, 
U, in part, standing, thong^ additions and improvements 
have greatly changed its form. The orchards, whidi in 
1675^ were yoong and thrifty, are now old and decayii^. 
The trees have yielded their character for exceUenoe to 
those varieties of the fruit which the soil and the climate 
have since bestowed on the inhabitants. Still they stand, 
for it is known that fearful scenes occurred beneath their 
shades, and there is a deep moral interest attadied to their 
existence. 

The ruins of the block-house, though much dilapidated 
and crumbling, are also visible. At their foot is the last 
abode of all the Heathcotes who had lived and died in that 
vicinity for near two centuries. The graves of those of 
later times are known by tablets of marUe: but nearer 
to the ruin are many whose monuments, half concealed in 
the grass, are cut in the common coarse freestone of the 
country. 

. , One who took an interest in the recollection of days long 
gone had occasion, a few years since, to visit the spot. It 
was easy to trace the births and deaths of generations by 
the visible records on the more pretending monuments e£ 
those interred within a hundred years. Beyond that period 
research became difficult and painful ; but his zeal was not 
to be easily defeated. 

To every little mound, one only excepted, there was a 
stone, and on each stone, illegible as it might be, there 
was an inscription. The undistinguished grave, it waa 
presumed by its size and its position, was that which con* 
tained the bones of those who fell in the night of the . 
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burning. There was* another/ wbich hore> in deep letter^^ 
the name of the Puritan. His death occurred in 1680. 
At its side, there was a humble stone, on which, with great 
difficulty, was traced the single word " Suhmission." It was 
impossible to ascertain whether the date was I68O, or l690. 
The same mystery remained about the death of this man, 
as had clouded so much of his life. His real name, pa- 
rmtage, or character, further than they haye been repealed 
in these pages, was never traced. There still remains^ 
however, in the family of the Heathcotes, an orderly book 
of a troop of horse, which tradition says had some con- 
nection with his fortunes. Affixed to this defaced and 
imperfect document, is a fragment of some diary or journal, 
which has reference to the condemnation of Charles I. to 
the scaffi>ld. 

The hody of Content lay near his infant children, and 

it would seem that he still lived in the first quarter of the 

last century. There was an aged man, lately in existence, 

who refnenibers to have seen him, a white-headed patriarch, 

reverend by his years, and respected for his meekness and 

justice. He had passed nearly, or quite, half a century 

unmarried. This melancholy fact was sufficiently shown 

by the date on the stone of the nearest mound. The va2 

scription denoted it to be ^^ the grave of Ruth, daughter of 

George Harding, of the colony of Massachusetts Bay, and 

wife of Capt. Content Heathcote." She died in the 

autumn of 1675, with, as the stone reveals, "& spirit 

broken for the purposes of earth, by much family affiiction, 

though with hopes justified by the covenant, and her faith 

in the Lord." 

The divine who lately officiated, if he do not now 
officiate, in the principal church of the village, is called the 
Rev. Meek Lamb. Though claiming a descent from him 
who ministered in the temple at the period of our tale, 
time and intermarriages have produced this change in 
the name, and happily some others in doctrinal interpret- 
ations of duty. When this worthy servant of the church 
found the object which had led one bom in another state, 
and claiming descent from a line of religionists who had 
left the common coimtry of their ancestors to worship 
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in Still another manner, had an interest in tiie fortanes of 
of those who first inhabited the vaUej^ he found a pkssuie 
in aiding the enquiries. The abodes of the Dudleys and 
Rings were numenms in the ▼illage, and its envtrana. He 
showed a stone, surrounded by many others that bore these 
names, on which was rudely carved, ^^I am Nipsett, a Nam^ 
gansett ; the next snow I shall be a warrior ! " There is a 
rumour, that though the hapless brolher of Faith ^- 
dually returned to the ways of civilised life^ he had fre- 
quent glimpses of those seducing pleasures which he had 
once enjoyed in the freedom of the woods. 

Whilst wandering through these melancholy remafai^ of 
former scenes, a question was put to the divine conoeming 
the place where Conanchet was interred. He readilj 
offered to show it. The grave was on the hill, and dis- 
tinguiriied only by a head-stone that die grass bad concealed 
from former search. It merely bore the words ^'fbe 
Narragansett." 

'' And this at its side ? " asked the enquirer. " Here 
is one also, before unnoted." 

The divine bent in the grass, and scraped the moes 
from the humble monument. He then pointed to a line, 
carved with more than usual care. The inscription simply 
said,— 

" The Wept of Wish-Ton-Wish." 



THE END. 
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we have nearly double the quantity of matter, while the execution is 
quite equal in elegance as well as in the more substuitial qualities. .Adid 
in the selections which have hitherto been made— a very important part 
of the task— tiie works which have Justly been ranked by the judicious as 
standing nearest to the perfection of the illustrious Scott, have invariably 
been adopted.— The first six numbers present us with so many of the com- 
plete works of Cooper. We have then three of Godwin's ; four by the 
Misses Porter; the Inimitable Canterbury Tales; Lawrie T^dd; Mrs. 
Brunton's two admirable novels, Self-Omtrol and Discipline ; that won- 
der of the imai^nation Frankenstein ; SchiUor's Ghost Seer ; the Edgar 
Huntly of Brocdtden Brown (not so wcH known, but a work of powerful in- 
terest) J Miss Austm's inimitable novels. Pride and Prejudice^ Sense and 
SensibilUy, Emma, Mansfield Park, Ncrtkanger Abbey and Persuasion / 
and Banim's Smuggler. As in the Waverley so in the Standard Novels, 
the reader is presented with a new introductloD, and notes to each Vo> 
lame by its author, and the edition is revised and corrected at the same 
hands.— It would be superfinous to eulogise such an -nndeitaking as this ; 
for if this hasty sketch of its outline prove not a sufficient introduction to 
every private library from whidi ttie former high prices of its contoits 
had excluded them, we are widely mistaken as to the tastes of the public. 
It has long been a subject of deep regret that the earlier sterling works 
of fiction in our language should by thehr groaaness have been leadered 
necessarily inaccessible to youth and female delicacy. By such works 
as are iatroduced into 1%e Standard Novels, new Mid improving aooixxs 
of enjoymmt are opened to the former, and liie latter is admitted into aa 
arena where its finer tact and Judgment in criticism are of the highest 
value.*'— 0<<l England, 

" The greater number of the Works conlidned in Mr. Bentley's 

Standard Novels, are established fhvoorltes with the public, and call 

for no lengthened or critical notice. It is to the taste displayed in the 

* getting up,* and to the marvellous cheapness of the Volumes, that we 

more especially direct the reader's attention, not forgetting a fern* 

tnre of still greater importance— the discretion of the pohllsher in caxe- 

ftdly excluding frxnn the anemUage such as are in any degree opposed 

■ '■■ ■ - - ■ ■■ ■ ' 
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PBOSPECTUS OF TH£ STAKDARD NOVELS 



The Misses Jjsm, in 4keir iKlMoBKymi sttics of Ci i eitmy 
Tales,'' ha?e not only icon the spplaiise of iwideis since the 
commencement of the present oentoiy, but bate iamished 
thanes for the dnunatic works of seveni eijiting imlas- 
Even Lord Byron was content to sedi for inspnatkm in dieir 
psges; witness bis fine tragedy of '* Wener/' whidi is avow- 
edly taken fixMn the story called ^ Knutzner," in tin ^ Caa- 
teibiuy Tales.** The following aie the words of the noble 
poet: — ** There are fine things in <The Canterbwy Tala.' 
Nothing of Scott's is finer than < The GtfinaB^ TUe.' 1 ad- 
mired it when m boy, and have eootinned to like what I did 
then, lliis, I remember, paiticnlarly afieded me.** Speaking 
of '* Werner/' the Editor of the kttt edition of tfa«» noble 
Poet's Works, says, ''There is not one inciiknt ia his ^Jfi 
not even the most trivial, that is not in Miss Lee's oorei. 
And then as to the chaiacters — not only is every one of 
them to be found in 'Kmitzner,' but eveiy one is tfaeie 
more fully and powerfully developed. Miss Lee's stoiy is one 
of the most powerfully conceived, one of the most picturesque, 
and, at the same time^ instructive stones, that we are ac- 
quainted with. It would not, perhaps, be going too far to say, 
that the ' Canterbury Tales ' exhibit more of that species of 
invention which, as we have already remarked, was never com- 
mon in English literature, than any of the works even of those 
first-rate novelists we have named, with the single exception 
of Fielding." 

Few lovers of modem fiction are unaware of the remaikable 
success which attended the productions of the late Mis. 
B AUK TON. Her "Self-Control" and "Discipline*' are ap- 
pealed to now, as they were on their first appearance, as 
models for the conduct of persons of her own sex ; to which 
merit she adds, those of shrewd perception, skilful portraiture 
of character, and original invention of plot 

One of the remarkable characteristics of Galt is to be 
found in the rare power he possesses of giving such an ap- 
pearance of aetoal truth to his narratives, as induces the reader 
to doubt whether that which he is perusing under the name 
of a novel, is not rather a statement of amusing facts than an 
invented history. This verisimilitude extends itself to bis 
humour, and to his delightful sketches of national character. 

It has been said of Miss Austen that, ^ notwithstanding 
the temptation which nearly all writers are under (ospecially 
at the commencement of their vocation) to imitate that which 



ANP BOMASCS& 



Jtottittwpded disfeigiiwifcwi smxeaSf ifafe at oitee fiwd heuBctf 

from such influeoce, and» wilii cwnbined boidoes^ and mo- 
desty^ struck into a path of her own, of which she remains to 
this day the undisputed mistress. She is emphatically the 
novelist of home." The entire works of this popular writer 
ace now ccunprised in " Th£ Stakdabld Novels/^* 

As a testimoiiy to the genns of Mrs. Ivchbald^ we have 
the following extract from a letter of the celebrated novelist. 
Miss Edgeworthi— •^I have jnst beea reading for the third — I 
believe for the fourtii time— the 'Simple Story/ Its effect 
upon my feelings was as powedul aa at the first reading. I 
never read any novel — I except n<m«-— that affected me so 
strongly, or that so completely possessed me with the belief 
in the reaL existence of alt the p^iple it repseseiits.? 

llie fictions of Mr. Banim are his own In the strictest s^nse 
of those words. As was said, we believe, of Shakspeare, '^he 
dips his pen in his heart," and what he writes goes immedi- 
ately to the hearts of his readers. In his works, terror and 
mystery are joined, without the slightest violation of consist* 
ency, to the most natural occurrences ; and his strong passion 
and striking incidents are tributary to truth. 

Such aie the materials of ** The Stahhard Notels,'* as 
far as that Collection has hitherto proceeded; and the Pro- 
prietor has BOW the grattfieaikna to ansouace, that the cele* 
brated story of ** Eugene Ajrah/^ by the author of '< Pelharo.;'' 
** The BoanEBERS," and other popular works of Coo pee ; 
<* MAXWELt,*^ by the Author of *• Sayings and Doings ;** be- 
sides other of the most successful Modem Works of Fiction, 
will appear in early Volumes; and it maybe not uninteresting 
to state that such of the Authors as are living have been pre- 
vailed upon to give their productions a final revision, and 
to add illustrative Notes and Introductions exprefalyjhr their 
publication in, this Series. 

The copyright of the Works in this Collection is the exclu- 
sive property of the Publisher, and they can therefore only be 
procured in this edition. 

* " Miss Austen's novels were most effectually introduced to general 
notice and admiration hf a masleily essay on her woiIck in tlie Quar- 
TRRLV Rbvicw, -Written 1^ Sin Waltbr Scott. We are assured, by one 
"who must know, that, down to tiw last. Miss Austen's novels were more 
flreqoenUy in Sir Walter's hands than any other novels ef aiodam date ; 
and it was not a bad puff for any novel to be read habitually to such cir- 
cles as crowded the halls of AhbotslorA duringr months of every y<ar»*l7 
the Author of * Waverley.' "—LUerarg Gaz^tlt, August loM, 18S3. 

T 




. Ta£ FOLLowiMo STANDARD NOVELS am ROMAHQES 

hare already been published in this Series. 

MR. COOPER'S NOVELS. 

Complete in One Volume, price 6a. neatly bound and - emb^- 
lisbed (originally published in 3 Volumes^ price. 1/. ts,,^ 

THE PILOT: 

A CTale of f1)r ^ea. 

'* List» ye landsmen, all to me.** ' 

"We consider this to be the best of Mr. Cooper's works." — Lit, Gazette. 

** The Pilot for Six ShiUingrs 1 This is, indeed, a phenomencn in the 
history of literature." — Spectator. 

"Cooper's home is on the wave ; in all that relates to ship -craft, in 
calm or storm, fire or fight, he is a perfect master j while he portrays the 
fears and hopes, the bosincss and pleasures of a sailor's chequered life, 
with a fidelity and vivid power which cheat the reader into a momentary 
belief of the presence and reality of the scenes that he describes." — Globe. 

" The power with which the scenes on the waste of waters are depicted, 
and the living interest with which Cooper invests every particle of a ship, 
as if it were an inteUigeiit being, cannot be excelled, and has never been 
reached by any author with whom we are acquainted. For these qualities 
his novels will live with the language, for we may look in vain elsewhere 
for pictures so vivid, so faithful, and so intelligible."— ii//a«. 

" Unquestionably the best romance of nautical adventure that our times 

have produced. There is one scene in this tale^a sea-fight— which, 

if Cooper had never written another line, would distinguish him for a 
master of powerful description."— JI/on;A/j^ Review, 

** One of the most admirable novels in the English langoage."-7>I/fiifc<2 
Service Journal. 



Complete in One Volume, price 6*. (originally published in 3 
Volumes, price 1/. 1*.) revised and corrected, with a new 
Introduction and Notes by the Author, written expressly Jar 
this Edition, with Designs by M*Clise, 

THE SPY: 

^ €a\t of tie ^eufral iSrountr. 

" Breathes there a man with soul so de%d. 
Who never to himself has said, 
* This is my own— my native land I' " 

• "'The Spy,* * Pilot,* 'Pioneers,* &c., may be classed with 'Waverley."* 
— Qvarterly Revietv, 
" Cooper, the American novelist, has no living superior.** — Scotsman. 



AND ROMANCES. 



TBS 8PT. 

" This work presents a constent succession of dramatic interest, and tiie 
series of events and mysteries with which it teems, is kept up with un- 
abated excitement to the last pag-e.*' — Atlas. 

** Another volume of this cheap and delightful work. It is Introduced 
by an interesting preface by Mr. Cooper, in which he explains the circum- 
stances that formed in his mind the foundation of the novel. He has, too, 
revised the style, which gives additional value to the present edition."— 
Athetmiun, 

*' This work, under the grarb of fiction, gives a picture of circumstances, 
many of which had existence in real life, during the eventful contest be- 



tween Great Britain and her colonies.*' — Globe, 



Complete in One Volume, price 6«. (originally published in 3 
Volumes, price \l. Is.) revbed and corrected, with a new 
Introduction and Notes by the Author, written expretslyjor 
this Edit ion f with engravings by Charles JHolls, 

THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS: 

9 ftarratibe of i75r. 

" Mislike me not for my complexion. 
The shadowed livery of the burnished snn.** 

'* The first, as well as one of the best of those novels in which Cooper 
began to portray the customs and feelings of the American Indians. It 
is a most interesting volume, and the frontispiece and vignette beautiful. 
With such productions, and at such prices, this Series must be widely and 
deservedly popular." — Literary Gazette. 

** Mr. Cooper's picture of Indian character and life in this work, we 
are Justified by a personal acquaintance with the aboriginal tribes of 
the North American wilderness, which falls to the lot of few Europeans, 
in pronouncing with confidence a representation of admirable fidelity." — 
Monthly Review. 

** There is nothing in all that is preserved to us of Greece and Rome, 
which surpasses some of Cooper's pictures of Indian fidelity, endurance, 
sagacity, and noble self-abandonment. The * Last of the Mohicans,* 
himself has features of nobleness which, when impressed on the mind of 
the reader, can never be forgotten." — Spectator. 

** One of the most noble and spirit-stirring views ever taken of a portion 
of perishing humanity." — Sun. 

"This edition contains valuable notes, illustrating the traditions, locall. 
tics, manners, customs, sports, and natural history, of that part of the 
United States in which the scene of the story is laid. 



THE STEANDARD NOVELS 



Complete in One volume, price 6s. (originally puWriwd in 3 
X'olumcs, price 18*.) revised and corrected, with a new In- 
troduction and Notes by the Author, written expressit, J'or 
this Editioriy embellished with Engravings by Cha ales Rolls, 

THE PIONEERS; 

®r, ii$ J^ourretf of tie Jfrttfi^turlKniiia. 

** Extremes qf bablts, manners, time, and space. 
Brought close tog^ether, here stood face to face. 
And g^ve at once a contrast to the view. 
That other lands and ages never knew.** 

" Perhaps the most powerful and interesting: of all Cooper's novels. 
It is destined to live as long^ as the most classical productions of fancy 
In the Engrlish langruage.**— i^afA Herald. 

" Never has Cooper shown himself more happy in describing: the grand 
and imposing scenery of his native country than in ttiis story." — Globe. 

** Cooper was bom at Burlington, upon tlie Odawaxe, in 1780 ; he quit- 
ted in boyhood the place of his nativity, and toolc up his residence in the 
town of Cooper, connected with which he has given so many interesting 
details in his *^'Pitmetn.***—iteot9man, 



Complete in One Volume, price 6*. (originally published in 3 
Volumes, price \L 4s.) revised and corrected, with a new 
Introduction and Notes by the Author, written expressly for 
this Edition, with Engravings by GREATBACH^from Designs 

by PlCKE&ING^ 

THE PRAIRIE. 

" Mark his condition and the event j then 
Tell me if this be a brother.** 

*' Cooper's American novds open an entirely new vein of fiction, 
equally ititercsting and fertile ; with a value, too, quite independent of 
their attraction as narratives, being the most vivid and exact pictures 
of a country, whose face is now ahmost wholly changed, and ci a race 
that have almost utterly passed away. — Literary Gazette. 

** This work has powerful claims upon oinr admiration. Tlie author has 
here given us many vivid and faithful descriptions of transatlantic scenery 
and manners ; his Indians are real savages, and speak like men who have 
the sky for ^eir roof» earth for their carpet, war for their business, and 
the chose for their food and pastimes." — MotUlUy Review. 

" The adventures of the Squatter in the interminable Prairie — the 
awfnl and impressive scene on his discovering the mangled body of one 
of his sons— the summary vengeance inflicted upon the murderer>-the 
grand and sublime spectacle presented by the flaming wilds, and the des- 
perate Bituation of onr fellow-beings amidst the conflagration, cannot 
easily be effaced from the mind of the reader, from the vivid reality with 
which they are brought before him.**— iVttii. 



AND ROMAHCJE3. 



*' lAtiasnoik thfl tmdar braids B«t,M isttte < PitoV the nu^bMlIc 
ocean spread out before him— nor does it preseat the uameaeiurable ehadv 
of deep and tnddeas foreats, nor the quiet ei mounteias ontrodden by 
haman fooCstepe, as in the * Pioneers* — but iBtannitkabte meadows* eo^ 
▼ered by long: snss, sublime from th^ magnitude and tbeir remoteness 
from hnman haUtations. Yet even these lavel wiids become intensely 
iateresttngfrom the vivid pow» with which they mot delineated. A tiag^ 
rock whii£ may serve for an encampment— a Utbe hollow, mariced oidy by 
a stmrted troe - a small grove of tangled nnderwood (all scenes of the mo»t 
striking events in tbuB tele), stand out in bold xeUef, and hold a place in 
the recollection aa realities which we have visited on some long past 
journey."— iVeti; Monthly Mag, 



Complete in Oie Volume, price 6f. (originally published in 3^ 
Volumes, price 1/. Is.) revised and corrected, with a new 
Introduction and Notes by the Author, written expresdyjor 
this Edition, embellished with Engravings by Gkeatuach, 
from Designs by Pickering, 

LIONEL LINCOLN; 
€^t» tire fUasuer of Voston. 

" Tlie battles of Lexington and Bunker's Hill, and the movement on 
Prospect Hill, are believed to be as faithfully described as is possible to 
have been done by one who was not an eye-witness of those important 
events. No pains were spexed in examining aU the documents, both English 
and American, and many private authorities were consulted. The ground 
was visited and examined, and even a journal of the state of the weather 
was procured, and its entries were rigidly inspected ; so that he who feels 
sufficient interest in these details may rest assured tiiat he will obtain facts 
on all tiiese particulars by reading this book. It may be wen to add, that 
both Job Pray and Ralph were drawn from life." — Jntrod. 

*' One of a series of Tales better adapted to communicate a thorough 
knowledge of America, than all the Histories and Travels ever pub- 
lished.**— Jfon/Afy Mag. 



NOVEI.S :BY ^GODWIN. 

Complete in One Volume, price 6s. (originally published in 3 
Volumes, price 1/. \s.) revised and corrected by the Author, 
with a Memoir by his Daughter, Mrs. Shelley, written 
expressly for this Edition^ and illustrated with Engravings, 

CALEB WILLIAMS; 

®Xf Clings 80 Ctc8 %xu 

"Probably the finest novel produced since the < Vicar of Wakefield.* 
Page after page is gieodily devoured— there is no laying down the book 
till we oome to the esH^ and even then tha words ring in our ears."— 
Eiinlmrgh Review, 
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THE. STANDARD NOVELS 



CALBB WILUAMI. 

'* A most powerAil wad orifinal work, wbidi eatabiishcs the Millior*s 
ftune AS one of the most eminent norelists of this ooaotry/* — Taunts. 

*' One of the most sinrnlar and powerfol works of fiction in our own or 
any other lMnrjiMgt.'*''Attas. 

*' Of all modem writera, Godwin--one of the wisest men of this or any 
other age— has arrlred most seduloosly and mo6t snccessfallyat the higliest 
species of perfection his departmentof art aflbrds. He dives into the rexj 
secret hearts of hks characters, and lays bare, even to their anautomy, their 
workings* Who, remembering Falkland, bnt feels as if he had stood by 
that noble min and vratched its downfalJ^-^HlackwooiPs Magmxine. 

*' A work in which the powers of genius and philosophy axe strongly 
nnited.'*— Jtftfn/A/jf Review. 



Complete in One Volume, price 6f. (originally published in 4 
Volumes, price U. 4s.) revised and corrected, with a new 
Introduction by the Author, written expressly Jbr this Edi- 
tion, and illustrated with two Engravings, 

ST. LEON: 

' 21 €ale of Qe Sbixtttnt^ Cenfurs. 

"Both 'Caleb Williams' and 'St. Leon' are eminoitly successful ; and 
both, we conceive, treated of subjects congenial te Mr. Godwin's mind. 
The one, in the character of Falkland, imbodies that love of fame and 
passionate respect for intellectual excellence, which is a cherished Inmate 
of the author's bosom (the desire of undying renown breathes through 
every page and line of the stoiy, and sheds its lurid light over the close, 
as it has been said that the genius of war blazes through the Iliad; ; in the 
hero of the other, St. Leon, Mr. Godwin has depicted, as well be might, 
tiie feelings and habits of a solitary recluse, placed in new and imaginary 
situations. 

" We give the decided preference to ' Caleb Williams* over ' St. 
Leon i* but if it is more congenial and interesting, the other is more Im- 
posing and eloquent. In the suffering and dying Falkland, we feel the 
heart-strings of one human being brealc ; in the oUierwork, we are trans.- 
ported to a state of fabulous existence, but unfolded with ample and gor- 
geous circumstances. The palm-tree waves over the untrodden patti of 
luxuriant fiction ^ we tread with tiptoe elevation and throbbing heart the 
high hiU-tops of boundless existence ; and the dawn of hope and renovated 
life makes strange music in our breasts, like the strings of Memnon's 
harp touched by the morning's »\in.**— Edinburgh Review. 

" Who but exulted madly with St. Leon when he obtained his specious 
gifts ! We pass with their creator into the very form and frame of his crea- 
tures : our very hearts swell responsive to every emotion he delineates." 
—Blackwood's Mag, 

" Without exception, this is the cheapest Volume which has issued from 
the press, both as regards the price and size of the original edition, and 
the value and quantity of the work itself in its kind.">— Vj^er^aler. 

*' This splendid romance will carry down the fame of Godwin to remote 
generations. We only echo the puldic voice when we assert, that in its 
class • St. Leon* has no superior."— Ctotfr/ Journat. 

** One of those Tales which leave an indelible impression on the mind, 
which interest the feelings of youth, and are still more highly appreciated 
by the sterner and more matured judgment of manhood. * St. Leon,* we 
conceive to be Godwin's masterpiece. There are, indeed, few peoplewho 
have once read ' St. Leon,' who would not desire in the first place to read 
it ai^ain ; and secondly, to buy it, as one of the most acceptable addlttons I 
to their Uhrary."— 5'«ii. 

___ 




Complete in One Volume, price 6$. (originally published in 3 
Volumes, price 15#.) revised and corrected, with a new 
Introduction by the Author, containing ** Anecdotes of his 
Literary Life," written expresslif for this Editiony and with 
£ngnt¥ings by Greatbach^ from Designs by Pickering, 

FLEETWOOD; 
^x, \%t 0et9 f^mi of ifeeltitg. 

" Of Mr. Godwin's works of fiction fhis stands next to ' Caleb Wil- 
Uams.* Fleetwood is a prosaic Othello, Mary, his wife, is a beautiful 
deslfrn, exquiiitelj preserved througliout. The great merit of the story 
lies in the trutii and originality of the observations on men and tUngs 
with which itabonnds.'*— iSraminer. 

" Another instance of Mr. Godwin's abiUty in dissecting and analyzing 
the human heart." — Monthly Review. 

" It is needless to say any thing at this time of day of the pecoliar merits 
of Godwin's * Fleetwood.' In interest, in truth, and nature, it is, perhaps, 
not equal to ' Caleb Williams j' but as a whole, it is far more complete and 
effective than ' St. Leon,' beautiful and affecting as the latter may be in 
parts. This edition is rendered very interesting by a Prefoce from its now 
aged Author, in which he gives a ndnute account of the manner in winch 
he composed his che/-d*auvre, his first and most enduring fiction. The 
whole is a lesson to genius. The idea of making the author himself let us 
into the secret of his great work was very lugeniova."-~Spectator. 

*'A mine of wealth to the reflective mind. For subtie dissection of 
thought and imag^ination, Godwin has no equal. The author's own his- 
tory of his production is very interesting."— X>i/erat*y Gazette. 



NOVXXS B7 JANE AND ANNA MARIA 

PORTER. 

Complete in One Volume, price 6«. (originally published in 4 
Volumes, price 18«.) revised and corrected, with a new In- 
troduction and Notes by the Author, wrilten expressly for 
this Edition, and with two Embellishments, 

THADDEUS OF WARSAW. 

BY JANE PORTER. 

'* * lliaddeiis of Warsaw' has gone throns^h ten editions : what can a 
€ritM: say after that ?*' — Literary Gazette, 

" The elegpance of its style, the fine tone of feeling: and philosophy 
which pervades it, and its lofty morality, render this Work a most unex- 
ceptionable present to the yoMag.^—Momittg Post. 

- ** Miss Porter has availed herself of a very interesting: period in history 
for the foundatioB of her story. Often have we felt our heart rent by in- 
dignation and pity at the dismemberment ot Poland, and the cruel fate of 
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TH£ STANDARD NOVELS 



StaaisluiA. Trath and fictjoa «re Mem toA with mmA pimpirfj in 
work, and we have turned with sincere piearare the pa^cs tbtt luralse the 
▼aloor of KosdoskOi and recount the adrentores of Sotaleskl.'' — CHtical 
Jlrricw. 

" ▲ wctoome additton to erery libnirr. TbeseTery cheap veinihifcaiions 
we have from the first cordially reoonimaided, and we are glad to hear that 
the work has been as sncceatfnl as it deserves to XteJ^—Athen^um, 



Complete in Two Volumes, price 12i/ (originally published in 
5 Volumes^ price 1/. II5. 6d.) revised and corrected^ with a 
new Introduction and Notes by the Author^ written ex- 
presskffir this Edition, and with Engravings by Charles, 
KoLLs and Chevalier, 

THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. 

BY JANS PORTER. 

" A novel tmsorpassed ftxr depth of interest and pathos in the E^ogUsh 
lMngMMee.**-^Bath Herald. 

"Ilnie has stamped this prodaction with ^e high praise of being infiexiar 
to none of our popular fictions. In descriptive power of a pathetic cast we 
consider it to be quite unequalled."— l/ni^Mf Kingdom, 

" The career of the unfortunate, bat noble-minded WaUace* is here 
vividly and forcibly depicted."— Ctofte. 

*' This favourite Romance was proscribed by the express cammand of 
Napoleon."— fun. 



Complete in Two Volumes, price 12s. (originally published in 
4 volumes, price 1/. lis. Qd,) with a new Int^uction by 
the Author, written expre&dy for this EditioUf and with 
Engravings by GR£ATBACH,.from Designs by PiCK£aiiiG, 

THE PASTOR^S FIRE-SIDE. 

BY JANE PORTER. 

. '* Every production from Uie pen of Miss Jane Porter has, with justice, 
experienced more than ordinary success ; and public approbation bein^ 
.already stamped upon the Work now before us, we have only to. add, that 
it well deserves the place it has obtained among ' The Standard Novels' of 
Great Britain."— ilfornjng Herald., 

** Besides the extrinsic qualities of cheapneas and UAUonBity of appear- 
ance, the distinctive features of this Collection of Nov^ ii» that ttie so- 
thorsare their own e^tan,**— Spectator. 

M 




Complete in One Volume, price 6s. (originaUy pnblisheii in 3 
Volumes, price 16». 6d.) revised and corrected, with a d6w 
Introduction and Notes oy the Author, written expressly Jbr 
this EditioHy and with two Engravings by Cha&les Rolls, 

THE HUNGARIAN BROTHERS. 

BY AKNA MARIA PORTER. 

" We are glad to see tUs spirited production, which is one of Miss A. M. 
Porter's best, included in this series. Although the auQioress has made 
many corrections in this edition* it has lost notbin^r «f ttie freshness and 
beauty of its first gloss.*'*— .^in^vr^A Evening Post, 



Complete in Two Volumes, containing nearly 1000 pages, 
price 12s. (origiiially published in 5 Volumes, price 
1/. 175. 6d.) revised and corrected, with a new Introduction 
by Miss H. Leb, comprising Anecdotes of her Literary 
Life, written expressly for this Edition, and with Engravings 
by Greatbach and Sangsteb, from Designs by Stepha- 
aoFF and Wright, 

THE CANTERBURY TALES. 

BY SOPHIA AND HARRIET LEE. 

" There are fine things in * The Canterbury Tales.* Nothing of Scott's 
is finer than * The German's Tale.* I admired it when a boy, and hare 
continued to like what I did then. This, I remember, particularly affected 
me. * Werner* is taken entirely from 'The German's Tale ' Kruitzner.' 
I hare adopted the characters, plan, and even the language of many 
parts of this story. • * * * When I was young (about four- 
teen, I think) I first read this tale, which made a deep impres^on upon 
me; and may, indeed, be said to contain the germ of much that I hare 
since written. I have found that those wlio had read it, agreed with me 
in their estimate of the singular power of mind and conception which it 
developes. Amongst them I could mention some very high names." — 
Lord Byron. 

" To read the ' Canterbury Tales' of the Misses Lee once more, is a 
species of temporary regeneration. There is scarcely any educated person 
of this centmry who has not, at some time or other of yonth, drawn a 
sincere pleasure from these pages. The difiterent tales have been to many 
like turning down a leaf in life s ve can find our place again in Juvenile 
existence by ttie associations connected with them. ' The Oflicer*s Tale.' 
perhaps, was read on some sunny bank in a pleasant land — a stolen plea- 
sure. 'The Young Lady's Tale' unfolded all its intricacy on some fair 
sola of a well-remembered apartment. On the ' German's Tale/ perhaps, 
two hearts beat in unison, trembled in harmony, and, when sharing a 
mutual agritation, two heads bent over the mystic page, they turned round 
to see each other's fright reflected in well-known and well-loved features. 
Even now we feel a shiver running over the frame, as we call to mind the 
fearful whisper of the name of Kruitzner, amidst the silent throng of a 
kneeling congregation In the cathedral." Spe ct ator. 
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*■• CAUTUUMVUr VALBC. 

•* One of the nost entertainini: books ai the age.**— CMirler. 

*' Hie pure monlity which reiims throagrh these tales— whidi we can 
■carcrijr dare to call fictions— will render them most eligiible reading for 
jaang persons. They ought to be in ersry inniif library/'— JTitlmbm gk 
Evening Ptt, 



Complete in One Volume, price 6f. (originally publislied in 3 

Volumes, price 1/. lis. 6d^ revised, corrected, with a new 

Introduction, Notes, &c. written by the Author, expressly 

for this Edition^ and with Engrayings by Gkeatbach, from 

Designs by PiCKEaiNG, 

LAWRIE TODD; 

ev, t^ Ibittim in tie mSisti^ 
By the Author of ** The Ayrshire Legatees.*' 

"It would be impossible to praise too highly the exquisitely quaint 
hamour of Tarions conceptions, the gems of shrewd sarcastic philosophy, 
which shine out in its narrative, and the dramatic beauty of its dialogue. 
This book will have very extensive success, because of the valuable prac- 
tical sQggestioos to persons emigrating to America."— iflacA-avotf*^ 
MagatiM, 

'* Oh, that all real autobiographies were like this piece of admirable 
fiction ! If we were to express the genuine feelings of delight and admi. 
ration with which we have perused this work of Mr. Gait, we should be 
thought guilty of extravagance. It has impressed us with so high an 
opinion of his genius, that it would be with hesitation that we placed any 
other poet, or fiction-writer above him.** — Spectator. 

** Original, intelligent, and characteristic, ' Lawrie Todd' is one of the 
very best works of its celebrated author." — Literary Gazette, 

** I must not forget Mr. Galt*s excellent novel of ' Lawrie Todd.* When 
I rose from the perosal of that work I was filled with a sense of gratitude 
to the distinguished author for the rich mental repast his genius had placed 
before me. The graphic descriptions of western scenery, and the lively 
and faithful sketches of * Life in America,' with vrtiich it abounds, are 
certainly not among the least of its many attractions."— Aftfclrensie*^ 
Sketches of Canada. 

** After all it may be asserted that Gait's ' Lawiie Todd * gives more 
actual information of Upper Canada, than all the numerous publications 
that have issued from the press." — Morning Beraid, 

*' There is a quaint humour and observance of character in Gait's novels 
that interest me very much, and when he chooses to be pathetic, he (bols 
one to his bent, for I assure you that * The Entail ' beguiled me of some 
portions of watery humours, yclept tears, ' albeit unused to the melting 
mood.' What I admire particularly in Gait's works is, that with a perfect 
knowledge of human nature, and its Arailties, and legerdemain tricks, he 
shows a tenderness of heart which convinces one that his is in the right 
place, and he has a sly, caustic humour that is very amusing." — L^d 
JSyron. 

** A work, with great justice, ranked with ' Robinson Crusoe.* **— ^flos. 
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NOVBI.S BT MRS. BRUNTON. 

Complete in One Volume, price 6,». (originally published in 3 
Volumes, price li.4s.) with two Illustrations by Gueatbach, 

S EL F-C ON T R L. 

"Of the complete success of * Self^ControI,* and of the authoress's 
subsequent work, * Discipline,' we need not speak, as they are sufficiently 
known to the public from the number of editions through which they hav^e 
g^one. The skill with which the authoress has made a work of fiction sub- 
servient to the enforcement of moral and religious truth, must have liad a 
very beneficial effect, and must claim for her labours the approbation of 
all * whom *tis praise to please.' " — British Review. 

** While the wrlting^s of this lady abound with interest and entertain- 
ment of the most excttin«r kind, they prefer the strongest claims to atten- 
tion on'acconnt of their moral tendency. It was this powerful recom- 
mendation that rendered Mrs. Brunton's works so popular on their first 
appearance ; and it gives us much pleasure to find that her productions 
are now included in The Standard Novels."— Courier. 



Complete in One Volume, price 65. (originally published in 3 
Volumes, price 1/. 4f.) with a Memoir of the Li^Q and Writ- 
ings of the Author, including extracts from her Correspond- 
ence, by Dr. Brunton, and with Designs by Stephanoff, 

DISCIPLINE. 

" A talc equally embellished by ' The flowers of fiction, and the gems of 
truth.' **— Monthly Review. 

" We are happy to think that Mrs. Brunton, and a few living writers of 
her sex, have begun the work of reformation; and by introducing into 
the construction of their fable, a greater vigour both of sentiment and 
principle, have gone far to exalt this species of composition to its due 
rank, and to rescue it from that degradation to which it was fast descend- 
ing."— iJrifijA Review. 



Complete in Two Volumes, price 12*. (these three works being 
originally published in 9 Volumes, price 2/. 13*.) beautifully 
embellished, Fhankenstein, or The Modern Prome- 
THKUs, by Mrs. Suelley; The Giiosr Seer, by Schiller; 
and Edgar Hukfly, or The Sleep Walker, by C. B. 
Brown. 

FRANKENSTEIN; 

BY MRS. SHELLEY. 

Revised, corrected, with a new Introduction by the Author, 
written expressly for this Edition. 

"One of those original conceptions that take hold of the public mind at 
once and for tvtt.**—Moor^» Life of Byron, 

'^ — 
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THS STANDARD NOV£LS 



«< 



lUeranaace oC a dUid at scniiu.**- 



"Certelnlyoneof the moctoviirliwltroilv tlMftcrw jtoccc4e* Amna 
female ^ea/'—JMerarg Ga%ette. 



*' Perbape there to no KoAeralaTeattoii ^Rdikk bat tateB More Oiafltmsli 
hold of the popular ImagjnaWon tiian ' Frankenstetn.* ^^SfecUitor, 

•<Awarkonrresiafei1ileattnelloii,aB4ita attraetknu an the eraatest 
for the aKwt powerful miMto. The aMiter spirit of the ac«, who deliglita 
Id reoognising: powera eongenlal to hto own, eipminlhto adwirntlaii of 
thto work with aa awUnir aaxMinHngtD fwrttiaaiamu'^^yFwteya /li riiT ir . 



THE GHOST SEER. 

BT SCHILUSK. 

With a new Introduction illustrative of the Life and Writings 

of the Author. 

'* It ie called* The Ghost Seerj* aiidlacvergomp8t.]iaik'ab9r]iioon- 
ligrht without thinking of it.'*— ^jmm. 

'* The * Ghost Seer* is indeed jiut sachastoryas wecanimaKine ScMVer 
teUinr— pictnresqne, mysterious, worthy of the Venice in wfaldx its 8cene& 
are laid. The character of the Armenian, in ttiis singidar and strikinp 
narratiTe, is one of the most extraordinary coaceptiaBS imaginatiop ever 
snggested, or writer ever analyzed.*'— Xtilcrory Gazette, 

** One of the most irresistible fictions in the whole eirdle <tf romanoe."— 
fTeekl^ IHspatch, 

•« FuB of attraction aad eatertainmeat.**— ^iiteftMrx* JBoemlmg Post. 

•* A tale of awe-Oaaplriag power."-~iEttidiiv Mereurp. 



EDGAR HUNTLY; 

€^T, tit ^Icq^ HHaOter. 

BT CHARLES BROCKDBN BROWK. 

Witfi an original Memoir of the Author. 

"The best and most powerful story ever produeed by this novelist 
Mystery and terror are the two great princ^les^ and these aramost auc- 
cessfnlly awakened.**— X.i/«rary Gazette, 

** 'Edgar Hantly* is one of the very finest of the creations of this no- 
velist J and independently of the intense interest of the plot, we know 
not where could be found such striking and grand desoiptiima of Ame- 
rican forests, wildernesses, and caverns, and such feaifbl pictures of 
savage life, and desperate adventure, as occur in this work. Brown's spdl 
is irresistible ; like the ms^c of Prospero, you can only be delivered floom 
its inthieaee by reading every page <k Vbit work.**— MirMf, 

^^— ^— * — — - - - -- — ■ - I. 
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BOSS AUSTEN'S NOTSLS* 

Complete in One Volume, price 6s. (originally pabliahed in 3 
* Volumes, price 18«.) wim an ortgioal Memoir of the Life 
and Writings of the Author, by her brother, the Rev. Mr. 
' Austen, written expressly for this Edition, and with En- 
gravings by G&EATBACH, from Designs by Pickebimg, 

SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 

BY HISS JANE AUSTEN. 

'* We do not know a more agreealde writer than Miss Ansten. The 
great diarmofher characters is their reality. The interest of this story, 
too, never flags ; we are taken by snriNrise at the last minute, and have a 
very cordial and congratulatory faetii^ ^ ^^ conclusion. Miss Austen's 
works are the truest pictures of English middle and country life of her own 
ttane."— Ztfer«ry GaaetU, 

" TUs work we have ahmya held to be one fXi the best, if not the very 
best, of its dass. Chaste, yet witty, it can boast of ezcessire purity with* 
out dulness, toras morality into loveliness, and proves religion to be the 
very highest state of mortal eqjoym^it. It is tiie voice of Innocence — 
low, yet beautifully dlstiBC^ frosn its excessive sweetness, and so per- 
suasive, that we feel assured it can come only from the seclusion where 
vice has never dared to enter; and where it ftdlsto make a proselyte, 
it must fall upon a heart unworthy to enjoy what is beanttfol, and unable 
to appreciate what is virtuous.**— Jfelroftf/ttoii Mi^, 

** Tbte revival of Miss Austen's * Sense and Sensibttity'-Hloes credit 
to tb» taste and sagacity of the editor} there are few tales in Oie 
English language which deserve to be more generally read. In the truth 
and simplicity of hw conoeptioDS, as well as in the arch, slurewd, quiet 
way in which she woclu them up^ Miss Austen bears no slight resem* 
blance to the author of ' Tom Jones.' She is a Fielding, witiiout his 
gnMsness. Her dialogues, la particular, are inimitable. In point of ease 
and perfect naturalness, we knew of nottiing equal to them. Madame 
IKArblay ie more pointed and saroastie ; Miss Edgeworth more polished ; 
Mrs. Inebbald more dramatic; but, as regards strict, uniform adherence 
to truth, even dowa to the miontest points, such as the use of particular 
conventional idioms. Miss Austen beats them all hollow. In almost every 
respect she comes as near perfection as it is possible for Imman intellect 
to do. * Sense and SeniifaUlty' is, in every respect, a * Standard Novel ;* 
and one that always will be read with tJie same pleasure with which 
we read the ' Vicar of Wakefleld,' namely, for the matehteas ease» graces 
and nature of the narrative." — Sun, 

** There are few works of fiction so acceptable in re-publication as the 
noivels ef Btiss Austnt. They never weary ; their interest is never lost ; 
for, as in the prints of Hogarth, we find fresh matter for admiration upon 
every renewal of our acquaintance. There are no exaggerations, and no 
deficiencies, and it is by the completoiess of the view of character that 
the fulness of the efi^t is produced. In Miss Austen's novels, the scene 
is before us with all the reality of the world, and, free from the engross- 
ment of acting a part in it, we discover points of interest which a divided 
attention had overlooked."— ^tfMiaer. 

" Miss Austen's novels are not so well known as they deserve to be; 
and we are glad to find that these excellent productions are now revived in 
the collection of ' Standard Novels' publishing by Mr. Bentley. The great 

— 



•BNM ANA •SMMMLirr. 

chaneterittic of Miss Austen's tales is fbeir domestic troth. These -worics 
are very unlike Madame d*Arblay'8, and they have less appsu-ent skill 
tiiaa Miss Porter's or Miss Ed^worth's; but we are not quite snro 
wbetljer Miss Austen, as an obwerver of human nature, anA a laitSifdl 
chronicler of life as it is, does not take higher rank than either of them.*' 

—AttUM. 

" Mr. Bentley deserres well of all who vahie nseftd and «* ■ ■ <■ > ■ •mi^t-g 
litcratore, for introdocinp the ' Ansten Novels* into his popular sertes. 
They can now find their way to every private family in England ; and 
their extended drcolation cannot but be productive of good.'* — Tow» 
Journal, 

" Miss Austen's merits have long: been established beyond a qnestion, 
but the merit of first recognising; them belongs less to reviewers than 
to general readers. Miss Austen is emphatically thenovelist of home.** — 
^Spectator. 



Complete in One Volume, price 6#. (originally published in 3 
Volumes, price 1/. l#.) with Engravings by Greatbach, 
from Designs by Pickering, 

EMMA. 

^ " Miss Austen's fame will outlive the generations that did not appre- 
ciate her, and will be ranked with the English classics as long as the 
language lasts. ' Emma ' is a more matured production than * Sense and 
Sensibility ;* strikes its branches out further into the wcH-ld of ohservatioB 3 



Complete in One Volume, price 6«. (originally published .in 
3 Volumes, price 18s.) with two lllustratioDS by Grbatbach, 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 

BY MISS JANE AUSTEN. 

"Miss Aa5ten*s knowledge of the world, and the peculiar tact with 
which she presents characters, that the reader cannot tail to recog- 
nise, reminds us something of -the merits of the Flemish School of 
PHinting. The subjects are not often elegant, and certainly' nerer 
grand; but they are finished ap to natnre, and with a preoiBion:which 
delights the reader. One of the portraits from ordinary life shows our 
Author's tnleots in a very strong point of view: A friend of ours, whom 
the Author never saw or heard of, was at once recognised by his own 
family as the original of Mr. Ben net, and we do not know if he has yet 
got rid of the nickname. A Mr. CoJlinm, too, a formid, conceited, yet ser- 
vile young sprig of divinity, is drawn with the same force and precision.'* 
—Critique by Sir Walter Scott^ in the Quarterly Heview. 

** One of the best of Miss Austen's oneqnalled works. How perfectly 
it is written 1 There is not a sentence that could tie omitted wiiheut im- 1 
pairing the integrity of the work. We sometimes say that soch or each f 
a person is the Mirs Austen of her class ; but ates t these are not times \ 
favourable for the production of soch deliberate pieces of perfeetion an 
Pride and /Prejudice; nor vet Emma; nor yet Mansfield Park. We 
ought to be grateful to Mr. Bentley for putting so miu:h delight in one 
cheap, small, hand seme roiume.**— -Spectator. 



BMMA. 

and is, in all respects, a most admirable pictnre of society as it exists. 
Perhaps there is a wanner glow of youth in the former ; but in this there 
is more earnestness and reedity."— AX/a^. 

" Emma is an admirable novel, in Miss Austen's peculiar style. Miss 
Au8ten*s materials derive their value from the fprace and beauty of the 
-workmanship. The narrative, in this, as in all Miss Austen's writingrs, 
is elegant and spirited ; and the conversation piecet are full of truth and 
nature." — The Halifax Guardian, 



*t 



A charming and an extremely clever work.*'--OM England. 



"Emma is one of the very best of Miss Austen's productions! interesting, 
amusing, and so neat. Another merit, too, of these delightlul works, is 
one every hour increasing— they are becoming absolute historical pic- 
tures ; but for these, the rising generation would have no idea of the 
animation of going down a country dance, or the delights of a tea-table.** 
— Literary Gazette. 

"The merit of ' Emma* consists much in the force of the narrative con. 
ducted with much neatness and point, and a quiet yet comic dialogrue, 
in which the characters of the speakers evolve themselves with dramatic 
effect."— Cri/i^tfe by Sir Waiter Scott, in the Quarterly Review. 



Complete in One Volume, price 6*. (originally published in 
3 Volumes, price 1 85.) with two Illustrations by Greatbach^ 

MANSFIELD PARK, 

BY MISS JANE AUSTEN. 

"The fame which was withheld from Miss Austen when living, seems 
likely to be liberally conferred on her now that «he is no longer among 
us to enjoy it. It Is ntiw generally acknowledged that as the illuRtrator of 
rural domestic life iu England, she was without an equal, and has bad no 
sacuessor. Her sphere was a circumscribed one, but within its range 
"none dare walk" but she. No one ever gave Isn much pomt, or threw 
so much ease and nature into the common-place parlour chit-chat of 
honest country squires, their wives children, aunts, cousins, and 0A 
forth, as Miss Austen. She pavo an interest to the veriest trille, a small 
flirtation at a race ball, a family visit to a manor-house, an evening Htroll, 
forfeits by a fireside, or a coquettish gipsying on a common. Mansfield 
Park is so completely a transcript from real life, that we can scarcely 

{>erBuade ourselves that we are reading a mere fiction. Miss Austen, 
ike Fielding, invariably writes us if bound on oath to tell nothing but the 
truth ; her chief char.icteristic is a certain arch, quiet humour. Manu 
fitld Park abounds in sly touches of this sort, which make the thrifty 
widow, Mrs. N orris — the gem of the volume^one of the most delightful 
characters we ever met with."— 6*«yi. 

" *' We need not here repeat onr admiration of Miss Austen's novels ; 
and our pleasure at this cheap and beautiful reprint. These inimitable 
Mictions are full of truths and knowledge of the world, and real excel- 
Uace of every kind.**— -if te^. 



THE STANDARD NOVELS 



Complete in One Volume, price 6s. (originally pabl iri i cd in 
4 Volumes, price \L 4m,) with two IllnstmtionB by Gksat- 

BACH, 

NORTHANGER ABBEY^ 

AND 

PERSUASION. 

BT MISS JANE AUSTEN. 

" Wm Ansteii*t botcU attracted, with jwtioe^ aa attentum fron the 
public far Miperior to vbat is granted to the epWrnend 



which •apply the regular demand of wateriag-jMacce and «inmlatiag 
libraries. We bestow no mean compliaMnt upon dus eminent noveiSat, 
when we say that keeping close to common int^eats, and to such «di»- 
racters as occupy the ordinary walks of life, she has produced ritetches 
of such spirit and originality, that we never miss the ezcitMion 'which 
depends upon a narrative of onconraum events, arising froaa the oanoi* 
deration of minds, manners, and seatimeats greatly above our •wra. fat 
this class Miss Ansten stands almoat aleaa."— tH/iciM bfSir fymiitr 
Scott, in the Quarterly Review. 

N.B.— The abotk vitb Volvhbs composs thb WHOLE or Miss 

AUSTXN*S ADMIRED WOBKS. 



Complete in One Volume, price %». (originally published in 4 
VoU\mefi9, price 1/. 2«.) translated expressly for this Series 
by Miss Isabel Hill, with metrical versions of the 
" Chants" or Odes, by Miss Landon, together with a 
Memoir of the Author, embelUshed with Eneravings from 
the well-known Painting by Gerard, and a view if Cop- 
pet, the Seat of Madame i>£ Sta£L, from the pencil of 
Fielding. 

CORINNE; OR, ITALY. 

BY MADAME DE STAEL. 

" The nairative of Madame de Stal'l is as lively and airecting>as her 
descriptions are picturesque and beautiful. The conception of the story 
is aiBO in a hig^h degree original. Great Britain and Italy, the extremes 
of civilized Europe, are personified and contrasted in the hero and 
heroine of this romantic tale. The account of the first visit to Corinne— 
the description of her house— her person— her con versation— are striking 
and beautiful in the highest degree."— fdinfttir^A ^ef Jew. 

*' In the warm eulogia which the new translation of this beautiful pro- 
duction of Madame de Sta£l has elicited from our periodical conteropora- 
ries, we fully concm: } and more especially in Miss London's unique para- 
phrase of its impassioned poetry." — Morning Herald. 

" Tbis worlc has been long renowned throughout Europe. It is here 
given to the firiti^ public in a form and manner worthy its character. A 
memoir of Madame de Stat!!— a romance and a valuable paper in itseli^ 
is also included in the volume. T%e Chant of Corinne at the Capitol, 
and the Last Sang of Corinne, axe given in a manner which will add to 
Miss Landon*s ftcme. Reader, yon have here one of the finest works of 
imaginattnn ever conceived, complete— a well- written biography of Ma. 

dame de Stael — and a reasonable volume of poetry by Miss Landon.** 

Oid England. 
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COBINirS. 

"'Of all Uie woilcs of Madame de StaSl, that 'with which her own per- 
Bonal identity seems to be the most Intimately interwoTen*-that in which, 
like Byron, she may be supposed to have the most * indulged in the 
Ifloomy Tanttr of drawing from sdf/ — that which is blended with her 
very Iname and memory— her own Vorinnct has hitlierto, from the mere 
-want of any thing like a faithful translation, been as a sealed book unto 
the generality of English readers. It will be so no longer. In the very 
elegant volume that now claims our notice, we have not only an admi- 
rable addition to Mr. Bentley*s excellent seiies of Standard Novxls, 
but that which has long been a desideratum, a translation of Corinne, in 
every sense vrorttty of the originaL'* — Ckeiteniuim JaurnaL 

*' Perh^;n the noit accq;Aable of Hie Standard l^ovels which has yet 
appeared. This beautiful tale of Madame de Stael may now be read oom- 
pl/^ in one volume, and comes with aU the fresh attractions of elegant 
embellishments and beautifttl getting up, to those who have not yet en- 
joyed the rich treat of its ipenxaal,** —Morning Past. 

** It has been for a long time a reproach to the literature of Great 
Britain, ttat there existed no translatioB of the Corinne of Madame de 
Stael werUiy of its immortal author. It has been said that this work may 
be considered as untranslatable. To say, therefore, that tlie translator 
has not ftJled in tbe present bold attempt would be no ordinary com- 
mendaticm ; to say that she has eminently succeeded is to confer praise, 
great as it is, not more than is unquestionably her due. The public may 
thank Mr. Bentiley for presenting them wfth this translation in a cheap 
uad accessible form."— Courier. 

*' Though the merits of Madame de StaSl as a moral philosopher, poet, 
%nd hii^orian, are doubtless of a high order, it will chiefly be by means of 
Corinne that her fame will descend to posterity. In an age fertile beyond 
precedent in the variety and originality of its works of fiction, the great 
romance of Madame de Sta£l stands alone in the boldness of its concep- 
tioD, and in the eloquence of its treatment. The story of Corinne was 
evidently written to glorify the female mind and heart ; and the sympa. 
thies of the sex, in all countries, have attested the success of the execu- 
tion. A great attraction in the present edition will be found in the man- 
ner in which tiie lyrics'of OfrinMe are givmi to the English reader; these 
are imbodied in blank verse by Miss Landon, our own national improvi- 
setrice/^—N, Standard. 



Complete in One Volume, price 6^. (originally published in 
4 Volumes), with two Illustrations by Greatbach, 

THE SIMPLE STORY, 

AND 

NATURE AND ART. 

BT MRS. INCHBALD, 

" Tales of homely beauty and natural feeling, which will be read to the 
end of time, with oafading xuUstemt.'*—Scot*man, 

** The nevels of Mrs. Inchbald are remarkable for tiie interest of the 
stories, and the excellence of the narrative. They are models of a style 
of which we have no modem examples, and which it will be hard to 
rivaL Tke JMmvU Stanf is the richer in interest, and Nature and Art 
in kaowledge of Ihe world with its false judgments, and crooked.ways, 
and rewards for syoonbancyand unworlhiness."— .£ra»ilfier. 

* I admired the celebrated novel caUed 7%e Simple Story when I first 
read it; and on reading it again, which 1 have do^e with great interest 
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THE aiMPLB 8TOBT. 

and pleasure, I am not leM inclined to think it deaenrinc of its high 
reputation. It is rich in pa^sagea of amuviog sprightlineaa, and of great 
interest and patboa.** — MUs Joanna Baiilie. 

" Mrs. Inclibald*a Simple Story will hold ita ground as lone; as a relish 
for chaste worka of fancy exbta in England. The story is strikiu^, and 
full of dramatic capability. It has also the rare merit of originality. 
None but a woman of supraor genius and feeling, of exquisite refine- 
ment aod acquaintance with that more than Eleusinian mystery, the 
heart of woman, could have portraved such a character as Miss Milner. 
This win not fail, hut rather gain, by comparison with the best of Mis* 
Kdgeworth's female portraits. She is an April day, changeable — ca- 
pricious, now all cloud, now all suDshine — but in every varying mood 
whether of melancholy or cheerfulness, full of gentleness and witclaery' 
— Sun. 

** The character of the Dean, his lady and son, are masterpieces. The 
story is told with beautiful simplicity, and the reader feels as if the exe- 
cution always came up to the author'a idea.'*— Godttin. 
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"A powerful novel, and written by one who can command pnr feelings 
with a magician's strengtb." — Athena vm. 

** In this Ktory, Mr. Banim has drawn the English Peasantry, as be 
drew the Irisb, evidently from life ; vigorous paintings, such as we 
migbt imagine Hogarth outlinedj and Rembrandt coloured.*' — Lit. 
Gazette. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 

" Written in a bold, voldier-Iike style, free and energetic." — Edinburgh 
Jtevietv, 

** An immense popularity may be expected for this Work ; nothing 
in its way could be better than its design. The Author has constructed 
a series of stories of which it may not be too much to nay, that they 
will, on account of their sublet and their narration, be read again and 
Ai>»in, like those famous legends to which tbe battles of Cresay and 
Agincourt have given immortality."— Jl/orwiw^ Post, 
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